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As it turned out, the provision had not 
been needed, for three hours later, just 
as I had finished my dinner, Miss Bor- 
dereau’s niece appeared, unannounced, 
in the open doorway of the room in 
which my simple repasts were served. 
I remember well that I felt no surprise 
at seeing her; which is not a proof that 
I did n’t believe in her timidity. It was 
immense, but in a ease in which there 
was a particular reason for boldness it 
never would have prevented her from 
running up to my rooms. I saw that 
she was now quite full of a particular 
reason; it threw her forward — made 
her seize me, as I rose to meet her, by 
the arm. 

“* My aunt is very ill; I think she is 
dying!” 

‘Never in the world,” I answered, 
with a certain bitterness. 
be afraid! ” 


“ Don’t you 


“ Do go fora doctor —do,do! Olim- 
pia is gone for the one we always have, 
but she does n’t come back; I don’t 
know what has happened to her. I told 
her that if he was not at home she was 
to follow him where he had gone; but 
apparently she is following him all over 
Venice. I don’t know what to do — she 
looks so as if she were sinking.” 

“May I see her, may I judge?” I 
asked. ‘“ Of course I shall be delighted 
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to bring some one; but had n’t we bet- 
ter send my man instead, so that I may 
stay with you?” 

Miss Tita assented to this, and I dis- 
patched my servant for the best doctor 
in the neighborhood. I hurried down- 
stairs with her, and on the way she told 
me that an hour after I quitted them, in 
the afternoon, Miss Bordéreau had had 
an attack of pain in her chest, a terrible 
difficulty in breathing. This had subsid- 
ed, but had left her so exhausted that she 
did n’t come up: she seemed all gone. I 
repeated that she was not gone, that she 
would n’t go yet; whereupon Miss Tita 
gave me a sharper sidelong glance than 
she had ever directed at me, and said, 
“Really, what do mean? I suppose 
you don’t accuse her of making believe!” 
I forget what reply I made to this, but 
I grant that in my heart I thought the 
old woman was quite capable of such a 
maneuvre. Miss Tita wanted to know 
what I had done to her: her aunt had 
told her that I had made her angry. I 
declared I had done nothing —T had 
been exceedingly careful; to which my 
companion rejoined that Miss Bordereau 
had assured her she had had a scene 
with me, and the scene had upset her. 
T answered, with some resentment, that 
it was a scene of her own making — 
that I did n’t know what she was angry 
with me for unless for not seeing my way 
to give a thousand pounds for the portrait 
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of Jeffrey Aspern. “ And did she show 
you that? 


Oh, gracious — oh, deary 
me!” 


groaned Miss Tita, who appeared 
to feel that the situation was getting out 
of her control and that the elements of 
her fate were thickening around her. I 
said that I would give anything to pos- 
sess it, yet that I had n’t a thousand 
pounds ; but I stopped when we came to 
the door of Miss 


had an immense curiosity to pass it, but 


Bordereau’s room. I 


I thought it my duty to represent to 
Miss Tita that if I made the invalid an- 
gry she ought perhaps to be spared the 
sight of me. “The sight of you? Do 
you think she can see ¢’” my companion 
demanded, almost with indignation. I 
did think so, but did n’t say it, and I 
softly followed my conductress. 

I remember that what I said to her, 
as I stood for a moment beside the old 
bed, - Does 
show you her eyes, then? 
Miss 


had been divested of her green shade, 


woman’s 


was, she 


never 
Have you 
them ?” Bordereau 


never seen 


but (it was not my fortune to behold Ju- 
liana in her nightcap) the upper half 
of her face was covered by the fall of a 
piece of rather dingy lace-like muslin, a 
sort of extemporized hood, which had 
been wound round head and de- 
scended to the end of her nose, leaving 
nothing visible but her white withered 
cheeks and puckered mouth, closed tight- 
Miss 


Tita gave me a glance of surprise, evi- 


her 


ly and, as it were, consciously. 


dently not seeing a reason for my im- 
patience. ‘ You mean that she always 
wears something? She does it to pre- 
serve them.” 

“‘ Because they are so fine? ” 

“Qh, to-day, to-day!” And Miss 
Tita shook her head, speaking very low. 
** But they used to be magnificent ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed, we have Aspern’s word 
for that.” And as I looked again at the 
old woman’s wrappings I could imagine 
that she had not wished to allow people 
a reason to say that the great poet had 


overdone it. But I didn’t waste my 
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time in considering Miss Bordereau, who 
was so motionless as to suggest that no 
human attention could ever help her 
more. I turned my eyes all over the 
room, rummaging the closets, the chests 
of drawers, the tables, with them. Miss 
Tita met them quickly, and read, I think, 
what was in them; but she did n't an- 
swer it, turning away restlessly, anxious- 
ly, so that I felt rebuked, deservedly, 
for a preoccupation that was almost pro- 
fane in the presence of our dying com- 
panion. All the same, I took another 
look, endeavoring to pick out mentally 
the place to try first, for a person who 
should wish to put his hand on Miss 
Bordereau’s papers directly after her 
death. 
was not, it seemed to me, particularly 
well ordered. 


The room was a confusion ; it 


There were clothes hang- 
ing over chairs, odd-looking, shabby 
bundles here and there, and various 
pasteboard boxes piled together, bat- 
tered, bulging which 
Miss 
Tita, after a moment, noticed the direc- 
tion of my eyes again, and, as if she 
guessed how I judged the air of the 
place (as if I had any business to judge 
it at all), said, perhaps to defend herself 
from the imputation of complicity in 
such untidiness — 

“She likes it this we can’t 
move things. There are old bandboxes 
she has had most of her life.” Then 
she added, half taking pity on my real 
thought, “Those things were there ;” 
and she pointed to a small, low trunk, 
which stood under a sofa, where there 
was just room for it. 


and discolored, 


might have been fifty years old. 


vay 5 


It appeared to be 
a queer, superannuated receptacle, of 
painted wood, with elaborate handles and 
shriveled straps and with the color (it 
had last been endued with a coat of light 
green) much rubbed off. It evidently 
had traveled with Juliana in the olden 
time —in the days of her adventures, 
which it had It would have 
made a strange figure arriving at a mod- 
ern hotel. 


shared. 
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“ Were there — they are n’t now?” 
I asked, startled by Miss Tita’s impli- 
cation. 

She was going to answer, but at that 
moment the doctor came in —the doctor 
whom the little maid had been sent to 
fetch and whom she had at last over- 
taken. My servant, going on his own 
errand, had met her near the house, 
guiding her companion, and, in the so- 
ciable Venetian spirit, retracing his steps 
with them, had also come up to the 
threshold of Miss room, 
where I saw him peeping over the doc- 
tor’s shoulder. I motioned him away, 
the more instantly that the sight of his 
prying face reminded me that I myself 
had almost as little to do there — an ad- 
monition confirmed by the sharp way 


Bordereau’s 


the little doctor looked at me, appearing 
to take me for a rival who had the field 
before him. He was a short, dusky 
gentleman, with a quick, clever eye and 
the tall hat of his profession; and he 
gave me at first more attention than he 
gave the patient. I bowed to him and 
left him with the women, going down to 
smoke a cigar in the garden. I was ner- 
vous ; I could n’t go further ; I could n’t 
leave the place. I don’t know exact- 
ly what I thought might happen, but it 
seemed to me important to be there. I 
wandered about in the alleys — the warm 
night had come on — smoking cigar after 
cigar, and looking at the light in Miss 
Bordereau’s windows. ‘They were open 
now, I could see; the situation was dif- 
ferent. Sometimes the light moved, but 
not quickly ; it did n’t suggest the hurry 
of acrisis. Was the old woman dying, 
Had the 
doctor said that there was nothing to be 
done, at her tremendous age, but to let 
her quietly pass away ; or had he simply 
announced, with a look a little more con- 
ventional, that the end of the end had 
come ? 


or was she already dead ? 


Were the other two women 
moving about to perform the offices that 
follow in such a case? It made me 


uneasy not to be nearer, as if I thought 
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the doctor himself might carry away the 
papers with him. I bit my cigar hard 
as it came over me again that perhaps 
there were now no papers to carry ! 

I wandered about for an hour — for an 
hour and a half. I looked out for Miss 
Tita at one of the windows, having a 
vague idea that she might come there to 
give me some sign. Would n’t she see 
the red tip of my cigar moving about in 
the dark and feel that I wanted emi- 
nently to know what the doctor had 
said? I am afraid it is a proof that my 
had made that I 
should have taken in some degree for 
granted that, at such an hour, in the 
midst of the greatest change that could 


anxieties me gross 


take place in her life, they were upper- 
most also in poor Miss Tita’s mind. 
My servant came down and spoke to me, 
and he knew nothing save that the doc- 
tor had gone, after a visit of half an 
hour. If he had stayed half an hour, 
then Miss Bordereau was still alive: it 
could n’t have so much time as 
that to establish the contrary. I sent 
the man out of the house; there were 
moments when the sense of his curiosity 
annoyed me, and this was one of them. 
He had been watching my cigar-tip from 
an upper window, if Miss Tita had n’t ; 
he could n’t know what I was after and 
T could n’t tell him, though I was con- 
scious he had fantastic private theories 
about me which he thought fine and 
which I, had I known them, should have 
thought offensive. 

I went up-stairs at last, but I ascend- 
ed no higher than the sala. The door 
of Miss Bordereau’s apartment was open, 


taken 


showing, from the parlor, the dimness 
of a poor candle. I went towards it 
with a light tread, and at the same mo- 
ment Miss Tita appeared and stood look- 
ing at me as I approached. “She’s 
better — she’s better,” she said, even 
before I had asked. ‘The doctor has 
given her something ; she woke up, came 
back to life, while he was there. He 
says there is no danger.” 
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“No danger? Surely he thinks her 
condition strange ! ” 

“Yes, because she had been excited. 
It affects her awfully.” 

** Tt will do so again then, because she 
excites herself. She did so this after- 
noon.” 

“Yes ; 


more,” 


she must n’t come out any 
said Miss Tita, with one of her 
lapses into a deeper placidity. 

“What is the use of making such a 
remark as that, if you begin to rattle her 
about again the first time she bids 
your” 

“*T won’t — I won’t do it any more.” 

“ You to resist her,” J 
went on. 


“Oh, yes, I shall; I shall do so bet- 


ter if you tell me it’s right.’ 


must learn 


“ You must n’t do it for me; youemust 
do it for yourself. It all comes back to 
you, if you are frightened.” 

“Well, I am not frightened now,” 
said Miss Tita, cheerfully. ‘She is very 
quiet.” 

“Ts she conscious again— does she 
speak 7” 

“No, she does n’t speak, but she 
She holds it fast.” 

I rejoined, “I can see what 


takes my hand. 

Ves.” 
force she still has by the way she grabbed 
that picture this afternoon. But if she 
holds you fast,” I added, “ how comes it 
that you are here?” 

Miss Tita 
though her face was in deep shadow 
(she had her back to the light in the 
parlor and I had put down my own can- 
dle far off, near the door of the sala), 


hesitated a moment, and 


I thought I saw her smile ingenuously. 
“JT came on purpose—I heard your 
step.” 

“ Why, I came on tiptoe, as inaudibly 
as possible.” 

“Well, I 
Tita. 

“ And is your aunt alone now? 

“ Oh, no; Olimpia is sitting there.” 

On my side I hesitated. “Shall we 
then step in there?”’ And I nodded at 


heard you,” said Miss 


2) 
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the parlor; I wanted more and more to 
be on the spot. 

“ We can’t talk there — she will hear 
mG," 

I was on the point of replying that in 
that case we would sit silent, but I was 
too conscious that this would n’t do, as 
there was something I desired immense- 
ly to ask her. So I proposed that we 
should walk a little in the sala, keeping 
more at the other end, where we should 
n’t disturb the old lady. Miss Tita as- 
sented, unconditionally ; the doctor was 
coming again, she said, and she would 
be there to meet him at the door. We 
strolled through the fine, superfluous hall, 
where, on the marble floor — particular- 
ly as at first we said nothing — our foot- 
steps were more audible than I had ex- 
pected. When we reached the other end 
— the wide window, inveterately closed, 
connecting with the baleony that over- 
hung the canal—TI suggested that we 
should remain there, as she would see 


the doctor arrive still better. I opened 


‘the window and we passed out on the 


balcony, where the air of the canal 
seemed even heavier, hotter, than that 
of the sala. The place was hushed and 
void; the quiet neighborhood had gone 
to sleep. A lamp, here and there, over 
the narrow black water, glimmered in 
double; the 
homeward, singing, with his jacket on 


voice of a man going 
his shoulder and his hat on his ear, came 
to us froma distance. This did n’t pre- 
vent the scene from being very comme 
il faut, as Miss Bordereau had called it 
the first time I saw her. Presently a 
gondola passed along the canal, with its 
slow rhythmical plash, and as we lis- 
tened we watched it in silence. It did 
n’t stop, it did n’t carry the doctor ; and 
after it had gone on I said to Miss 
Tita — 

‘And where are they now — the 
things that were in the trunk ?” 

“Tn the trunk ?” 

“That green box you pointed out to 


me in her room. You said her papers 
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had been there; you seemed to imply 
that she had transferred them.” 

“ Oh, yes; they are not in the trunk,” 
said Miss Tita. 

“* May I ask if you have looked ?” 

“ Yes, I have looked, for you.” 

“How for me, dear Miss Tita? Do 
you mean you would have given them to 
me if you had found them?” I asked, 
almost trembling. 

She delayed to reply, and I waited. 
Suddenly she broke out, “I don’t know 
what I would do — what I would n’t!” 

* Would you look again — somewhere 
else?” 

She had spoken with a strange, unex- 
pected emotion, and she went on in the 
same tone: “ I can’t —I can’t — while 
she lies there. It is n’t decent.” 

‘No, it decent,” I replied, 
gravely. ‘Let the poor lady rest in 
peace.” 


is n’t 


And the words, on my lips, 
were not hypocritical, for I felt repri- 
manded and ashamed. 

Miss 


she had guessed this and were sorry for 


Tita added in a moment, as if 


me, but at the same time wished to ex- 
plain that I did drive her on, or at least 
did insist too much, “I can’t deceive 
her that way. I can’t deceive her — 
perhaps on her death-bed.” 

“ Heaven forbid I should ask you, 
though I have been guilty myself!” 

“ You have been guilty ?” 

‘“T have sailed under false colors.” 
I felt now as if I must tell her that I 
had given her an invented name, on ac- 
count of my fear that her aunt would 
have heard of me and would refuse to 
take mein. I explained this, and also 
that I had really been a party to the let- 
ter written to them by John Cumnor 
months before. 

She listened with great attention, look- 
ing at me with parted lips, and when 
I had made my confession she said, 
“Then your real name — what is it?” 
She repeated it over twice when I 
had told her, accompanying it with 
the exclamation “Gracious, gracious! ” 
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Then she added, 
best.” 
“So do I,” I said, laughing. “ Ouf! 
it’s a relief to get rid of the other.” 
“So it was a regular plot 


” 


“T like your own 


a kind of 
conspiracy ? 

“Oh, a conspiracy — we were only 
two,” I replied, leaving out Mrs. Prest, 
of course. 

She hesitated, and I thought she was 
perhaps going to say that we had been 
very base. But she remarked, after a 
moment, in a candid, wondering way, 
“ How much you must want them! ’ 

“Qh, I do, passionately!” I 
ceded, smiling. 


con- 
And this chance made 
me go on, forgetting my compunction of 
a moment before: “ How can she pos- 
sibly have changed their place herself ? 
How can she walk ? How can she arrive 
at that sort of muscular exertion ? How 
van she lift and carry things ?” 

“Oh, when one wants and when one 
has so much will!” said Miss ‘Tita, as 
if she had thought over my question al- 
ready herself and had simply had no 
choice but that answer —the idea that 
in the dead of night, or at some moment 
when the coast was clear, the old wo- 
man had been capable of a miraculous 
effort. 

“Have you Olimpia ? 
Has n’t she helped her —has n’t she 
it for 
Miss Tita replied, promptly and positive- 
ly, that their servant had had nothing 
to do with the matter, though without 
admitting definitely that she had spoken 
to her. It was as if she were a little 
shy, a little ashamed now, of letting me 


questioned 


done her?”’ I asked; to which 


see how much she had entered into my 
her mind. 
Suddenly she said to me, without any 
immediate relevance — 


uneasiness and had me on 


“] feel as if you were a new person, 
now that you have got a new name.” 
“Tt is n’t a new one; it is a very good 
old one, thank heaven!” 
“T do 


She looked at me a moment. 
like it better.” 
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“Oh, if you did n’t I would almost 
go on with the other!” 

“Would you, really ?” 

T laughed again, but for all answer to 
this inquiry I said, “Of course, if she 
can rummage about that way, she can 
perfectly have burnt them.” 

* You must wait — you must wait,” 
Miss Tita observed, with a sigh; and 
her tone did n’t minister to my patience, 
for it seemed, after all, to accept that 
wretched possibility. I would teach 
myself to wait, I declared, nevertheless ; 
because in the first place I could n't do 
otherwise, and in the second I had her 
promise, given me the other night, that 
she would help me. 

*““Of course, if the 
that’s no use,” 


papers are gone 
she said; not as if she 
wished to recede, but 


only to be con- 


scientious. 

“Naturally. But if you could only 
find out!” I groaned, quivering again. 

“YT thought you said you would 
wait.” 

“Oh, you mean wait even for that ?” 

“For what, then ? ”’ 

“Oh, nothing,” I replied, rather fool- 
ishly, being ashamed to tell her what 
had been implied in my submission to 
delay — the idea that she would do more 
than merely find out. I don’t 
at all events, 
she appeared to become aware of the 
necessity for being a little more rigid. 

“T did n’t promise to deceive, did I? 
I don’t think I did.” 

“Tt does n’t much matter whether you 
did or not, for you could n’t!” 

T don’t think Miss Tita would have 
contested this, even had she not been di- 
verted by our seeing the doctor’s gondola 
shoot into the little canal and approach 
the house. 


know 
whether she guessed this ; 


I noted that he came as fast 
as if he believed that Miss Bordereau 
We looked down 
at him while he disembarked, and then 
went back into the sala to meet him. 
When he came up, however, I naturally 
left Miss Tita to go off with him alone, 


was still in danger. 


[ May, 


only asking her leave to come back later 
for news. 

I went out of the house and took a 
long walk, as far as the Piazza, where 
my didn’t diminish. I 
could n’t sit down (it was very late now, 
but there were people still at the little 
tables in front of the cafés) ; I could 
only walk round and round, which I 
did half a dozen times. 


restlessness 


I was uncom- 
fortable, but it gave me a certain plea- 
sure to have told Miss Tita who I really 
At last I 
again, slowly, and getting all but inex- 
tricably lost, as I did whenever I went 


was. took my way home 


out in Venice; so that it was consider- 
ably past midnight when I reached my 
door. ‘The sala, up-stairs, was as dark 
as usual, and my lamp, as I crossed it, 
found nothing satisfactory to show me. 
I was disappointed, for I had notified 
Miss Tita that I would come back for a 
report, and I thought she might have left 
The door of the 
closed 3 


a light there as a sign. 
ladies’ apartment was which 
seemed an intimation that my faltering 
friend had gone to bed, tired of waiting 
for me. I stood in the middle of the 
place, considering, hoping she would 
hear me and perhaps peep out, saying 
to myself too that she would n’t go to 
bed with her aunt in a state so eriti- 
sal; she would sit up and watch — she 
would be in a chair, in her dressing- 
gown. I went nearer the door ; I stopped 
there and listened. I heard nothing at 
all, and at last I tapped gently. No 
answer came, and after another minute 
I turned the handle. There was no 
light in the room, and this ought to have 
prevented me from going in, but it 
did n’t. If I have candidly narrated 
the indiseretions, the indelicacies, the 
brutalities, of which my desire to pos- 
sess myself of Jeffrey Aspern’s papers 
had rendered me capable, I need n’t 
shrink from confessing this last act of 
violence. I think it was the worst thing 
I did; yet there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances. I was deeply, though 
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doubtless not disinterestedly, anxious 
for more news of the old lady, and Miss 
Tita had given me, as it were, a rendez- 
vous which it might have been a point 
of honor with me to keep. It may be 
said that her leaving the place dark was 
a positive sign that she released me, 
and to this [can only reply that I did n’t 
want to be released. 

The door of Miss Bordereau’s room 
was open, and I could see, beyond it, 
the faintness of a taper. There was 
no sound, and my footstep caused no 
one to the 
room — I lingered there, with my lamp 
in my hand. 


stir. JI came further into 
I wanted to give Miss 
Tita a chance to come to me, if she were 
I made 
no noise to call her, but I waited to see 
if she would n’t notice my light. She 
didn’t, and I explained this (I found 
afterwards I was right) by the idea 
that she had fallen asleep. If she had 
fallen asleep her aunt was not on her 
mind, and my explanation ought to have 
led me to go out as I had come. I must 
repeat again that it did n't, for I found 
myself at the same moment thinking of 
something else. 


with her aunt, as she must be. 


Thad no definite pur- 
pose, no bad intention, but I felt my- 
self held to the spot by an acute, though 
absurd, sense of opportunity. For what, 
I could n’t have said, inasmuch as it was 
not in my mind that [ might commit a 
theft. Even if it had been, I was con- 
fronted with the evident fact that Miss 
Bordereau didn’t leave her secretary, 
her cupboard, and the drawers of her 
tables gaping. I had no keys, no tools, 
and no ambition to smash her furniture. 
None the less it came to me that I was 
alone, unmolested, at the 
hour of temptation and secrecy, nearer 
to the tormenting treasure than I had 
ever been. I held up my lamp, let the 
light play on the different objects, as if 
it could tell me something. Still there 
“ame no movement from the other room. 
If Miss 


sleeping 


now, perhaps 


Tita was sleeping, she was 


sound. Was she doing so— 
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generous creature — on purpose to leave 
me the field’ Did know I was 
there, and was she just keeping quiet to 
see what I would do—what I could 
do? But what could I 
came to that? She herself knew even 
better than I how little. 

I stopped in front of the secretary, 
looking at it very idiotically ; for what 
had it to say to me, after all? In the 
first place it was locked, and in the see- 


she 


do, when it 


ond it almost surely contained nothing 
in which I was interested. Ten to one 
the papers had been destroyed ; and even 
if they had not been destroyed the old 
woman would n’t have put them in such 
a place as that, after removing them 
from the green trunk — would n’t have 
transferred them, if she had the idea of 
their safety on her brain, from the bet- 
ter hiding-place to the worse. The sec- 
retary was more conspicuous, more ac- 
cessible, in a room in which she could 
no longer mount guard. It opened with 
a key, but there was a little brass handle, 
like a button, as well; I saw this as I 
played my lamp over it. I did some- 
thing more than this at that moment: I 
caught a glimpse of the possibility that 
Miss Tita wished me really to under- 
stand. If she did n’t wish me to under- 
stand, if she wished me to keep away, 
why had n’t she locked the door of com- 
munication between the sitting-room and 
the sala? That would have been a def- 
inite sign that I was to leave them alone. 
If I didn’t leave them alone she meant 
me to come for a purpose a purpose 
now indicated by the quick, fantastic 
idea that, to oblige me, she had un- 
She had n’t left 
the key, but the lid would probably 
move if I touched the button. This 
theory fascinated me, and I bent over, 
very close, to judge. 


locked the secretary. 


I did n’t propose 
to do anything, not even — not in the 
least — to let down the lid; I only want- 
ed to test my theory, to see if the cover 
would move. I touched the button with 
my hand — a mere touch would tell me ; 
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and as I did so (it is very awkward for 
me to relate it), I looked my 
shoulder. It was a chance, an instinct, 
for I had n’t heard anything. 


over 


I almost 
let my luminary drop, and certainly I 
stepped back, straightening myself up at 
what I saw. Miss Bordereau stood there 
in her nightdress, in the doorway of 
her room, watching me ; her hands were 
had lifted 
curtain that covered half her face, and 
for the first, the last, 


raised, she the everlasting 
the only time I 
They 
glared at me; they made me horribly 
shall forget her 
strange little, bent, white tottering fig- 


saw her extraordinary eyes. 


ashamed. I never 


ure, with its lifted head, her attitude, 
her expression; neither shall I forget 
the tone in which, as I turned, looking 
at her, she hissed out passionately, furi- 
ously — 

* Ah, you publishing scoundrel!” 

I don’t what I 
excuse myself, to explain; but I went 
tell her I meant no 
She waved me off with her old 
hands, retreating before me with hor- 


know stammered, to 


towards her, to 
harm. 


ror; and the next thing I knew she had 
fallen back, with a quick spasm, as if 
death had descended on her, into Miss 
Tita’s arms. 


I left Venice the next morning, as 
soon as I learnt that the old lady had 
not succumbed, as I feared at 


shoek I 


the mo- 


ment, to the had given her — 


the shock I may also say she had given 


me. How in 


could I have 
supposed her capable of getting out of 
bed by herself? I 
Tita before going ; I only saw the donna, 
whom I entrusted 


the world 
did n’t see Miss 
with a note for her 
younger mistress. In this note I men- 
tioned that I should be absent but for 
a few days. I went to Treviso, to Bas- 
sano, to Castelfranco ; I took walks and 
drives, and looked at musty old churches 
with ill-lighted pictures, and spent hours 
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seated smoking at the doors of cafés, 
where there were flies and yellow cur- 
tains, on the shady side of sleepy little 
squares. In spite of these pastimes, 
which were mechanical and perfunctory, 
I did n’t enjoy my journey ; there was 
too strong a taste of the disagreeable in 
my life. It had been devilish awkward, 
as the young men say, to be found by 
Miss Bordereau, in the dead of night, 
examining the fastening of her bureau ; 
and it had not been less so to have to 
believe for a good many hours after- 
ward that it was highly probable I had 
killed her. In writing to Miss Tita, I 
attempted to minimize these irregulari- 
ties; but as she gave me no word of 
answer, I could n’t know what impres- 
It rankled in 
my mind that I had been called a pub- 
lishing scoundrel, for certainly I did 
publish and certainly I had not been 
There 
when I stood convinced that the only way 
to make up for this latter fault was to 
take myself away altogether on the in- 


sion I made upon her. 


very delicate. was a moment 


stant; to sacrifice my hopes and relieve 
the two poor women forever of the op- 
Then I re- 
flected that I had better try a short ab- 
sence first, for I must already have had 
a sense (unexpressed and dim) that in 
disappearing completely it would not be 
only my own hopes that I should con- 
demn to extinction. 


pression of my intercourse. 


It would perhaps 
if I stayed away long 
enough to give the elder lady time to 
think That 
would wish to be rid of me, after this (if 


be sufficient 


she was rid of me. she 
I was not rid of her), was now not to be 
that 


have cured her of the disposition to put 


doubted : nocturnal scene would 
up with my company for the sake of my 
money. I said to myself that after all 
I ecouldn’t abandon Miss Tita, and I 
continued to say this even while I ob- 
served that she quite failed to comply 
with my earnest request (I had given 
her two or three at little 
towns, poste restante) that she would let 


addresses, 
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me know how she was getting on. I 
would have made my servant write to 
me but that he could n’t manage a pen. 
It seemed to me there was a kind of 
scorn in Miss Tita’s silence (little dis- 
dainful as she had ever been), so that 
I was uncomfortable and sore. I had 
seruples about going back, and yet I had 
others about not doing so, for I wanted 
to put myself on a better footing. The 
end of it was that I did return to Ven- 
ice on the twelfth day; and as my gon- 
dola gently bumped against Miss Bor- 
dereau’s steps a certain palpitation of 
suspense told me that I had done my- 
self a violence in holding off so long. 

I had faced about so abruptly that I 
He 
was therefore not at the station to meet 
me, but he poked out his head from an 
upper window when I reached the house. 
“They have put her into the earth, da 
vecchia,”’ he 


had not telegraphed to my servant. 


the lower 
hall, while he shouldered my valise ; and 
he grinned and almost winked, as if he 
knew I should be pleased at the news. 


said to me, in 


“She ’s dead!” I exclaimed, giving 
him a very different look. 

“So it appears, since they have buried 
her.” 

“It’s all over? 
neral ?’ 


When was the fu- 
“The other yesterday. But a funeral 
you could scarcely call it, signore; it 
was a little passeggio of two gondolas. 
Poveretta!’’ the man continued, refer- 
ring apparently to Miss Tita. 

I wanted to know about Miss Tita — 
how she was and where she was — but 
I asked him no more questions till we 
had got up-stairs. Now that the fact 
had met me I did n’t like it; especially 
I didn’t like the idea that poor Miss 
Tita had had to manage by herself, after 
the end. What did she know about 
arrangements, about the steps to take in 
such a case? Poveretta indeed! I 
could only hope that the doctor had 
given her assistance, and that she had 
not been neglected by the old friends 
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of whom she had told me, the little band 
of the faithful whose fidelity consisted 
in coming to the house once a year. I 
elicited from my servant that two old 
ladies and an old gentleman had, in faet, 
rallied round Miss Tita and had support- 
ed her (they had come for her in a gon- 
dola of their own) during the journey 
to the cemetery, the little red-walled 
island of tombs which lies to the north 
of the town, on the way to Murano. It 
appeared from these circumstances that 
the Misses Bordereau were Catholics, 
a discovery I had n’t made, as the old 
woman could n’t go to church, and her 
niece, so far as I perceived, either did n’t 
or went only to early mass, in the par- 
ish, before I was stirring. Certainly 
even the priests respected their seclu- 
sion; I had never caught the whisk of 
the skirt. That evening, an 
hour later, I sent my servant down with 
five words written on a card, to ask Miss 
Tita if she would see me for a few mo- 
She was not in the house, where 
he had sought her, he told me when he 
came back, but in the garden, walking 
about to refresh herself and gathering 
flowers. He had found her there and 
she would be very happy to see me. 

I went down, and passed half an hour 
with poor Miss Tita. 


curato’s 


ments. 


She had always 
had a look of musty mourning (as if 
she were wearing out old robes of sor- 
row that would n’t come to an end), and 
in this respect there was no appreciable 
3ut she evi- 
dently had been crying, erying a great 


change in her appearance. 


deal — simply, satisfyingly, refreshingly, 
with a sort of youthful, retarded sense 


of loneliness and fear of change. But 
she had none of the formalism or the 
self-consciousness of grief, and I was 
almost surprised to see her standing 
there, in the first dusk, with her hands 
full of flowers, smiling at me with her 
reddened eyes. Her white face, in the 
frame of her mantilla, looked longer, 
leaner, than usual. I had had an idea 
that she would be a good deal disgusted 
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with me — would consider that I ought 
to have been on the spot to advise her, 
to help her; and (though I was sure there 
was no rancor in her composition, and 
no great conviction of the importance 
of her affairs) I had prepared myself 
for a difference in her manner, for some 
little injured lock, half familiar, half 
estranged, which should say to my con- 
science, * Well, you are a nice person 
to have professed” — But historic truth 
that Tita Bor- 
dereau’s countenance expressed unquali- 


compels me to declare 
fied pleasure in seeing her late aunt’s 
lodger. That touched him extremely, 
and he thought it simplified his situa- 
tion, until he found it didn’t. I was 
as kind to her that evening as I knew 
how to be, and I walked about the gar- 
den with her for half an hour. There 
was no explanation of any sort between 
us, and I did n’t ask her why she had n’t 
Still less did [ re- 
peat what I had said to her in that com- 


munication ; if she chose to let me sup- 


answered my letter. 


pose that she had forgotten the position 
in which Miss Bordereau surprised me 
that night, and the effect of the discov- 
ery on the old woman, I was quite will- 
ing to take it that way: I was grateful 
to her for not treating me as if I had 
killed her aunt. 

We strolled and strolled, and really 
not much passed between us save the 
recognition of her bereavement, con- 
veyed in my manner and in a sort of air 
that she had of depending on me now, 
since I let her see that I took an inter- 
est in her. Miss Tita had none of the 
pride that makes a person wish to pre- 
serve the look of independence ; she did 
n’t in the least pretend that she knew at 
present what would become of her. I 
did n’t touch particularly on that, how- 
ever, for I certainly was not prepared 
to say that I would take charge of her. 
I was cautious; not ignobly, I think, 
for I felt that her knowledge of life 
was so small that in her simple vision 
there would be no reason why — since 
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I seemed to pity her —TI should n’t look 
after her. She told me how her aunt 
had died, very peacefully at the last, 
and how everything had been done after- 
wards by the care of her good friends 
(fortunately, thanks to me, she said, 
smiling, there was money in the house ; 
and she repeated that when once the 
Italians like you they are your friends 
for life) ; and when we had gone into 
this she asked me about my gi7o, my 
impressions, the places I had seen. I 
told her what I could, making it up 
partly, I am afraid, as im my preoccu- 
pation I hadn’t seen much; and after 
she had heard me she exclaimed, quite 
as if she had forgotten her aunt and her 
sorrow, ** Dear, dear, how much I should 
like to do such things, to take a little 
journey!” It over me for the 
moment that I ought to propose some 
tour, say I would take her anywhere 
she liked; and I remarked, at any rate, 


came 


that some excursion—to give her a 
change — might be managed: we would 
think of it, talk it over. I said never 
a word to her about the Aspern docu- 
ments ; asked no question as to what she 
had ascertained or what had otherwise 
happened with regard to them before 
Miss Bordereau’s death. It not 
that I didn’t want tremendously to 
know, but that I thought it more decent 
not to betray my anxiety so soon atter 
I hoped she herself 
would say something, but she didn’t, 
and I thought that natural at the time. 
Later, however, that night, it occurred 
that her somewhat 
strange; for if she had talked of my 
movements, of anything so detached as 
the Giorgione at Castelfranco, she might 
have alluded to what she could easily 
remember was in my mind. 


was 


the catastrophe. 


to me silence was 


It was not 
to be supposed that the emotion pro- 
duced by her aunt’s death had blotted 
out the recollection that I was interested 
in that lady’s relics, and I fidgeted, 
afterwards, as it came to me that her 
reticence might very possibly mean sim- 
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ply that nothing had been found. We 
separated in the garden (it was she who 
said she must go in); now that she was 
alone in the rooms I felt that (judged, 
at any rate, by Venetian ideas) I was on 
rather a different footing in regard to 
visiting her there. As I shook hands 
with her for good-night I asked her if 
she had any general plan — had thought 
over what she had better Oh, 
yes, oh, yes, but I have n’t settled any- 
thing yet,” she replied, quite cheerful- 
ly. Was her cheerfulness explained by 
the impression that I would settle for 
her ? 


do. 


I was glad the next morning that we 
had neglected practical questions, for 
this gave me a pretext for seeing her 
again immediately. There was a very 
practical question to be touched upon. 
I owed it to her to let her know formal- 
ly that of course I didn’t expect her to 
keep me on as a lodger, and also to 
show some interest in her own tenure, 
what she might have on her hands in 
the way of a lease. I was not destined, 
however, as it happened, to converse 
with her for more than an 
either of these points. 


instant on 
I sent her no 
message; I simply went down to the sala 
and walked to and fro there. 
she would come 


I knew 
out; she would very 
soon discover I was there. Somehow, I 
didn’t want to be shut up with her; 
gardens and big’ halls 
places to talk. 


seemed better 
It was a splendid morn- 
ing, with something in the air that told 
of the waning of the long Venetian sum- 
mer; a freshness from the sea which 
stirred the flowers in the garden and 
made a pleasant draught in the house, 
less shuttered and darkened now than 
when the old woman was alive. It was 
the beginning of autumn, of the end of 
With this it was 
the end of my experiment — or would 
be in the course of half an hour, when I 
should really have learned that the pa- 
pers had been reduced to ashes. After 
that there would be nothing left for me 


the golden months. 
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but to depart; for, seriously (and as it 
struck me in the morning light), I could 
n’t linger there to act as guardian to a 
piece of middle-aged female helplessness. 
If she had n’t saved the papers, where- 
in should I be obliged to her? I think 
I winced a little as I asked myself how 
much, if she had saved them, I should 
have to recognize and, as it were, to 
Might n’t that 
circumstance, after all, saddle me with 
this did n’t 
uncomfortable as I 
walked up and down, it was because I 
was convinced I had nothing to look to. 
If the old woman had n’t destroyed 


repay such a courtesy. 
a guardianship? If idea 


make me more 


everything before she pounced upon me 
in the parlor, she had done so after- 
wards. 

It took Miss Tita rather longer than 
I had expected to guess that I was 
there ; but when at last she came out 
she looked at me without surprise. I 
said to her that I had been waiting for 
her, and she asked why I had n’t let her 
day that I 
remarking 


know. I was glad the next 
had checked myself before 
that I had wished to see if 
intuition would n’t tell her: it became 
that I had not 
indulged in that rather tender joke. 
What I did say was virtually the truth — 
that I was too nervous, since I expected 
her now to settle my fate. 

“Your fate?” said Miss Tita, giving 
me a queer look; and as she spoke I 
noticed a rare change in her. 


a friendly 


a satisfaction to me 


She was 
different from what she had been the 
evening before — less natural, less quiet. 
She had been erying the day before, and 
she was not crying now, and yet she 
struck me as less confident. It was as 
if something had happened to her dur- 
ing the night, or at least as if she had 
thought of something that troubled her 
— something in particular that affected 
her relations with me, made them more 
Had 
she simply perceived that her aunt’s not 
being there now altered my position ? 


embarrassing and complicated. 
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‘“T mean about Are 


there any ? 


our papers. 
You must know now.” 
“ Yes, there are a great many; more 
than I supposed.”” I was struck with 
the way her voice trembled as she told 
me this. 
* Do 


them in 


you mean that you have got 


there —and that I may see 
them ?” 
*T don’t think you can see them,” 


said Miss Tita, with a strange expres- 


sion of entreaty in her eyes, as if the 


dearest hope she had in the world now 
was that I would n’t from 
But how could she expect me to 
make such a sacrifice as that. after all 
that between us? What 
had I come back to Venice for but to 
see them ? 


take them 


her. 
had passed 


My delight at learning they 
were still in existence was such that if 
the poor woman had gone down on her 
never to mention 
treated the 


“T have got 


knees to beseech me 
them again I would have 
proceeding as a bad joke. 
them, but I can’t 


added. 
“ Not even to me ? 


show them,” she 
Ah, Miss Tita !”’ 
I groaned, with a voice of infinite re- 
monstrance and reproach. 

She colored, 


to her eyes ; I 


tears eame back 
that 


and the 
it cost her a 


such 


saw 


kind of ancuish to take a stand, 


but that a dreadful sense of duty had 
descended upon her. It made me quite 
sick to find myself confronted with that 
obstacle ; all more that 


it appeared to me I had been extremely 


particular the 
encouraged to leave it out of account. 
Miss Tita had 
she had no greater 
‘You don’t 
mean to say you made her a death-bed 


[ almost considered that 
assured me that if 
impediment than that —! 
promise? It was precisely against your 
doing anything of that sort that I thought 
Oh, I had rather she had 


199 


burned the papers outright than that!’ 


I was safe. 


“No, it isn’t a promise,” said Miss 
Tita. 

“* Pray what is it, then ?’ 

She hesitated, and then she said, ‘ She 
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tried to burn them, but I prevented it. 
She had hid them in her bed.” 

“In her bed?” 

“ Between the mattresses. That ’s 
where she put them when she took them 
out of the trunk. I can’t understand 
how she did it, because Olimpia did n’t 
help her. She tells me so, and I believe 
My aunt only told her afterwards, 
so that she should n’t touch the bed — 
anything but the sheets. 
ly made,” added Miss Tita, simply. 

‘“*T should think so! And how 
she try to burn them?” 


her. 
So it was bad- 
did 


“She did n’t try much; she was too 
weak, those last days. But she told me 
Oh, it was terrible ! 
She could n’t speak after that night ; she 


— she charged me. 


could only make signs.” 

* And what did you do?” 

“T took them away. I locked them 
up.” 

“Tn the secretary ?” 

‘Yes, in the secretary,” said Miss 
Tita, coloring again. 

* Did you tell her you would burn 
them ?’ 

“No, I did n’t — on purpose.” 

* On purpose to gratify me?” 

“Yes, only for that.” 

* And what good will you have done 
me if after all you won't show them?” 

* Oh, 
that.” 


‘And did she believe you had de- 


none; I know that —I know 


stroyed them ?” 
“T don’t know what she believed at 
the last. I could n’t tell —she 


far gone.” 


vas too 


“Then, if there was no promise and 


no assurance, I] can’t see what ties 
you.” 

“Oh, she hated it so— she hated it 
so! She was so jealous. But here’s 
the portrait — you may have that,” Miss 
Tita announced, and took the little pic- 
ture, wrapped up in the same manner in 
which her aunt had wrapped it, out of 
her pocket. 


“T may have it—do you mean you 
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give it to me?’ I asked, staring, as it 
passed into my hand. 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘Bat. 1's 
sum.” 

“Well!” said Miss Tita, still with 
her strange look. 

I did n’t know what to make of it, 
for it could scarcely mean that she want- 
ed to bargain like her aunt. 


worth money —a large 


She spoke 
as if she wished to make me a present. 
“T can’t take it from you as a gift,” I 
said, “‘and yet I can’t afford to pay you 
for it according to the ideas Miss Bor- 
dereau had of its value. She rated it 
at a thousand pounds.” 

“Could n’t we sell it?’ 
Tita. 

“God forbid! 
to the money.” 

* Well then, keep it.” 

“You are very 


asked Miss 


I prefer the picture 


eenerous.” 

“So are you.” 

“T don’t know why you should think 
so,” I replied; and this was a truthful 
speech, for the singular creature ap- 
peared to have some very fine reference 
in her mind, which I did n’t in the 
least seize. 

* Well, you have made a great differ- 
ence for me,” said Miss Tita. 

LT looked at Jeffrey Aspern’s face in 
the little picture, partly in order not to 
look at that of my interlocutress, which 
had begun to give me pain, even to 
frighten me a little — it was so self-con- 
scious, so unnatural. JI made no answer 
to this last declaration, but I privately 
consulted Jeffrey Aspern’s delightful 
eyes with my own (they were so young 
and brilliant, and yet so wise, so full of 
vision) ; I asked him what on earth was 
the matter with Miss Tita. He seemed 
to smile at me with friendly mockery, 
as if he were amused at my case. I had 
got into a pickle for him—as if he 
needed it! 
the only moment since I had known 
him. Nevertheless, now that I held the 
little picture in my hand [I felt that it 


He was unsatisfactory, for 
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wel 
this a bribe to make me give up the pa- 
pers 2’ 


would .be a precious possession. 


Lasked in a moment, perverse- 
ly. “Much as I value it, if I were to 
be obliged to choose, the papers are 
what I should prefer. 
much ! ” 


Ah, but ever so 


‘“¢ How can you choose — how can you 
choose ?”’ Miss Tita asked, slowly, lam- 
entably. 

“T see! Of course there is nothing 
to be said, if you regard the interdiction 
that rests upon you as quite insurmount- 
able. In this case, it must seem to you 
that to part with them would be an im- 
piety of the worst kind, a simple sacri- 
lege ! 


Miss Tita shook 
her 


her head, with all 
You 


had known 


dolefulness. *“ would under- 


stand if her. I’m 


afraid,” she quavered, suddenly — “ I’m 


you 
afraid! She was terrible when she was 
angry.” 

“Yes, I saw something of that, that 
night. Then 


Lord, they were fine!” 


She was terrible. I saw 
her eyes. 

*T see them — they stare at me in 
the dark!” said Miss Tita. 

“ You are nervous, with all you have 
been through.” 

‘Oh, yes, very — very!” 

“You must n’t mind; that will pass 
away,” I said, kindly. Then I added, 
really seemed to me 
that I must accept the situation, “ Well. 
so it is, and it can’t be helped. I must 
Miss Tita, at this, look- 
ing at me, gave a low, soft moan, and I 


resignedly, for it 


renounce.” 
went on: “T only wish to heaven she 
had destroyed them; then there would 
And I ean’t 
understand why, with her ideas, she 
did n’t.” 

“Oh, she lived on them!’ 
Tita. 

* You whether that 
makes me want less to see them,” I an- 
swered, smiling. ‘“ But don’t let 
stand here as if I had it in my soul to 
tempt you to do anything base. Natu- 


be nothing more to say. 


said Miss 
can imagine 


me 
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rally, you will understand, I give up my 
rooms. I leave Venice immediately.” 
And I took up my hat, which I had 
placed on a chair. We were still there, 
rather awkwardly, on our feet, in the 
middle of the sala. She had left the 
door of the apartments open behind her, 
but she had not led me that way. 

A kind of spasm came into her face 
* Tmmedi- 
The 
tone of the words was tragical — they 


as she saw me take my hat. 


ately —do you mean to-day?” 


were a cry of desolation. 

“Oh, no; not so long as I can be of 
the least service to you.” 

“Well, just a day or two more — just 
Then 


controlling herself, she added, in anoth- 


two or three days,” she panted. 


er manner, “She wanted to say some- 
thing to me — the last day — something 
very particular, but she could n’t.” 

* Something very particular?” 

“Something more about the papers.” 

“ And did you guess — have you any 
idea?” 

“ No. I have thought — but I don’t 
know. I have thought all kinds of 
things.” 

“ And for instance ?’ 

“ Well, that if you were a relation it 
would be different.” 

“Tf I were a relation ? ”’ 

“Tf you were not a stranger. Then 
it would be the same for you as for me. 
Anything that is mine — would be yours, 
and you could do what you like. I 
could n’t prevent you — and you would 
have no responsibility.” 

She brought out this droll explanation 
with a little nervous rush, as if she were 
speaking words she had got by heart. 
They gave me an impression of subtlety, 
and at first I did n’t follow. But after 
a moment her face helped me to see 
further, and then a light came into my 
mind. It was embarrassing, and I bent 
my head over Jeffrey Aspern’s portrait. 
What an odd expression was in his face! 
“Get out of it as you can, my dear 
fellow!” I put the picture into the 
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pocket of my coat and said to Miss Tita, 
“ Yes, I'll sell it for you. I sha’n’t get 
a thousand pounds, by any means, but 
I shall get something good.” 

She looked at me with tears in her 
eyes, but she seemed to try to smile as 
remarked, ‘“ We divide the 


she can 


” 
money. 
Then 
I went on, “I think I know what your 


“ No, no, it shall be all yours.” 


She wanted 
to give directions that her papers should 
be buried with her.” 


poor aunt wanted to say. 


Miss Tita appeared to consider this 
suggestion for a moment; after which 
she declared, with striking decision, 
“Oh, no, she would n’t have thought 
that safe!” 

“Tt seems to me nothing could be 
safer.” 

“She had an 


want to publish, 


idea that when people 
they are capable” — 
And she paused, blushing. 

“Of violating a Good 


she have thought of 


tomb ? hea- 


ven, what must 
me!” 

“She was not just, she was not gen- 
erous!” cried Miss Tita, with sudden 
passion. 

The light that had come into my mind 
Ah. 
don’t say that, for we are a dreadful 
Then I pursued, “ If she left a 
will, that may give you some idea.” 


a moment before increased. 


race.” 


“T have found nothing of the sort — 
she destroyed it. She was very fond of 
me,” Miss Tita added, incongruously. 


And if 
any person should be kind to me — she 


“She wanted me to be happy. 


wanted to speak of that.” 

I was almost awe-stricken at the as- 
tuteness with which the good lady found 
herself inspired, halting, illogical and, 
I may add, transparent astuteness as it 
was. “ Depend upon it she did n’t want 
to make any provision that would be 
agreeable to me.” 

“No, not to you, but to me. She 
knew I should like it if you could carry 
out your idea. Not because she cared for 
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you, but because she did think of me,” 
Miss Tita went on, with her unexpected, 
persuasive volubility. ‘You could see 
them — you could use them.” She 
stopped, seeing that I perceived the 
sense of that conditional — stopped long 
enough for me to give some sign which 
[I didn’t give. She must have been 
conscious, however, that though my face 
showed the greatest embarrassment that 
was ever painted on a human counte- 
nance it was not set as a stone, it was 
It was a com- 
fort to me a long time afterwards to 
consider that she could n’t have seen in 


also full of compassion. 


me the smallest symptom of disrespect. 
“ T don’t know what to do; I’m too tor- 
mented, I’m too ashamed!” she con- 
tinued, with vehemence. Then, turning 
away from me and burying her face in 
her flood of 
If she did n’t know what to do, 
it may be imagined whether I did any 
better. 


hands, she burst into a 


tears. 


I stood there dumb, watching 
her, while the 


Ina moment she was 


her sobs resounded in 
great empty hall. 
facing me again, with her streaming eyes. 
“T would give you everything —and 
she would understand, where she is — 
she would forgive me!” 

“Ah, Miss Tita—ah, Miss 
[ stammered, for all reply. I 


‘xta, 
did n’t 
know what to do, as I say, but at a ven- 
ture I made a wild, vague movement, in 
consequence of which I found myself at 
the door. I remember standing there 
and saying, “ It would n’t do — it would 


nt do!” pensively, awkwardly, gro- 


tesquely, while I looked away to the op- 
posite end of the sala, as if there were a 
beautiful view there. 


The next thing I 
remember is that I was down-stairs and 
out of the 


there, and my gondolier, reclining on 


house. My gondola was 
the cushions, sprang =p as soon as he 

I jumped in, and to his usual 
commanda ?” 


saw me. 
“ Dove I replied, in a 
tone that made him stare, ‘“ Anywhere, 
anywhere ; out into the lagoon!” 

He rowed me away and I sat there 
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prostrate, groaning softly to myself, 
with my hat pulled over my face. What 
in the name of the preposterous did she 
mean, if she didn’t mean to offer me 
her hand? That was the price — that 
And did she think I 
wanted it, poor deluded, infatuated, ex- 
travagant lady ? 


was the price! 


My gondolier, behind 
me, must have seen my ears red, as I 
wondered, sitting there under the flut- 
tering tenda, with my hidden face, no- 
ticing nothing as we passed — wondered 
delusion, her infatuation, 
Did 
she think I had made love to her, even 
I had n’t, I had n't ; 
I repeated that over to myself for an 
hour, for two hours, till I was wearied 
if not convinced. 


whether her 


had been my own reckless work. 


to get the papers ? 


I don’t know where 
my gondolier took me; we floated aim- 
lessly about on the lagoon, with slow, 
At last I became 
scious that we were near the Lido, far 


rare strokes. con- 
up, on the right hand, as you turn your 
back to Venice, and I made him put 
me ashore. I wanted to walk, to move, 
to shed some of my bewilderment. I 
crossed the narrow strip and got to the 
sea-beach — I took 
Malamocco. 


my toward 
But presently I flung my- 
self down again on the warm sand, in the 
It took 
it out of me to think I had been so much 
at fault, that I had unwittingly but none 
the less deplorably trifled. But I had n’t 
given her cause — distinctly I had n’t. 
I had said to Mrs. Prest that I would 
make love to her; but it had been a joke 
without consequences, and I had never 
IT had been 
as kind as possible, because I really liked 
her; but since when had that become a 


wav 


breeze, on the coarse, dry grass. 


said it to Tita Bordereau. 


crime, where a woman of such an age 
and such an appearance was concerned ? 
I don’t remember clearly the succession 
of events and feelings during this long 
day of confusion, which I spent entirely 
in wandering about, without going home, 
until late at night; it only comes back 
to me that there were moments when I 
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pacified my conscience and others when 
I lashed it into pain. I didn’t laugh all 
day — that I do recollect ; the case did 
n't seem tome amusing. It would have 
At any 
rate, whether I had given cause or not 


been better perhaps if it had. 


it went without saying that I could n't 
pay the price. I could n’t accept. I 
could n’t, for a bundle of old papers, 
marry a ridiculous, pathetic, provincial 
old woman. It was a procf that she 
did n’t think the idea would come to me, 
her having determined to suggest it her- 
that 


heroic way, in which the timidity, how- 


self, in practical, argumentative, 
ever, had been so much more striking 
than the boldness that her reasons ap- 
peared to come first, and her feelings 
afterward. 

As the day went on I grew to wish 
that I had never heard of Aspern’s pa- 
pers, and I cursed the extravagant curi- 
osity that had put John Cumnor on the 
scent of We had than 
enough material without them, and my 


them. more 
predicament was the just punishment of 
that most fatal of human follies, our not 
It was 
very well to say it was no predicament, 
that the way out was simple, that I had 
only to leave Venice by the first train 
in the morning, after writing a note to 


having known when to stop. 


Miss Tita, to be placed in her hand as 
soon as I had got clear of the house ; 
for it was a strong sign that I was em- 
barrassed that when I tried to make up 
the advance (I 
would put it on paper as soon as I got 
home, before going to bed), I could n’t 
think of anything but “ How ean I 


note in my mind in 


thank you for the rare confidence you 
have placed in me?” That would never 
do ; it sounded exactly as if an accept- 
ance were to follow. Of course I might 
go away without writing a word, but 
that would be brutal, and my idea was 
still to exclude brutal solutions. As my 
confusion cooled I was lost in wonder at 
the importance I had attached to Miss 


Bordereau’s tattered scraps ; the thought 
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of them became odious to me, and I was 
as vexed with the old witch for the su- 
perstition that had prevented her from 
destroying them as I was with myself 
for having already spent more money 
than I could atford in attempting to 
control their fate. I forget what I did, 
where I went after leaving the Lido, and 
at what hour or with what recovery of 
composure I made my way back to my 
boat. I only know that in the after- 
noon, when the air was aglow with the 
sunset, I was standing before the church 
of Saints John and Paul and looking 
up at the small, square-jawed face of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni, the terrible con- 
dottiere who sits so sturdily astride of 
his huge bronze horse, on the high ped- 
estal on which Venetian gratitude main- 
tains him. The statue is incomparable, 
the finest of all mounted figures, unless 
that of Mareus Aurelius, who rides be- 
nignant before the Roman Capitol, be 
finer: but I was not thinking of that ; 
I only found myself staring at the tri- 
umphant captain as if he had an oracle 
on his lips. The western light shines 
into all his grimness at that hour of the 
day and makes it wonderfully personal. 
But he continued to look far over my 
head, at the red immersion of another 
day —he had seen so many go down 
into the lagoon, through the centuries — 
and if he was thinking of battles and 
different 
quality from any I had to tell him of. 
He could n’t direct me what to do, gaze 
up at him as I might. Was it before 
this, or after, that I wandered about for 
an hour in the small canals, to the con- 


stratagems they were of a 


tinued stupefaction of my gondolier, 
who had never seen me so restless and 
yet so void of 


tract from me 


a purpose and could ex- 
no order but, “ Go any- 
the 
He reminded me that I had n’t 
lunched, and expressed therefore, re- 
spectfully, the hope that I would dine 
earlier. He had had long periods of 
leisure during the day, when I had left 


where — everywhere all 
place!” 


over 
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the boat and rambled, so that I was not 
obliged to consider him, and I told him 
that that day, for a change, I meant to 
eat no dinner. It was an effect of poor 
Miss Tita’s proposal, not altogether au- 
spicious, that I had quite lost my appe- 
tite. I don’t know why it happened 
that on this occasion I was more than 
ever struck with that queer air of so- 
ciability, of cousinship and family life, 
which makes up half the expression of 
Without 
the uproar of wheels, the brutality of 
horses, and with its little winding ways 


Venice. streets and vehicles, 


where people crowd together, where 
voices sound as in the corridors of a 
house, where the human step circulates 
as if it skirted the angles of furniture 
and shoes never wear out, the place has 
the character of an immense collective 
apartment, in which Piazza San Marco 
is the most ornamented corner, and pal- 
aces and churches, for the rest, play the 
part of great divans of repose, tables of 
entertainment, expanses of decoration. 
And somehow the splendid common 
domicile, familiar, domestic, and reso- 
nant, also resembles a theatre, with act- 
ors clicking over bridges, and, in strag- 
gling processions, tripping along fonda- 
mentas. As you sit in your gondola the 
footways that in certain parts edge the 
canals assume to the eye the importance 
of a stage, meeting it at the same angle, 
and the Venetian figures, moving to and 
fro against the battered scenery of their 
little houses of comedy, strike you as 
members of an endless dramatic 
pany. 

I went to bed that night very tired, 


com- 


and without being able to compose a let- 
ter to Miss Tita. Was this failure the 
reason why I became conscious the next 
morning, as soon as I awoke, of a de- 
termination to see the poor lady again, 
the first moment she would receive me ? 
That had something to do with it, but 
what had still more was the fact that 
during my sleep a very odd revulsion 
had taken place in my spirit. I became 
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aware of this almost as soon as I opened 
my eyes; it made me jump out of my 
bed with the movement of a man who 
remembers that he has left the house- 
door ajar or a candle burning under a 
shelf. Was I still in time to save my 
goods? That question was in my heart, 
for what had now come to pass was that 
in the unconscious cerebration of sleep 
I had swung back to a passionate ap- 
preciation of Miss Bordereau’s papers. 
They were now more precious than ever, 
and a kind of ferocity had come into my 
desire to possess them. The condition 
Miss Tita had attached to the possession 
of them no longer appeared an obsta- 
ele worth thinking of, and for an hour, 
that morning, my repentant imagina- 
tion brushed it It was absurd 
that I should be able to invent nothing ; 


aside. 


absurd to renounce so easily and turn 
away, helpless, from the idea that the 
only way to get hold of the papers was 
to unite myself to her for life. I would 
n’t unite myself and yet I would have 
them. I must add that by the time I 
sent down to ask if she would see me I 
had n’t invented an alternative, though, 
to do so, I had had all the time that I 
was dressing. This failure was humili- 
ating, yet what could the alternative be ? 
Miss Tita sent back word that I might 
come ; and as I descended the stairs and 
crossed the sala to her door — this time 
she received me in her aunt’s forlorn 
parlor —I hoped she would n’t think 
my errand was to tell her I accepted her 
hand. She certainly would have made, 
the day before, the reflection that I de- 
clined it. 

As soon as I came into the room I 
saw that she had drawn this inference, 
but I also saw something which had _ not 
Poor Miss Tita’s 
sense of her failure had produced an ex- 
traordinary alteration in her, but I had 
been too full of the grossness of my de- 
sire to think of that. Now I perceived 
it; I can’t tell how it startled me. She 
stood there, in the middle of the room, 


been in my forecast. 
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with a face of mildness bent upon me, 
and her look of forgiveness, of absolu- 
It beautified 
her: she was younger; she was not a 
ridiculous old This optical 
trick gave her a sort of phantasmagoric 
brightness, and while I was still the vic- 


tion, made her angelic. 
woman. 
tim of it I heard a whisper somewhere, 


“Why 


It seemed 


in the depths of my conscience : 
not, after all — why not? ” 
to me I was ready to pay the price. 
Still more distinctly, however, than the 
whisper, I heard Miss Tita’s own voice. 
I was so struck with the different effect 
she made upon me that at first I was 
not clearly aware of what she was say- 
ing; then I perceived she had bade me 
good-by — she said something about 
hoping I should be very happy. 

* (Sood-l vy — oood-l ry oa repeated, 
with an inflection interrogative and 
probably foolish. 

I saw she didn’t feel the interroga- 
tion, she only heard the words; she had 
strung herself up to accepting our sepa- 
ration and they fell upon her ear as a 
proof. “Are you going to-day?” she 

‘But it matter, for 
whenever you go I sha’n’t see you again. 
I don't And 
strangely, but with an infinite 
She had 
had left her the day before in 
How could she, had not 
back before night to contradict, even as 


asked. does n’t 


want to.” she smiled 
gentle- 


that I 
horror. 


ness. never doubted 


since I 


come 


And now 
she had the force of soul — Miss Tita 


a simple form, such an idea ? 


with force of soul was a new conception 
— to smile at me in her humiliation. 

“What shall you shall 
you go?” T asked. 


« Oh, I don’t know. 


do —_— where 


I have done the 
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great thing. 
pers.” 

“ Destroyed them?” I faltered. 

“Yes; what was I to keep them for? 
I burnt them last night, one by one, in 
the kitchen.” 

“One by one?” I repeated, mechan- 
ically. 


I have destroyed the pa- 


* Tt took a long time — there were so 
many.” The room seemed to go round 
me as she said this, and a real darkness 
for a moment descended upon my eyes. 
When it passed, Miss Tita was there still, 
but the transfiguration was over and 
she had changed back to a plain, dingy, 
elderly person. It was in this character 
she spoke, as she said, “I can’t stay with 
you longer, I can’t; ”’ and it was in this 
character that she turned her back upon 
me, as I had turned mine upon her 
twenty-four hours before, and moved to 
Here she did 
what I had not done when I quitted her 
—she paused long enough to give me 
one look. I have never forgotten it, 
and I still 


though it was not resentful. 


the door of her room. 


sometimes from it, 
No, there 
was no resentment, nothing hard or vin- 
dictive, in poor Miss Tita; for when, 
later, I sent 


suffer 


exchange for the 
portrait of Jeffrey Aspern, a larger sum 
of money than I had hoped to be able 
to gather for her, writing to her that I 


her, in 


had sold the picture, she kept it, with 
thanks; she did n’t send it back. I 
wrote to her that I had sold the picture, 
but I admitted to Mrs. Prest, at the 
time (I met her in London, in the au- 
tumn), that it hangs above my writing- 
table. When I look at it my distress at 
the loss of the letters becomes almost 
intolerable. 


Henry James. 
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“ Aw evil reputation is light to raise, 
but heavy to bear, and very difficult to 
put aside. 
ple 


No Rumor which many peo- 
chatter of altogether dieth away ; 
she too is, after her kind, an immortal.” 
So moralizes Hesiod over an exceeding- 
ly thankless truth, which, even in the 
primitive simplicity of the golden age, 
had forced itself upon man’s unwilling 
convictions ; and while many later phi- 
losophers have given caustic expression 
to the same thought, few have clothed it 
with more delicate and agreeable irony. 
Rumor is, after her kind, an immortal. 
Antzeus-like, she gains new strength each 
time she is driven to the ground, and it 
is a wholesome humiliation for our very 
enlightened minds to see how little she 
has suffered from centuries of analysis 
and research. Rumor still writes our 
histories, directs our diplomacy, and con- 
trols our ethics, until we have grown to 
think that this is probably what is meant 
by the vox populi, and that any absur- 
dity credited by a great many people 
becomes in some mysterious way sacred 


to the cause of humanity, and infinitely 


more precious than truth. When Wod- 
row, and Walker, and the author of 
The Cloud of Witnesses, were compiling 
their interesting narratives, Rumor, in 
the of “ilka auld wife in the 
chimley-neuck,” gave them all the in- 
formation they desired; and this infor- 
mation, countersigned by Macaulay, has 


person 


passed muster for history down to the 
present day. As a result, the introduc- 
tion of Graham of Claverhouse into 
Mr. Lang’s list of English Worthies has 
been received with severely qualified 
approbation, and Mr. Mowbray Morris 
has written the biography of a great sol- 
dier in the cautious tone of a lawyer 
pleading for a criminal at the bar. 

Tf ever the words of Hesiod stood in 
need of an accurate illustration, it has 


been furnished by the memory of Clav- 
erhouse ; for his evil reputation was not 
only raised with astonishing facility, but 
it has never been put aside at all. In 
fact, it seems to have been a matter of 
pride in the grim-visaged Scottish saints 
to believe that their departed brethren 
were, one and all, the immediate victims 
of his wrath; and to hint that they 
might perhaps have fallen by any mean- 
er hand was, as Aytoun wittily expressed 
The 


terror inspired by his inflexible severity 


it, “an insult to martyrology.” 


gave zest to their lurid denunciations, 
and their liveliest efforts of imagination 
were devoted to conjuring up in his be- 
In that 
shameless pasquinade, the Elegy, there 


half some fresh device of evil. 


is no species of wickedness that is not 
freely charged, in most vile language, to 
the account of every Jacobite in the 
land, from the royal house of Stuart 
down to its humblest supporter; yet 
even amid such goodly company, Claver- 
house stands preéminent, and is the re- 
cipient of its choicest flowers of speech. 
‘** He to Rome’s cause most firmly stood, 

And drunken was with the saints’ blood. 

He rifled houses, and did plunder 

In moor and dale many a hunder ; 

He all the shires in south and west 

With blood and rapine sore opprest.”’ 


It is needless to say that Claverhouse, 
though he served a Roman Catholic mas- 
ter, had about as much affinity for the 
Church of Rome as the great Gustavus 
himself, and that the extent of his short- 
comings in this direction lay in his pro- 
testing against the insults offered by a 
Seikirk preacher to King James through 
the easy medium of his religion. 

Now it is only natural that the Cove- 
nanters, who feared and hated Dundee, 
should have found infinite comfort in 
believing that he was under the direct 


protection of Satan. In those days of 
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lively faith, the charge was by no means 
an uncommon one, and the dark distine- 
tion was shared by any number of his 
compatriots. On the death of Sir Rob- 
ert Grierson of Lag, the devil, who had 
waited long for his prey, manifested his 
sense of satisfaction by providing an 
elaborate funeral cortége, which came 
over the sea at midnight, with nodding 
plumes and sable horses, to carry off in 
ostentatious splendor the soul of this 
much-honored guest. Prince Rupert 
was believed by the Roundheads to owe 
his immunity from danger to the same 
diabolic agency which made Claverhouse 
proof against leaden bullets; and his 
white dog, Boy, was regarded with as 
much awe as was Dundee’s famous 
black charger, 
himself. 


the gift of the evil one 
As a fact, Boy was not alto- 
gether unworthy of his reputation, for 
he could fight almost as well as his mas- 
ter, though unluckily without sharing in 
his advantages ; for the poor brute was 
shot at Marston Moor, in the very act 
the 
clergy, it would seem, were not wholly 
averse to Satan’s valuable 
for Wodrow —to whose 
historian Mr. Morris is strangely lenient 
— tells us gravely how the ill-fated Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s cowered trem- 


of pulling down a rebel. Even 
patronage ; 
claims as an 


bling in the Privy Council, when Janet 
Douglas, then on trial for witchcraft, 
made bold to remind him of the “ meikle 
black devil ” who was closeted with him 
the last Saturday at midnight. 

But even our delighted appreciation 
of these very interesting and character- 
istic legends cannot altogether blind us 
to the dubious quality of history based 
upon such testimony, and it is a little 
startling to see that, as years rolled by, 
the impression they created remained 
practically undimmed. Colonel Fergus- 
son, in the preface to his delightful vol- 
ume on The Laird of Lag, confesses that 
in his youth it was still a favorite Hal- 
loween game to dress up some enterpris- 
ing member of the household as a hid- 


The Cavalier. 
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eous beast with a preternaturally long 
nose,— made, in fact, of a saucepan 
handle ; and that this creature, who went 
prowling stealthily around the dim halls 
and firelit kitchen, frightening the chil- 
dren into shrieks of terror, was supposed 
to represent the stout old cavalier search- 
ing for his ancient foes the Covenanters. 
Lag’s memory appears to have been 
given up by universal consent to every 
species of opprobrium, and his misdeeds 
have so far found no apologist, unless, 
indeed, Macaulay may count as one, when 
he gracefully transfers part of them 
Mr. Morris 
coldly mentions Sir Robert Grierson as 
“ coarse, cruel, and brutal beyond even 
the license of those days ; ”’ Colonel Fer- 


to Claverhouse’s shoulders. 


gusson is far too clever to weaken the 
dramatic force of his book by hinting 
that his hero was not a great deal worse 
than other men; and Scott, in that in- 
imitable romance, Wandering Willie’s 
Tale, has thrown a perfect glamour of 
wickedness around the old laird’s name. 
But in truth, when we come to search 
for sober proven facts ; when we discard 
— reluctantly, indeed, but under compul- 
sion —the spiked barrel in which he 
was pleased to roll the Covenanters, in 
Carthaginian fashion, down the Scottish 
hills; and the iron hook in his eellar, 
from which it was his playful fancy to 
depend them; and the wine 
turned to clotted blood ere 


which 
it touched 


his lips ; and the active copartnership of 
Satan in his private affairs, — when we 
lay aside these picturesque traditions, 
there is little left save a charge, not alto- 


gether uncommon, of indecorum in his 
the ever-vexed question of the 
Wigtown martyrs, and a few rebels who 
shot, like John Bell, after scant 
but knows, would 
gained cold comfort by having 
their cases laid before the council. On 
the other hand, it might’ be worth while 
to mention that Lag was brave, honest, 
not rapacious, and, above all, true to his 
colors when the tide had turned, and he 


cups, 


were 
trial, 
have 


who, Heaven 
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was left alone in his old age to suffer 
imprisonment and disgrace. 

But if the memory of a minor actor 
in these dark scenes has come down to 
us so artistically embellished, what may 
we not expect of one who played a lead- 
ing part through the whole stormy dra- 
ma? “The chief of this Tophet on 
earth,” is the temperate phrase applied 
to Claverhouse by Macaulay, and it suf- 
ficiently illustrates the position popularly 
assigned him by his foes. Rumor as- 
serted in his behalf her triumphant im- 
mortality, and crystallized into tradition 
every floating charge urged by the Cove- 
nanters against his fame. So potent 
and far-reaching was her voice that it be- 
came in time a virtuous necessity to echo 
it ; and we actually find Southey writing 
to Scott in 1807, and regretting that 
Wordsworth should have thought fit to 
introduce the Viscount of Dundee into 
the sonnet on Killiecrankie, without any 
apparent censure of his conduct. Seott, 


who took a somewhat easier view of 


poetical obligations, and who probably 
thought that Killiecrankie was hardly 
the fitting spot on which to recall Dun- 
dee’s shortcomings, wrote back very plain- 
ly that he thought there had been censure 
enough already ; and nine years later 
he startled the good people of Edin- 


burgh, on his own account, by the publi- 
sation of that eminently heterodox novel, 
Old Mortality. Lockwood tells us that 
the theme was suggested to Sir Walter 
by his friend Mr. Joseph Train, who, 
when visiting at Abbotsford, was much 
struck by the solitary picture in the 
poet’s library, a portrait of Graham of 
Claverhouse. - 

“He expressed the surprise with 
which every one who had known Dun- 
dee only in the pages of the Presbyte- 
rian annalists must see for the first time 
that beautiful and melancholy visage, 
worthy of the most pathetic dreams of 
romance. Scott replied that no character 
had been so foully traduced as the Vis- 
count of Dundee; that, thanks to Wod- 
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row, Cruickshanks, and such chroni- 
clers, he who was every inch a soldier 
and a gentleman still passed among the 
Scottish vulgar for a ruffian desperado, 
who rode a goblin horse, was proof 
against shot, and in league with the devil. 

*“* Miocht he not,’ said Train, ‘be made, 
in good hands, the hero of a national ro- 
mance as interesting as any about either 
Wallace or Prince Charlie ?’ 

“* He might,’ said Scott, ‘but your 
western zealots would require to be 
faithfully portrayed in order to bring 
him out with the right effect.’ ”’ 

Train then described to Sir Walter the 
singular character of Old Mortality, and 
the result was that incomparable tale, 
which took the English reading world 
by storm, and provoked in Scotland a 
curious fever of excitement, indignation, 
and applause. The most vigorous pro- 
test against its laxity came from Thomas 
MacCrie, one of the numerous biogra- 
phers of John Knox, “ who considered 
the representation of the Covenanters in 
the story of Old Mortality as so unfair 
as to demand at his hands a very serious 
rebuke.” This rebuke was administered 
at some length in a series of papers pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Christian In- 
Seott, the “ Black Hussar of 
Literature,” replied with much zest and 
spirit in the Quarterly Review ; cudgels 
were taken up on both sides, and the 
war went briskly on, until Jeffrey the 
Great in some measure silenced the con- 
troversy by giving it as his ultimatum 
that the treatment of an historical char- 
acter in a work of pure fiction was a 
matter of very trifling significance. It 
is not without interest that we see the 
same querulous virtue that winced un- 
der Sir Walter’s frank enthusiasm for 
Claverhouse uttering its protest to-day 


structor. 


against the more chilly and serupulous 
vindications of Mr. Morris’s biography. 
“ An apology for the crimes of a hired 
butcher,” one critic angrily calls the so- 
ber little volume, forgetting in his heat 
that the expression “hired butcher,” 
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though of a most scathing sound, is 
equally applicable to any soldier, from 
the highest to the lowest, who is paid 
by his government to kill his fellow-men. 
War is a rough trade, and if we choose 
to call names, it is as easy any time to 
say “ butcher” as “ hero.” Stronger 
words have not been lacking to vilify 
Dundee, and many of these choice anath- 
emas belong, one fears, to Luther’s cat- 
alogue of * downright, infamous, scanda- 
lous lies.”” Their freshness, however, is 
as amazing as their ubiquity, and they 
confront us every now and then in the 
most forlorn nooks and crannies of liter- 
ature. Not very long ago I was shut up 
for half an hour in a boarding-house par- 
lor in company with a solitary little book 
entitled Scheyichbi and the Strand, or 
Early Days along the Delaware. Its 
name proved to be the only really attract- 
ive thing about it, and I was speculating 
drearily as to whether Charles Lamb him- 
self could have extracted any amusement 
from its pages, when suddenly my eye 
lighted on a sentence that read like an 
old familiar friend: ‘The cruelty, the 
brutality, the mad, exterminating barbar- 
ity, of Claverhouse, and Lauderdale, and 
Jeffreys, the minions of episcopacy and 
the king.” There it stood, venerably 
correct in sentiment, with a strangely 
It is 
hard enough, surely, to see Claverhouse 
pilloried side by side with the brute Jef- 
freys ; but to meet him on the banks of 
the Delaware is like encountering Ezze- 
lin Romano on Fifth Avenue, or Julian 
the Apostate upon Boston Common. 
Much of this universal harmony of 
abuse may be fairly charged to Macau- 
lay, for it is he who in a few strongly 
written passages has presented to the 
general reader that remarkable compen- 


new location and surroundings. 


dium of wickedness commonly known as 
Dundee. ‘“ Rapacious and profane, of 
violent temper and obdurate heart,” is 
the great historian’s description of a 
man who sought but modest wealth, who 
never swore, and whose imperturbable 
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gentleness of manner was more appalling 
in its way than the fiercest transports of 
rage. Under Macaulay’s hands Claver- 
house exhibits a degree of ubiquity and 
mutability that might well require some 
supernatural basis to sustain it. He 
supports as many characters as Saladin 
in The Talisman; appearing now as his 
brother David Graham, in order to wit- 
ness the trial of the Wigtown martyrs, 
and now as his distant kinsman Patrick 
Graham, when it becomes expedient to 
figure as a dramatic feature of Argyle’s 
execution. He changes at will into Sir 
Robert Grierson, and is thus made re- 
sponsible for that highly curious game 
which Wodrow and Howie impute to 
Lag’s troopers, and which Macaulay de- 
scribes with as much gravity as if it 
were the sacking and pillage of some 
doomed Roman town. It is hard to un- 
derstand the precise degree of pleasure 
embodied in calling one’s self Apollyon 
and one’s neighbor Beelzebub; it is 
harder still to be properly impressed 
with the tremendous significance of the 
deed. 


girls, who, after an exhaustive course of 


IT have known a bevy of school- 


Paradise Lost, were so deeply imbued 
with the sombre glories of the satanic 
court that they assumed the names of its 
inhabitants ; and for the remainder of 
that term, even the mysterious little 
notes that form so important an element 
of boarding-school life began — heedless 
of grammar — with “ Chére Moloch,” 
and ended effusively with “ Your ever- 
devoted Belial.” It is quite possible 
that these children thought and hoped 


they were doing something desperately 
wicked, only they lacked an_ historian 
to chronicle their guilt. 


It is equally 
certain that Lag’s drunken troopers, if 
they ever did divert themselves in the 
unbecoming manner ascribed to them, 
might have been more profitably, and it 
would seem more agreeably, employed. 
But of one thing, at least, we may feel 
tolerably confident. The pastime would 
have found scant favor in the eyes of 
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Claverhouse, who was a man of little 
imagination, of stern discipline, and of 
fastidiously decorous habits. Why, even 
Wandering Willie does him this much 
justice, when he describes him as alone 
amid the lost souls, isolated in his con- 
temptuous pride from their feasts and 
“And there sat 
Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he 
lived, with his long, dark, curled locks 
streaming down over his laced buft-coat, 
and his left hand always on his right 
spule-blade, to hide the wound that the 
silver bullet had made. He sat apart 
from them all, and looked at them with 
a melancholy, haughty countenance.” 
If history be, as Napoleon asserts, noth- 


dreadful merriment : 


ing but fiction agreed upon, let us go 
straight to the fountain-head, and enjoy 
our draught of romance unspoiled by 
any dubious taint of veracity. 

Mr. Walter Bagehot, that most keen 
and tolerant of critics, has pointed out 
to us with his customary acumen that 
Macaulay never appreciated in the high- 
est degree either of the two great par- 
ties —the Puritans and the Cavaliers — 
who through so many stirring events 
embodied all the life and color of Eng- 
lish history. In regard to the former, 
it may be safely said that whatever 
slights they have received at the hands 
of other historians have been amply 
atoned for by Carlyle. He has thrown 
the whole weight of his powerful per- 
sonality into their seale, and has fairly 


frightened us into that earnestness of 


mind which is requisite for a due appre- 
ciation of their merits. 


His fine scorn 
for the pleasant vices which ensnare 
humanity extended itself occasionally 
to things which are pleasant without 
being vicious ; and under his leadership 
we hardly venture to hint at a cer- 
tain sneaking preference for the gayer 
of life. When Hazlitt, with a 
shameless audacity rare among English- 
men, disencumbers himself lightly of his 
conscience, and apostrophizes the reign 
of Charles II. as that “‘ happy, thought- 


side 
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less age, when king and nobles led pure- 
ly ornamental lives,” we feel our flesh 
chilled at such a candid avowal of volatil- 
ity. Surely Hazlitt must have under- 
stood that it is precisely the fatal pic- 
turesqueness of that period to which we, 
as moralists, so strenuously object. The 
courts of the first two Hanoverians were 
but little better or purer, but they were 
at least uglier, and we can afford to 
look with some leniency upon their short- 
comings. His sacred majesty George 
II. was hardly, save in the charitable 
eyes of Bishop Porteus, a shining ex- 
ample of rectitude; but let us rejoice 
that it never lay in the power of any 
human being to hint that he was in the 
smallest degree ornamental. 

The Puritan, then, has been wafted 
into universal esteem by the breath of 
his great eulogist ; but the Cavalier still 
waits for his historian. Poets and paint- 
ers and romancers have indeed loved to 
linger over this warm, impetuous life, so 
rich in vigor and beauty, so full to the 
brim of a hardy adventurous joy. Here, 
they seem to say, far more than in an- 
cient Greece, may be realized the throb- 
bing intensity of an unreflecting happi- 
For the Greek drank deeply of 
the cup of knowledge, and its bitterness 
turned his laughter into tears; the Ca- 
valier looked straight into the sunlight 
with clear, joyous eyes, and troubled 
himself not at all with the disheartening 
problems of humanity. How could a 
mind like Macaulay’s, logical and disci- 
plined, sympathize for a moment with this 
How 
was he, of all men, to understand this 
careless zest for the old feast of life, this 
unreasoning loyalty to an indifferent 


sovereign, this passionate devotion to a 


ness. 


utterly irresponsible buoyancy ! 


church and easy disregard of her pre- 
cepts, this magnificent wanton courage, 
this gay prodigality of enjoyment! It 
was his loss, no less than ours, that, in 
turning over the pages of the past, he 
should miss some of their beauty and 
their pathos ; for History, that calumni- 
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ated muse, whose sworn votaries do her 
little honor, has illuminated every inch 
of her parchment with a strong, gener- 
ous hand, and does not mean that we 
should contemptuously ignore the small- 
est fragment of her work. The superb 
charge of Rupert’s cavalry ; that impet- 
battle, 
mortal ranks might stand unbroken; the 


uous rush to before which no 
little group of heart-sick Cavaliers who 
turned at sunset 


irom the lost field of 
Marston Moor, and beheld their queen’s 
white standard floating over the enemy's 
the scaffolds of and 
King Charles ; the more glorious death 


ranks ; Montrose 
of Claverhouse, pressing the blood-stained 
grass, and listening for the last time to 
the far-off cries of victory ; Sidney Go- 
dolphin flinging away his life, with all its 
abundant promise and whispered hopes 
of fame; beautiful Francis Villiers lying 
stabbed to the heart in Surbiton lane, 
with his fair boyish face turned to the 
reddening sky, — these and many other 
pictures History has painted for us on 
her scroll, bidding us forget for a mo- 
ment our formidable theories and stren- 
uous partisanship, and suffer our hearts 
to be simply and wholesomely stirred by 
the brave lives and braver deaths of our 
mistaken brother men. 

“Every matter,” observes Epictetus, 
“has two handles by which it may be 
grasped ;” and the Cavalier is no ex- 
ception to the rule. We may, if we 
choose, regard him from a purely moral 
point of view, as a lamentably dissolute 
and profligate courtier; or from a purely 
picturesque point of view, as a gallant 
and loyal soldier ; or we may, if we are 
wise, take him as he stands, making 
room for him cheerfully as a fellow-crea- 
ture, and not vexing our souls too deep- 
ly over his brilliant divergence from our 
present standard. It is like a breath of 
fresh air blown from a roughening sez 


to feel, even at this distance of time, 


that strong young life beating joyously 
and eagerly against the barriers of the 
past; to see those curled and scented 
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aristocrats who, like the “dandies of 
the Crimea,” could fight as well as dance, 
facing pleasure and death, the ball-room 
and the battle-field, with the same smil- 
ing front, the same unflagging enthusi- 
asm. No wonder that Mr. Bagehot, 
analyzing with friendly sympathy the 
strength and weakness of the Cavalier, 
should find himself out of 
temper with an historian’s insensibility 


somewhat 
to virtues so primitive and recognizable 
in a not too merry world. 

“The greatness of this character is 
not in Macaulay’s way, and its faults 
Its 


alienates him. He is forever contrasting 


are. license affronts him, its riot 
the dissoluteness of Prince Rupert’s horse 
with the restraint of Cromwell’s pike- 
men. <A deep, enjoying nature finds in 
He has no tears for 
that warm life, no tenderness for that 
extinct 


him no sympathy. 
mirth. The ignorance of the 
Cavaliers, too, moves his wrath: ‘ They 
were ignorant of what every schoolgirl 
knows.’ Their loyalty to their sovereign 
is the devotion of the Egyptians to the 
god Apis: ‘ They selected a calf to adore.’ 
Their non-resistance offends the philoso- 
pher ; their license is commented on in 
the tone of a precisian. Their indeco- 
rum does not suit the dignity of the nar- 
ator. Their rich, free nature is un- 
appreciated ; the tingling intensity of 
their joy is unnoticed. In a word, there 
is something of the schoolboy about 
the Cavalier ; 


schoolmaster about the historian.” } 


there is somewhat of a 


That the gay gentlemen who glittered 
in the courts of the Stuarts were enviably 
ignorant of much that, for some inseru- 
table reason, we feel ourselves obliged to 
know to-day may be safely granted, and 
scored at once to the account of their 
good fortune. It is probable that they 
had only the vaguest notions about 
Sesostris, and could not have defined an 
hypothesis of homophones with any rea- 
But they 
were possessed, nevertheless, of a certain 


sonable degree of accuracy. 


1 Literary Studies, vol. ii. 
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information of their own, not garnered 
from books, and not always attainable 
to their critics. They knew life in 
its varying phases, from the delicious 
trifling of a polished and witty society 
to the stern realities of the camp and 
battle-field. They knew the world, wo- 
inen, and song, three things as_plea- 
sant and as profitable in their way as 
Hebrew, Euclid, and political economy. 
They knew how to live gracefully, to 
fight stoutly, and to die honorably ; and 
how to extract from the gray routine of 
existence a wonderfully distinct flavor 
of novelty and enjoyment. There were 
among them, as among the Puritans, 
true lovers, faithful husbands, tender 
fathers ; and the indiscriminate charge 
of dissoluteness on the one side, like the 
indiscriminate charge of hypocrisy on 
the other, is a cheap expression of our 
individual intolerance. 

The history of the Cavalier closes 
with Killiecrankie. The waning pres- 
tige of a once powerful influence con- 
centrated itself in Claverhouse, the latest 
and strongest figure on its canvas, the 
accepted type of its most brilliant and 
defiant qualities. Readers of old-fash- 
ioned novels may remember a lachrymose 
story, in two closely printed volumes, 


which enjoyed an amazing popularity 
some twenty years ago, and which was 


called The Last of the Cavaliers. It 
had for its hero a perfectly impossible 
combination of virtues, a cross between 
the Chevalier Bayard and the Admirable 
Crichton, labeled Dundee, and warrant- 
ed proof against all the faults and foibles 
of humanity. This automaton, who 
moved in a rarefied atmosphere through 
the whole dreary tale, performing noble 
deeds and uttering virtuous sentiments 
with monotonous persistency, embodied, 
we may presume, the author’s concep- 
tion of a character not generally credit- 
ed with such superfluous excellence. It 
was a fine specimen of imaginative treat- 
ment, and not wholly unlike some very 
popular historic methods by which sim- 
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ilar results are reached to-day. Quite 
recently, a despairing English critic, 
with an ungratified taste for realities, 
complained somewhat savagely that “a 
more intolerable embodiment of 
lieved excellence and monotonous suc- 
cess than the hero of the pious Glad- 
stonian’s worship was never moulded out 
of plaster of Paris.’ He was willing 
enough to yield his full share 
‘ation, but he wanted to see 
human, interesting Gladstone 


unre- 


of admi- 
the real, 
back of 
all this conventional and disheartening 
mock-heroism ; and, in the same spirit, 
we would like sometimes to see the real 
Claverhouse back of all the dramatic 
aecessories in which he has been so lib- 
erally disguised. 

But where, save perhaps in the ever- 
delightful pages of Old Mortality, shall 
we derive any moderate gratification 
from our search? Friends are apt to be 
as ill advised as foes, and Dundee’s eulo- 
gists, from Napier to Aytoun, have been 
distinguished rather for the excellence 
of their intentions than for any great 
felicity of execution. The “ lion-hearted 
warrior,” for whom Aytoun flings wide 
the gates of Athol, might be Ceur-de- 
Lion himself, or Marshal Ney, or Stone- 
wall Jackson, or any other brave fighter. 
There is no flavor of the 
Graeme in the somewhat long-winded 
hero, with his “falcon eye,” 
‘‘war-horse black as night,” 


distinctive 


and his 
and_ his 
trite commonplaces about foreign gold 
and Highland honor. On the other 
hand, the verdict of the disaffected may 
be summed up in the extraordinary lines 
with which Macaulay closes his account 
of Killiecrankie, and of Dundee’s brief, 
glorious struggle for his king: “ Dur- 
ing the last three months of his life he 
had proved himself a great warrior and 
politician, and his name is_ therefore 
mentioned with respect by that large 
class of persons who think that there is 
no excess of wickedness for which cour- 
age and ability do not atone.” 
cess of wickedness ! 


No ex- 
One wonders what 
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more could be said if we were discuss- 
ing Tiberius or Caligula, or if colder 
words were ever used to chill a soldier’s 
fame. Mr. Mowbray Morris, the latest 
historian in the field, seems divided be- 
tween a natural desire to sift the evi- 
dence for all this wickedness and a po- 
lite disinclination to say anything rude 
during the process, “a common imperti- 
nence of the day,” in which he declares 
he has no wish to join. This is exceed- 


ingly pleasant and though 


f=] 
hardly of primary importance; for a 
biographer’s sole duty is, after all, to 
the subject of his biography, and not to 


courteous, 


Macaulay, who can hold his own easily 
enough without any assistance whatever. 
When Sir James Stephens published, 
some years ago, his very earnest and ac- 
curate vindication of Sir Elijah Impey 
from the charges so lavishly brought 


against him in that matchless essay on 


Warren Hastings, he expressed at the 
same time his serene conviction that the 
great world would go on reading the 
essay and believing the charges just 
the same, — a new rendering of *“* Magna 
est veritas et prevalebit,” which brings 
it very near to Hesiod’s primitive expe- 
rience. 

As for Mr. Morris’s book, it is a eare- 
fully dispassionate study of a wild and 
stormy time, with a gray shadow of 
Claverhouse flitting faintly through it. 
In his wholesome dislike for the easy 
confidence with which historians assume 
has 
touched the opposite extreme, and mani- 


to know everything, its author 
fests such conscientious indecision as to 
the correctness of every document he 
quotes, that our heads fairly swim with 
accumulated uncertainties. This method 
of narration has one distinct advantage, 
— it cannot lead us far into error; but 
neither can it carry us forward impet- 
uously with the mighty rush of great 
events, and make us feel in our hearts 
the real and vital qualities of history. 
Mr. Morris proves very clearly and suc- 
cinctly that Claverhouse has been, to 
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use his temperate expression, “ harshly 
judged,” and that much of the cruelty 
assigned to him may be easily and 
cheaply refuted. He does full justice 
to the scrupulous decorum of his hero’s 
private life, and to the wonderful skill 
with which, after flight, he 
roused and held together the turbulent 
Highland clans, impressing even these 


James’s 


rugged spirits with the charm and force 
In the field 


the meanest of 


of his vigorous personality. 
lived like 


his men; sharing their poor food and 


Claverhouse 


hard lodgings, marching by their side 
through the bitter winter weather, and 
astonishing these hardy mountaineers by 
a power of physical endurance fully 
equal to their own. ‘The memory of his 
brilliant courage, of his gracious tact, 
even of his rare personal beauty, dwelt 
with them for generations, and found 
passionate expression in that ery wrung 
from the sore heart of the old chieftain 
at Culloden, “ Oh, for one hour of Dun- 
dee!” 

3ut in the earlier portions of Mr. 
Morris’s the scenes at 
Drumelog and Bothwell Bridge, at Ayr- 
shire and Clydesdale, we confess that 


narrative, in 


we look in vain for the Claverhouse of 
our fancy. Can it be that this energetic, 
modest, and rather estimable young sol- 
dier, distinguished, apparently, for noth- 
ing save prompt and accurate obedience 
to his orders, is the man who, in a few 
short years, made himself so feared and 
hated that it became necessary to credit 
him with the direct patronage of Satan ? 
One is tempted to quote Mr. Swinburne’s 
pregnant lines concerning another enig- 
matic character of Scottish history : — 

‘ Some faults the gods will give to fetter 

Man’s highest intent, 

But surely you were something better 

Than innocent.” 
Of the real Dundee we catch only fly- 
ing glimpses here and there, — on his 
wedding night, for instance, when he is 
off and away after the now daring rebels, 
leaving his bride of an hour to weep his 
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absence, and listen with what patience 
she might to her mother’s assiduous re- 
proaches. “I shall be revenged some 
time or other of the unseasonable trouble 
these dogs give me,” grumbles the young 
husband with pardonable _ irritation. 
“They might have let Tuesday pass.” 
It is the real Dundee, likewise, who, in 
the gray of early morning, rides briskly 
out of Edinburgh in scant time to save 
his neck, scrambles up the castle rock 
for a last farewell to Gordon, and is off 
to the north to raise the standard of 
King James, “ wherever the spirit of 
Montrose shall me.” In 
Hamilton and the convention send word 
imperatively, “ Dilly, dilly, dilly, come 
and be killed.” 
the censured 
with some asperity for his unpatriotic 
reluctance to comply. 


direct vain 


The wily bird declines 
invitation, and has been 
For one short 
week of rest he lingers at Dudhope, 
where his wife is awaiting her confine- 
ment, and then flies further northward 
to Glen Ogilvy, whither a regiment is 
quickly sent to apprehend him. There 
is a reward of twenty thousand pounds 
sterling on his head, but he who thinks 
to win it must move, like Hédr, with his 
feet shod in silence. By the time Liv- 
ingstone and his dragoons reach Glamis, 
Dundee is far in the Highlands, and 
henceforth all the fast-darkening hopes 
of the loyalists are centred in him alone. 
For him remain thirteen months of in- 
credible hardships and anxiety, a single 
stolen visit to his wife and infant son, 
heart-sick appeals to James for some 
recognition of the desperate efforts made 
in his behalf, a brilliant irregular cam- 
paign, a last decisive victory, and a 
soldier’s death. “It is the less matter 
for me, seeing the day goes well for my 
master,” he answers simply, when told 
of his mortal hurt; and in this unfalter- 
ing loyalty we read the lifelong lesson 
of the Cavalier. If, as a recent poet 
tells us, the memory of Nero be not 
wholly vile, because one human being 
was found to weep for him, surely the 
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memory of James Stuart may be for- 
given much because of this faithful ser- 
vice. It is hard to understand it now. 

‘* In God’s name, then, what plague befell us, 

To fight for such a thing ? ”’ 
is our modern way of looking at the 
problem; but the mental processes of 
the Cavalier were less inquisitorial and 
analytic. ‘Iam no politician, and I do 
not care about nice distinctions,” says 
Major Bellenden bluntly, when request- 
ed to consider the insurgents’ side of 
the case. ‘ My sword is the king’s, and 
when he commands, I draw it in his 
service.” 

As for that other and better known 
Claverhouse, the determined foe of the 
Covenant, the unrelenting and merciless 
punisher of a disobedient peasantry, he, 
too, is best taken as he stands; shorn, 
indeed, of Wodrow’s extravagant embel- 
lishments, but equally free from the deli- 
cate gloss of a too liberal absolution. 
He was a soldier acting under the strin- 
gent orders of an angry government, 
and he carried out the harsh measures 
entrusted to him with a stern and im- 
Those were turbulent 
times, and the wild western Whigs had 
given decisive proof on more than one 
occasion that they were ill disposed to 
figure as mere passive martyrs to their 
cause. 


partial severity. 


‘* For treason, d’ ye see, 

Was to them a dish of tea, 

And murder, bread and butter.’’ 
They were stout fighters, too, taking as 
kindly to their carnal as to their spirit- 
ual weapons, and a warfare against them 
was as ingloriously dangerous as the mel- 
ancholy skirmishes of our own army with 
the Indians, who, it would seem, were 
driven to the war-path by a somewhat 
There is 
not the slightest evidence, however, that 
Claverhouse was either to the 
danger or the cruelty of the work he 
was given to do. 


similar mode of treatment. 


averse 
Religious toleration 


was then an unknown quantity. The 
Church of England and her Presbyterian 
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neighbor persecuted each other with 
friendly assiduity, while Rome was more 
than willing, should an opportunity offer, 
to lay a chastening hand on both. If 
there were any new-fangled notions in 
the air about private judgment and the 
rights of conscience, Claverhouse was the 
last man in England to have been a pio- 
neer in such a movement. He was pas- 
sionately attached to his church, unreser- 
vedly loyal to his king, and as indifferent 
as Hamlet to his own life and the lives 
of other people. It is strange to hear 
Mr. Morris excuse him for his share in 
the death of the lad Hyslop, by urging 
in his behalf a Pilate-like disinclination 
to quarrel with a powerful ally, and risk 
a censure from court. Never was there 
a man who brooked opposition as impa- 
tiently, when he felt that his interests or 
his principles were at stake; but it is to 
of a Cove- 
nanter more or less was hardly, in his 
eyes, a matter of vital importance. This 
attitude of unconcern is amply illustrated 
in the letter written by Claverhouse to 


be feared that the shooting 


Queensberry after the execution of John 
Brown, “ the Christian carrier,” for the 
sole crime of absenting himself from the 
publie worship of the Episcopalians, says 
Macaulay ; for outlawry and resetting 
of rebels, hint less impassioned _histo- 
rians. Be this as it may, however, John 
Brown was shot in the Ploughlands ; 
and his nephew, seeing the soldiers’ 
muskets leveled next at him, consented, 
on the promise of being recommended 
for mercy, to make “an ingenuous con- 
fession,’ and give evidence against his 
uncle’s associates. Accordingly, we find 
facts to 
Queensberry, and adding in the most 
purely neutral spirit, — 

“T have acquitted myself when I 
have told your Grace the case. He [the 
nephew | has been but a month or two 
with halbert ; and if 
thinks he deserves no mercy, justice will 


Claverhouse detailing these 


his vour Grace 
pass on him; for I, having no commis- 


sion of justiciary myself, have delivered 
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him up to the lieutenant-general, to be 
disposed of as he pleases.” 

Here, at least, is a sufficiently candid 
exposition of Claverhouse’s habitual tem- 
per. He was in no sense of the word 
bloodthirsty. The test oath was not of 
his contriving ; the penalty for its refusal 
was not of his appointing. He was will- 
ing enough to give his prisoner the 
promised chance for life; but as for 
any real solicitude in the matter, you 
might as well expect Hamlet to be con- 
cerned because, by an awkward misap 
prehension, a foolish and innocent old 
man has been stabbed like a rat behind 
the arras. 

When Plutarch was asked why he 
did not oftener select virtuous characters 
to write that he 
found the sinners more interesting ; and 


about, he intimated 
while his judgment is to be deprecated, 
it can hardly be belied. We 
Marcus Aurelius, delight in 
Cesar; we admire Sir Robert Peel, but 


revere 
but we 


we enjoy Richelieu ; we praise Welling- 
ton, but we never weary of Napoleon. 
* Our 
cemented with sickly qualities ; and who- 


being,” says Montaigne, * is 
ever should divest man of the seeds of 
those qualities would destroy the funda- 


mental conditions of human life.” It is 


idle to look to Claverhouse for precisely 
the 
John Howard; but we need not, on that 


virtues which we most esteem in 
account, turn our eyes reproachfully from 
one of the most striking and characteris- 
tic figures in English history. He was 
not merely a picturesque feature of his 
cause, like Rupert of the Rhine, nor a 
martyr to its fallen hopes, like the Mar- 
quis of Montrose; he was its single 
chance, and with his death it died. In 
versatility and daring, in diplomatic 
shrewdness and military acumen, he far 
outranked any soldier of hisday. “ The 
charm of an engaging personality,” says 
a recent critic, “ belongs to Montrose, 
and the pity of his death deepens the 
romance of his life ; but the strong man 
was Dundee.” 

Agnes Repplier. 
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On the northeast corner of my vine- 
yard in central North Carolina, and 
fronting on the Lumberton plank-road, 
there stood a small frame house, of the 
simplest construction. It was built of 
pine lumber, and contained but one 
room, to which one window gave light 
and one door admission. Its weather- 
beaten sides revealed a virgin innocence 
of paint. Against one end of the house, 
and occupying half its width, there stood 
a huge brick chimney: the crumbling 
mortar had left large cracks between the 
bricks ; the bricks themselves had _ be- 
gun to scale off in large flakes, leaving 
the chimney sprinkled with unsightly 
blotches. These evidences of decay 
were but partially concealed by a creep- 
ing vine, which extended its slender 
branches hither and thither in an am- 
bitious but futile attempt to cover the 
whole chimney. The wooden shutter, 
which had once protected the unglazed 
window, had fallen from its hinges, 
and lay rotting in the rank grass and 
jimson-weeds beneath. This building, 
I learned when I bought the 
been used as a school-house 


place, had 
for several 
years prior to the breaking out of the 
war, since which time it had remained 
unoccupied, save when some stray cow 
or vagrant hog had sought shelter within 
its walls from the chill rains and nipping 
winds of winter. 

One day my wife requested me to 
build her a new kitchen. The house 
erected by us, when we first came to live 


upon the vineyard, contained a very con- 
veniently arranged kitchen ; but for some 
occult reason my wife wanted a kitchen 
in the back yard, apart from the dwell- 
ing-house, after the usual Southern fash- 


ion. Of course I had to build it. 
To save expense, I decided to tear 
down the old school-house, and use the 


lumber, which was in a good state of 


preservation, in the construction of the 
new kitchen. Before demolishing the 
old house, however, I made an estimate 
of the amount of material contained in 
it, and found that I would have to buy 
several hundred feet of new lumber in 
order to build the new kitchen accord- 
ing to my wife’s plan. 

One morning old Julius McAdoo, our 
colored coachman, harnessed the gray 
mare to the rockaway, and drove my wife 
and me over to the saw-mill from which 
We 
drove down the long lane which led from 
our house to the plank-road ; following 
the plank-road for about a mile, we 


I meant to order the new lumber. 


turned into a road running through the 
forest and across the swamp to the saw- 
mill beyond. Our carriage jolted over 
the half-rotted corduroy road which tray- 
ersed the swamp, and then climbed the 
long hill leading to the saw-mill. When 
we reached the mill, the foreman had 
gone over to a neighboring farm-house, 
probably to smoke or gossip, and we 
were compelled to await his return be- 
fore could our 
We remained seated in the carriage, a 
few 


we transact business. 


rods from the mill, and watched 
the leisurely movements of the mill- 
hands. We had not waited long before 
a huge pine log was placed in position, 
the machinery of the mill was set in mo- 
tion, and the circular saw began to eat 
its way through the log, with a loud 
whirr which resounded throughout the 
vicinity of the mill. The sound rose 
and fell in a sort of rhythmic cadence. 
which, heard from where we sat, was 
not unpleasing, and not loud enough to 
prevent conversation. When the saw 
started on its second journey through 
the log, Julius observed, in a lugubrious 
tone, and with a perceptible shudder : — 

“Ugh! but dat des do cuddle my 
blood !” 
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‘What ’s the matter, Uncle Julius? ”’ 
inquired my wife, who is of a very sym- 
pathetic turn of mind. * Does the noise 
affect your nerves ? ” 

“No, Miss replied the old 
man, with emotion, “ I ain’ narvous ; but 


Annie,” 


dat saw, a-cuttin’ en grindin’ thoo dat 
stick er timber, en moanin’, en groanin’, 
en sweekin’, kyars my ’memb’ance back 
ter ole times, en ’min’s me er po’ San- 
dy.” The pathetic intonation with which 
he lengthened out the “ po’ Sandy ” 
touched a responsive chord in our own 
hearts. 

** And who was poor Sandy?” asked 
my wife, who takes a deep interest in 
the stories of plantation life which she 
hears from the lips of the older colored 
people. Some of these stories are quaint- 
ly humorous ; others wildly extravagant, 
revealing the Oriental cast of the negro’s 
imagination ; while others, poured freely 
into the sympathetic ear of a Northern- 
bred woman, disclose many a tragic in- 
cident of the darker side of slavery. 

“ Sandy,” said Julius, in reply to my 
wife’s question, “‘ was a nigger w’at use- 
ter b’long ter ole Mars Marrabo Me- 
Swayne. Mars Marrabo’s place wuz on 
de yuther side’n de swamp, right nex’ ter 
yo’ place. Sandy wuz a monst’us good 
nigger, en could do so many things 
erbout a plantation, en alluz ’ten’ ter his 
wuk so well, dat wen Mars Marrabo’s 


chilluns growed up en married off, dey 
all un ’em wanted dey daddy fer ter gin 


But 
Mars Marrabo knowed de res’ would n’ 


*em Sandy fer a weddin’ present. 


be satisfied ef he gin Sandy ter a’er one 
un ’em; so w’en dey wuz all done mar- 
ried, he fix it by “lowin’ one er his chil- 
luns ter take Sandy fer a mont’ 
den ernudder for a mont’ er so, en so on 
dat erway tel dey had all had ’im de 
same lenk er time; en den dey would 
all take him roun’ ag’in, ’cep’n oncet in a 
wile wen Mars Marrabo would len’ ’im 


er So, en 


ter some er his yuther kinfolks ’roun’ de 
country, wen dey wuz short er han’s; 
tel bimeby it go so Sandy did n’ hardly 
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knowed whar he wuz gwine ter stay fum 
one week’s een ter de yuther. 

“One time wen Sandy wuz lent out 
ez yushal, a spekilater come erlong wid 
a lot er niggers, en Mars Marrabo swap’ 
Sandy’s wife off fer a noo oman. W’en 
Sandy come back, Mars Marrabo gin ’im 
a dollar, en “lowed he wuz monst'us sor- 
ry fer ter break up de fambly, but de 
spekilater had gin ’im big boot, en times 
wuz hard en money skase, en so he wuz 
bleedst ter make de trade. Sandy tuk 
on some *bout losin’ his wife, but he soon 
seed dey want no use cryin’ ober spilt 
merlasses ; en lacked de 


looks er de noo ’ooman, he tuk up wid her 


bein’ ez he 


atter she b’n on de plantation a mont’ 
er so. 

“ Sandy en his noo wife got on mighty 
well tergedder, en de niggers all ’mence’ 
ter talk about how lovin’ dey wuz. W’en 
Tenie wuz tuk sick oncet, Sandy useter 
set up all night wid ’er, en den go ter 
wuk in de mawnin’ des lack he had his 
reg’lar sleep; en Tenie would ’a done 
anythin’ in de worl’ for her Sandy. 

“Sandy en Tenie had n’ b’en libbin’ 
tergedder fer mo’ d’n two mont’s befe’ 
Mars Marrabo’s old uncle, w’at libbed 
down in Robeson County, sent up ter 
fine out ef Mars Marrabo could n’ len’ 
"im _er hire ‘im a good han’ fer a mont’ 
er so. Sandy’s marster wuz one er dese 
yer easy-gwine folks w’at wanter please 
eve ybody, en he says yas, he could len’ 
En Mars Marrabo tole 
Sandy fer ter git ready ter go down ter 


‘im Sandy. 


Robeson nex’ day, fer ter stay a mont’ 
er so. 

“ Hit wuz monst’us hard on Sandy fer 
ter take ‘im ’way fum Tenie. Hit wuz 
so fur down ter Robeson dat he did n’ 
hab 
her tel de time wuz up; he would n’ a’ 
mine comin’ ten er fifteen mile at night 
ter see Tenie, but Mars Marrabo’s un- 


no chance er comin’ back ter see 


cle’s plantation wuz mo’ d’n forty mile 
off. Sandy wuz mighty sad en cas’ 
down atter w’at Mars Marrabo tole ’im, 
en he says ter Tenie, sezee : — 
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“*T’m gittin monstus ti’ed er dish 
yer gwine roun’ so much. Here [is lent 
ter Mars Jeems dis mont’, en I got ter 
do so-en-so; en ter Mars Archie de nex’ 
mont’, en I got ter do so-en-so; den I 
got ter go ter Miss Jinnie’s: en hit’s 
Sandy dis en Sandy dat, en Sandy yer 
en Sandy dere, tel it ‘pears ter me I ain’ 
got no home, ner no marster, ner no 
mistiss, ner no nuffin’. I can’t eben keep 
a wife: my yuther ole ’oman wuz sole 
away widout my gittin’ a chance fer ter 
tell her good-by ; en now I got ter go off 
en leab you, Tenie, en I dunno whe’r 
I’m eber gwine ter see yer ag’in er no. 
I wisht I wuz a tree, er a stump, er a 
rock, er sump’n w’at could stay on de 
plantation fer a wile.’ 

“ Atter Sandy got thoo talkin’, Tenie 
did n’ say naer word, but des sot dere by 
de fier, studyin’ en studyin’. Bimeby 
she up’n says: — 

“¢ Sandy, is I eber tole you I wuz a 
cunjuh-’ooman ? ’ 

“Co’se Sandy had n’ nebber dremp’ 
er nuffin lack dat, en he made a great 
miration w’en he hear wat ‘Tenie say. 
Bimeby Tenie went on : — 

“«*T ain’ goophered nobody, ner done 
no cunjuh-wuk fer fifteen year er mo; 
en wen I got religion I made up my 
mine I would n’ wuk no mo’ goopher. 
Sut dey is some things I doan b’lieve 
it’s no sin fer ter do; en ef you doan 
wanter be sent roun’ fum pillar ter pos’, 
en ef you doan wanter go down ter 
Robeson, I kin fix things so yer won't 
haf ter. Ef you’ll des say de word, I 
kin turn yer ter wateber yer wanter be, 
en yer kin stay right whar yer wanter, 
ez long ez yer mineter.’ 

“‘ Sandy say he doan keer; he’s wil- 
lin’ fer ter do anythin’ fer ter stay close 
ter Tenie. Den Tenie ax’im ef he doan 
wanter be turnt inter a rabbit. 

“Sandy say, ‘No, de dogs mout git 
atter me.’ 

“«Shill I turn yer ter a wolf?’ sez 
Tenie. 

““* No, eve’ybody ’s skeered er a wolf, 
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en I doan want nobody ter be skeered 
er me.’ 

*¢Shill I turn 
bird ?’ 

“¢No, a hawk mout ketch me. I 
wanter be turnt inter sump’n wt ‘ll 
stay in one place.’ 


yer ter a mawkin- 


“<T kin turn yer ter a tree,’ 
Tenie. 


sez 
‘You won’t hab no mouf ner 
years, but I kin turn yer back oncet in 
a wile, so yer kin git sump’n ter eat, 
en hear wat ’s gwine on.’ 

“ Well, Sandy say dat ’Il do. En so 
Tenie tuk ‘im down by de aidge er de 
swamp, not fur fum de quarters, en turnt 
‘im inter a big pine-tree, en sot ’im out 
mongs’ some yuther trees. En de nex’ 
mawnin’, ez some er de fiel’ han’s wuz 
gwine long dere, dey seed a tree w’at 
dey did n’ ’member er habbin’ seed befo ; 
it wuz monst’us quare, en dey wuz bleedst 
ter ‘low dat dey had n’ ’membered right, 
er e’se one er de saplin’s had be’n grow- 
in’ monst’us fas’. 

“ W’en Mars dat 
Sandy wuz gone, he ‘lowed Sandy had 
runned away. 


Marrabo ’skiver’ 


He got de dogs out, but 
de las’ place dey could track Sandy ter 
wuz de foot er dat pine-tree. En dere 
de dogs stood en barked, en bayed, en 
pawed at de tree, en tried ter climb up 
on it; en wen dey wuz tuk roun’ thoo 
de swamp ter look fer de scent, dey 
broke loose en made fer dat tree ag’in. 
It wuz de beatenis’ thing de w’ite folks 
eber hearn of, en Mars Marrabo ‘lowed 
dat Sandy must a’ clim’ up on de tree 
en jump’ off on a mule er sump’n, en rid 
fur “nuff fer ter spile de scent. Mars 
Marrabo wanted ter ’euse some er de 
yuther niggers er heppin Sandy off, but 
dey all *nied it ter de las’ ; en eve’ybody 
knowed Tenie sot too much by Sandy 
fer ter he’p ’im run away whar she 
could n’ nebber see *im no mo’. 

“Wen Sandy had be’n gone long 
‘nuff fer folks ter think he done got 
clean away, Tenie useter go down ter de 


‘woods at night en turn ’im back, en den 


dey’d slip up ter de cabin en set by de 
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fire en talk. But dey ha’ ter be mon- 
st’us keerful, er e’se somebody would a 
seed ’em, en dat would a spile de whole 
thing ; so Tenie alluz turnt Sandy back 
in de mawnin’ early, befo’ anybody wuz 
a-stirrin’. 

“ But Sandy didn’ git erlong widout 
his trials en tribberlations. One day a 
woodpecker come erlong en ’mence’ ter 
peck at de tree; en de nex’ time Sandy 
wuz turnt back he had a little roun’ hole 
in his arm, des lack a sharp stick be’n 
stuck in it. Atter dat Tenie sot a spar- 
rer-hawk fer ter watch de tree; en w’en 
de woodpecker come erlong nex’ mawnin’ 
fer ter finish his nes’, he got gobble’ up 
mos’ fo’ he stuck his bill in de bark. 

‘* Nudder time, Mars Marrabo sent a 
nigger out in de woods fer ter chop tup- 
pentime boxes. De man chop a box in 
dish yer tree, en hack’ de bark up two 
er th’ee feet, fer ter let de tuppentime 
run. De nex’ time Sandy wuz turnt 
back he had a big skyar on his lef’ leg, 
des lack it be’n skunt; en it tuk Tenie 


nigh “bout all night fer ter fix a mixtry 


ter kyo it up. Atter dat, Tenie sot 
a hawnet fer ter watch de tree; en w’en 
de nigger come back ag’in fer ter cut 
ernudder box on de yuther side’n de 
tree, de hawnet stung ’im so hard dat 
de ax slip en cut his foot nigh *bout off. 

“‘ W’en Tenie see so many things hap- 
penin’ ter de tree, she ’cluded she ’d ha’ 
ter turn Sandy ter sump’n e’se; en atter 
studyin’ de matter ober, en talkin’ wid 
Sandy one ebenin’, she made up her 
mine fer ter fix up a goopher mixtry 
wat would turn herse’f en Sandy ter 
foxes, er sump’n, so dey could run away 
en go some’rs whar dey could be free en 
lib lack w’ite folks. 

“But dey ain’ no tellin’ w’at ’s gwine 
ter happen in dis worl’. Tenie had got 
de night sot fer her en Sandy ter run 
away, wen dat ve’y day one er Mars 
Marrabo’s sons rid up ter de big house 
in his buggy, en say his wife wuz mon- 
st’us sick, en he want his mammy ter len’ 


"im a ’ooman fer ter nuss his wife. 
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Tenie’s mistiss say sen’ Tenie; she wuz 
a good nuss. Young mars wuz in a tar- 
rible hurry fer ter git back home. Tenie 
wuz washin’ at de big house dat day, en 
her mistiss say she should go right ‘long 
wid her young marster. tried 
ter make some ’scuse fer ter git away 
en hide tel night, w’en she would have 
eveything fix’ up fer her en Sandy ; she 


Tenie 


say she wanter go ter her cabin fer ter 
git her bonnet. Her mistiss say it doan 
matter “bout de bonnet; her head-hank- 
cher wuz good ‘nuff. Den Tenie say 
she wanter git her bes’ frock; her mis- 
tiss say no, she doan need no mo’ frock, 
en wen dat one got dirty she could git 
a clean one whar she wuz gwine. So 
Tenie had ter git in de buggy en go 
‘long wid young Mars Dunkin ter his 
plantation, wich wuz mo’ d’n_ twenty 
mile away; en dey want no chance er 
her seein’ Sandy no mo’ tel she come 
back home. De po’ gal felt monst’us 
bad erbout de way things wuz gwine 
on, en she knowed Sandy mus’ be a won- 
d’rin’ why she didn’ come en turn ‘im 
back no mo’. 

“ Wiles wuz away nussin’ 
young Mars Dunkin’s wife, Mars Mar- 
rabo tuk a notion fer ter buil’ ’im a noo 


Tenie 


kitchen ; en bein’ ez he had lots er tim- 
ber on his place, he begun ter look 
*roun’ fer a tree ter hab de lumber sawed 
out’n. En I dunno how it come to be 
so, but he happen fer ter hit on de ve’y 
tree wat Sandy wuz turnt inter. Tenie 
wuz gone, en dey wa’n’t nobody ner 
nuffin’ fer ter watch de tree. 


“ De two men w’at cut de tree down 


say dey nebber had sech a time wid a 
tree befo’: dey axes would glansh off, 
en didn’ ’pear ter make no progress 
thoo de wood; en of all de creakin’, en 
shakin’, en wobblin’ you eber see, dat 
tree done it w’en it commence’ ter fall. 
It wuz de beatenis’ thing ! 

“Wen dey got de tree all trim’ up, 
dey chain it up ter a timber waggin, en 
start fer de saw-mill. But dey had a 
hard time gittin’ de log dere: fus’ dey 
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got stuck in de mud wen dey wuz 


gwine crosst de swamp, en it wuz two er 
th’ee hours befo’ dey could git out. 
W’en dey start’ on ag’in, de chain kep’ 


a-comin’ loose, en dey had ter keep 
a-stoppin’ en a-stoppin’ fer ter hitch de 
log up ag’in. W’en dey commence’ ter 
climb de hill ter de saw-mill, de log 
broke loose, en roll down de hill en in 
mongs’ de trees, en hit tuk nigh “bout 
half a day mo’ ter git it haul’ up ter de 
saw-mill. : 

5 a De nex’ mawnin’ atter de day de 
tree wuz haul’ ter de saw-mill, Tenie 
come home. W’en she got back ter her 
cabin, de fus’ thing she done wuz ter 
run down ter de woods en see how Sandy 
wuz gittin’ on. W’en she seed de stump 
standin’ dere, wid de sap runnin’ out’n 
it, en de limbs layin’ scattered roun’, 
she nigh “bout went out’n her mine. She 
run ter her cabin, en got her goopher 
mixtry, en den foller de track 
timber waggin ter de saw-mill. 


er de 

She 
knowed Sandy could w lib mo’ d’n a min- 
ute er so ef she turn’ him back, fer he 
wuz all chop’ up so he ’d a be’n bleedst 
ter die. But she wanted ter turn ’im 
back long ernuff fer ter ’splain ter ’im 
dat she had n’ went off a-purpose, en lef’ 
‘im ter be chop’ down en sawed up. 
She didn’ want Sandy ter die wid no 
hard feelin’s to’ds her. 

“De han’s at de saw-mill had des got 
de big log on de kerridge, en wuz. start- 
in’ up de saw, wen dey seed a ’oman 
runnin up de hill, all out er bref, cryin’ 
en gwine 
’stracted. It wuz Tenie; she come right 
inter de mill, en th’owed herse’f on de 
log, right in front er de saw, a-hollerin’ 
en cryin’ ter her Sandy ter fergib her, 
en not ter think hard er her, fer it wa’n’t 
no fault er hern. 


on des lack she wuz plumb 


Den Tenie membered 
de tree didn’ hab no years, en she wuz 
gittin’ ready fer ter wuk her goopher 
mixtry so ez ter turn Sandy back, w’en 
de mill-hands kotch holt er her en tied 
her arms wid a rope, en fasten’ her to 
one er de posts in de saw-mill; en den 
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dey started de saw up ag’in, en cut de 
log up inter bo’ds en scantlin’s right 
befo’ her eyes. But it wuz mighty hard 
wuk; fer of all de sweekin’, en moanin’, 
en groanin’, dat log done it wiles de 
saw wuz a-cuttin’ thoo it. De saw wuz 
one er dese yer ole-timey, up-en-down 
saws, en hit tuk longer dem days ter 
saw a log ’en it do now. Dey greased 
de saw, but dat didn’ stop de fuss; hit 
kep’ right on, tel finely dey got de log 
all sawed up. 

‘* W’en de oberseah w’at run de saw- 
mill come fum brekfas’, de han’s up en 
tell him “bout de crazy ’ooman — ez dey 
s’ posed she wuz — wat had come run- 
nin’ in de saw-mill, a-hollerin’ en gwine 
on, en tried ter th’ow herse’f befo’ de 
saw. En de 
er de han’s fer ter take Tenie back ter 
her marster’s plantation. 


oberseah sent two er th’ee 


*'Tenie ‘peared ter be out’n her mine 
fer a long time, en her marster ha’ ter 
lock her up inde smoke-’ouse tel she got 
Mars Marrabo wuz 
monst’us mad, en hit would a made yo’ 


ober her spells. 


flesh crawl fer ter hear him cuss, caze he 
say de spekilater w’at he got Tenie fum 
had fooled ’im by wukkin’ a crazy oman 
off on him. Wiles Tenie wuz lock up 
in de smoke-’ouse, Mars Marrabo tuk ’n’ 
haul de lumber fum de saw-mill, en put 
up his noo kitchen. 

“ W’en Tenie got quiet’ down, so she 
could be ‘lowed ter go ’roun’ de planta- 
tion, she up’n tole her marster all erbout 
Sandy en de pine-tree; en wen Mars 
Marrabo hearn it, he “lowed she wuz de 
wuss ’stracted nigger he eber hearn of. 
He didn’ know w’at ter do wid Tenie: 
fus’ he thought he ’d put her in de po’- 
house; but finely, seein’ ez she didn’ 
do no harm ter nobody ner nuffin’, but 
des went roun’ moanin’, en groanin’, en 
shakin’ her head, he ’eluded ter let her 
stay on de plantation en nuss de little 
nigger chilluns wen dey mammies wuz 
ter wuk in de cotton-fiel’. 

“De noo kitchen Mars Marrabo buil’ 
wuzn’ much use, fer it had n’ be’n put 
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up long befo’ de niggers ’mence’ ter no- 
tice quare things erbout it. Dey could 
hear sump’n moanin’ en groanin’ *bout 
de kitchen in de night-time, en w’en de 
win’ would blow dey could hear sump’n 
a-hollerin’ en sweekin’ lack hit wuz in 
great pain en sufferin’. En hit got so 
atter a wile dat hit wuz all Mars Mar- 
rabo’s wife could do ter git a ’ooman ter 
stay in de kitchen in de daytime long 
ernuff ter do de cookin’ ; en dey wa’n’t 
naer nigger on de plantation wat would n’ 
rudder take forty dan ter go ’bout dat 
kitchen atter dark, — dat is, ’cep’n Te- 
nie; she didn’ pear ter mine de ha/nts. 
She useter slip ’roun’ at night, en set on 
de kitchen steps, en lean up agin de do’- 
jamb, en run on ter herse’f wid some 
kine er foolishness w’at nobody could n’ 
make out; fer Mars Marrabo had th’eat- 
en’ ter sen’ her off’n de plantation ef 
she say anything ter any er de yuther 
But 
niggers foun’ out all 
*bout it, en dey all knowed de kitchen 
ha’nted by En 
bimeby hit got so Mars Marrabo’s wife 
herse’f wuz 


niggers “bout de pine-tree. some- 


how er nudder de 


wuz Sandy’s  sperrit. 


skeered ter go in de 
yard atter dark. 

“ W’en it come ter dat, Mars Marrabo 
tuk ’n’ to’ de kitchen down, en use’ de 
lumber fer ter buil’ dat ole school-’ouse 
wat youer talkin’ *bout pullin’ down. 
De school-’ouse wuz n’ use’ ’cep’n’ in de 
daytime, en on dark nights folks gwine 


out 


"long de road would hear quare soun’s 


en see quare things. Po’ ole Tenie use- 
ter go down dere at night, en wander 
’roun’ de school-’ouse ; en de niggers all 
"lowed she went fer ter talk wid Sandy’s 
sperrit. En one winter mawnin’, w’en 
one er de boys went ter school early fer 
ter start de fire, w’at should he fine but 
po’ ole Tenie, layin’ on de flo’, stiff, en 
cole, en dead. Dere did n’ ’pear’ ter be 
nuffin’ pertickler de matter wid her, — 
she had des 
her Sandy. 


no tears. 


grieve’ herse’f ter def fer 
Mars Marrabo did n’ shed 
He thought Tenie wuz crazy, 
en dey wa’n’t no tellin’ w’at she mout do 
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nex’; en dey ain’ much room in dis worl’ 
fer crazy wite folks, let ‘lone a crazy 
nigger. 

* Hit wa’n’t long atter dat befo’ Mars 
Marrabo sole a piece er his track er lan’ 
ter Mars Dugal’ McAdoo, — my ole 
marster, —en dat’s how de ole school- 
W’en 


de wah broke out, de school stop’, en de 


house happen to be on yo’ place. 


ole school-’ouse be’n stannin’ empty ever 
sence, — dat is, ’cep’n’ fer de ha’nts. 
En folks sez dat de gle school-ouse, er 
any yuther house w’at got any er dat 
lumber in it w’at wuz sawed out’n de 
tree w’at Sandy wuz turnt inter, is gwine 
ter be ha’nted tel de las’ piece er plank 
is rotted en crumble’ inter dus’.” 

Annie had listened to this gruesome 
narrative with strained attention. 

“ What a 


claimed, when Julius had finished, ** un- 


system it was,” she ex- 

der which such things were possible! ” 
“What things ?” 

“ Are 


the possibility 


I asked, in amaze- 
ment. you seriously considering 
of a man’s being turned 
into a tree ?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied quickly, “ not 
that;” and then she added absently, 
and with a dim look in her fine eyes, 
“ Poor Tenie !” 

We ordered the lumber, and returned 
home. That night, after we had gone 
to bed, and my wife had to all appear- 
ances been sound asleep for half an 
hour, she startled me out of an incipient 
doze by exclaiming suddenly, — 

“ John, I don’t believe I want my 
new kitchen built out of the lumber in 
that old school-house.”’ 

“You would n’t for a moment allow 
yourself,” I replied, with some asperity, 
“to be influenced by that absurdly im- 
possible yarn which Julius was spinning 
to-day ?” 

“1 know the story is absurd,” she re- 
plied dreamily, ‘and I am not so silly 
as to believe it. But I don’t think I 
should ever be able to take any plea- 
sure in that kitchen if it were built out 
of that lumber. Besides, I think the 
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kitchen would look better and last long- 
er if the lumber were all new.” 

Of course she had her way. I bought 
the new lumber, though not without 
grumbling. A week or two later I was 
called from business. 
On my return, after an absence of sev- 
eral days, my wife remarked to me, — 


away home on 


* John, there has been a split in the 
Sandy Run Colored Baptist Church, on 

About half 
out from the 
main body, and set up for themselves. 
Uncle Julius is one of the seceders, and 
he came to me yesterday and asked if 
théy might not hold their meetings in 
the old school-house for the present.” 

“T hope you did n’t let the old raseal 
have it,” I returned, with some warmth. 


the temperance question. 


the members have come 
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I had just received a bill for the new 
lumber I had bought. 

“Well,” she replied, “I could not 
refuse him the use of the house for so 
good a purpose.” 

* And I'll venture to say,” I contin- 
ued, ‘that you subscribed something to- 
ward the support of the new church? ” 

She did not attempt to deny it. 

** What are they going to do about 
the ghost?” I asked, somewhat curious 
to know how Julius would get around 
this obstacle. 

“Oh,” replied Annie, “ Uncle Julius 
says that ghosts never disturb religious 
worship, but that if Sandy’s spirit should 
happen to stray into meeting by mistake, 
no doubt the preaching would do it 
good.” 

Charles W. Chesnutt. 





THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


In none of his schemes and founda- 
tions did Dr. Franklin more signally dis- 
play the breadth and catholicity of his 
mind than in his plan for the establish- 
ment, in the New World, of an associa- 
tion for the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge, to which the Old World 
should be tributary, and in time re- 
cipient. With this end in view, he, in 
1743, issued a proposal for the organi- 
zation and government of an American 
Philosophical Society, whose object was 
to bring into correspondence with a 
central association in Philadelphia all 
scientists, philosophers, and inventors, 
Sold 
as was this scheme in its breadth and 
reach, in its smaller details it was marked 
by the practical characteristics of the 
projector. The Hamiltons and Frank- 
lins might “dream dreams and see 
visions ” to the end of the chapter; but 
they would frame no governments, or 
found no learned institutions to outlast 


on this continent and in Europe. 


the centuries, were not their ideality well 
balanced by the strong common sense 
that Guizot calls “ the genius of human- 
ity.” ‘It was this union of the ideal and 
the practical that caused Franklin to be 
so appreciated by the French. Mirabeau 
named him “the sage of two worlds,” 
with a larger grasp of thought than that 
of our own day, when he is still claimed, 
like the debatable baby brought to King 
Solomon, by two cities, — by Boston, in 
which he first saw the light, and by 
Philadelphia, in which he disseminated 
it so liberally. 

Although there is a vast amount of 
documentary evidence to prove that the 
American Philosophical Society was the 
direct outcome of Franklin’s proposal of 
1743, and that before the breaking out 
of the war with Great Britain it was an 
active and useful organization, having a 
large native and foreign membership, 
two of Dr. Franklin’s biographers have 
done but scant justice to his work in 
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this direction. Professor McMaster, in 
his recent interesting and ingenious life 
letters, dis- 
misses his proposal to establish such a 
society as a failure ;* while Mr. Parton, 
after mentioning the fact of Franklin 
having founded the Philosophical Soci- 
ety, in accordance with his proposal of 
1745, adds : 


and 


of Franklin, as a man of 


‘The society was formed, 
for 


Nevertheless, its success was nei- 


continued in existence some 
years. 
ther great nor permanent, for at that 
day the circle of men capable of taking 
much interest in science was too limited 
for the proper support of such an organ- 
ization.” ? 

As both of these historians mention 
the Philosophical Society later, and Mr. 
Parton at some length in his Life of 
Jefferson, it is probable that they did 
not consider that this early society was 
identical with that which in 1767 took 
a fresh start, elected a number of in- 
fluential members, and made for itself 
an enviable reputation in Europe and 
America, in the latter years of the cen- 
tury. Sparks and Bigelow, however, 
take what is, according to the historian 
of the society, Dr. Robert M. Patterson, 
a true view of the case, tracing it back, 
a continuous organization, to the pro- 
posal of Dr. Franklin issued in 1743. 
Indeed, they carry it back even further 
than this period, deriving it primarily 
from the old Junto of 1727. After de- 
scribing the workings of the Junto, or 
Leathern Apron Society, formed from 
among Franklin’s “ ingenious acquaint- 
ance,” a sort of debating club of clever 
young men, Jared Sparks says: ‘‘ Forty 
years after its establishment, it became 
the basis of the American Philosophical 
Society, of which Franklin was the first 
president, and the published Transac- 
tions of which have contributed to the 


advancement of science and the diffu- 


1 Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters, 
by John Bach McMaster, page 137. 

? Life of Benjamin Franklin, by James Par- 
ton, vol. i. p. 263. 
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sion of valuable knowledge in the Uni- 
ted States.”* As most of Franklin’s 
projects were discussed in the congenial 
circle that composed the Junto, this state- 
ment does not conflict with that of Dr. 
Patterson. 

Dr. Franklin, in his proposal, gave a 
list of the subjects that were to claim 
the attention of these New World phi- 
losophers. It included * investigations 
in botany; in medicine; in mineralogy 
and mining; in chemistry ; in mechan- 
ics ; in arts, trades. and manufactures ; 
in geography and topography; in agri- 
culture; and lest something should have 
been left out of this rather comprehen- 
sive list of subjects, it was added that 
the association should give its atten- 
tion to all philosophical experiments that 
let light into the nature of things, tend 
to increase the power of man over mat- 
ter and multiply the conveniences or 
The duties of the 
secretary of the society were laid down, 


pleasures of life.” 


and were especially arduous, including 
much foreign correspondence, beside the 
correcting, abstracting, and methodizing 
This 


office Dr. Franklin took upon himself, 


of such papers as required it. 


saying, with a touch of modesty that 
seems a trifle strained, that he ‘ would 
be secretary until they should be pro- 
He, 
however, tells us in the Autobiography 
that he one day added humility to his 
list of virtues at the suggestion of a 
Quaker friend, and this form of expres- 


vided with one more capable.” 


sion may have been one of his self-im- 
posed exercises. 

The Philosophical Society, once es- 
tablished, was destined to exert an im- 
portant influence on American science, 
life, and letters. Among its members 
were literary men, statesmen, and ar- 
tists, as well as scientists and inventors. 
Before its meetings were read learned 


® Works of Franklin, by Jared Sparks, vol. 


ii. p. 9. 
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papers on government, history, education, 
philanthropy, politics, religion, worship, 
above all, on common sense: these in ad- 
dition to the numerous scientific papers, 
read and communicated, while among its 
eulogiums and oraisons funébres, pro- 
nounced upon deceased members, are to 
be found compositions worthy of Bos- 
suet. 

As early as 1769, the society had 
members in the different colonies, in the 
Barbadoes, in Antigua, in Heidelberg 
and Stockholm ; while in Edinburgh the 
distinguished Dr. William Cullen was a 
member, in London Dr. John Fothergill, 
and in Paris the learned Count de Buf- 
fon. At home it 


as Francis Hopkinson, statesman and 


numbered such men 


writer of prose and poetry; Lynford 
Lardner, who settled here in 1740, and, 
being addicted to gayety as well as to 
science and literature, was one of the 
founders of the Philadelphia Dancing 
Assembly and of the Literary Company ; 
the 
governor of the province, the “ little 
Johnne ” 


Honorable John Penn, sometime 
who was dearer to the good 
founder’s heart than to Pennsylvania ; 
John Dickinson, who was writing his 
Farmer’s Letters, destined to make him 
known on both sides of the sea; and 
John Bartram, botanist to his majesty, 
who planted his celebrated botanical gar- 
den near Gray’s Ferry, and built with 
his own hands the humble stone house, 
whose gable end bears his devout con- 
fession of faith : — 

“oT is Gop ALonE, ALMIcHty Lorp, 

Tue Hoty Onr, By ME ADORED. 

Joun Barrram, 1770.’ 

A pioneer in this field, he is reeog- 
nized as the greatest of American bota- 
nists, and, contrary to the rule generally 
proved by great men’s sons, had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing his studies successfully 
prosecuted by his son, William Bartram, 
who also contributed original papers to 
the society. 

Writing in 1744 to the Honorable 
Cadwallader Colden, lieutenant - gover- 
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nor of New York, a distinguished scien- 
tist and original worker in certain lines, 
Dr. Franklin says, ‘“ Happening to be 
in this City about some particular Af- 
fairs, I have the Pleasure of receiving 
yours of the 28" past, here. And can 
now acquaint you, that a Society, as far 
as relates to Philadelphia, is actually 
formed, and has had several Meetings 
to mutual Satisfaction ; —assoon [sic | 
as I get home, I shall send you a 
short Acct. of what has been done and 
Here fol- 
Philadel- 
phia, New York, and New Jersey, to 
* Mr Nicholls 
tells me of several other Gentlemen of 
this City [New York] that incline to en- 
courage the Thing. — There are a Num- 


proposed at these meetings.” 


lows a list of members from 


which the writer adds: 


ber of others in Virginia, Maryland, 
Carolina, and the New England States 
who we expect to join us assoon [sic] 
as they are acquainted that the Society 
has begun to form itself. I am, Sir, 
with much respect 
Your most hum* sev‘ 
B. FRANKLIN.” ? 

The Honorable Cadwallader Colden 
was one of the original members of the 
American Philosophical Society, and 
took an active interest in its establish- 
He and Dr. Frank- 
the 
habit of communicating to each other 
It was Dr. 
Colden who introduced into the study of 


ment and advance. 


lin were intimate friends, and in 


their scientific discoveries. 


botany in America the system of Lin- 
neus. 

Among very early members of this 
society was Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, 
whom Dr. Franklin called his “ ingen- 
ious friend,” and to whom he acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness for demonstrating 
“the power of points to throw off the 
Another 
friend,” to whom he makes no profound 


electrical fire.” “ingenious 
acknowledgment, was the Rev. Ebenezer 


1 Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, pages 1, 2. 
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Kinnersley, a professor in the College 
now 
generally conceded that Franklin owed 
much of his success in important electri- 


of Philadelphia, to whom it is 


eal discoveries. Mr. Parton says, that, 
in 1748, “ My. Kinnersley contrived the 
amusing experiment of the magical pic- 
ture. <A figure of his majesty King 
George II. (‘God preserve him,’ says 
the loyal Franklin, in parenthesis, when 
telling the story) was so arranged that 
any one who attempted to take his crown 
received a tremendous 


from his head 


shock.” By this clever contrivance Mr. 
Kinnersley proves himself to have been 
a prophet as well as a scientist, for not- 
withstanding the violent shock received 
by the friends of royalty in the colonies, 
a few years later, it was conclusively 
demonstrated that the 
taken off. 

In drawing up rules for the govern- 
ment of the Philosophical Society, Dr. 
Franklin advises that correspondence be 


crown could be 


maintained not only between the central 
organization and its members in the dif- 
ferent colonies, but with the Royal Soci- 
ety of London and the Dublin Society. 
Thus persons, residing in remote districts 
of the United States, would be placed in 
direct communication with the latest dis- 
coveries of Old World scientists in all 
their lines of work. What such corre- 
spondence meant to men of intelligence, 
living far from the centres of education 
and enlightenment, in those days of few 
books and fewer magazines and journals, 
it is impossible for us to imagine. Some 
years later, when the French botanist, 
André Michaux, was appointed by his 
government to examine the trees of this 
continent, with a view to their intro- 
duction into France, he carried letters 
from the Philosophical Society to one of 
its members, living in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. “ During my stay at Lexington,” 
Michaux writes, “I frequently saw Dr. 
Samuel Brown, from Virginia, a physi- 
eian of the College of Edinburgh, and 
a member of the Philosophical Society. 


The American Philosophical 


Society. [ May, 
. . - Receiving regularly the scientific 
journals from London, he is always in 
the channel of and 
turns them to the advantage of his fel- 
low-citizens. 


new discoveries, 
It is to him that they are 
indebted for the introduction of the cow- 
He had at that time inoculated 
upward of five hundred persons in Ken- 


pox. 


tucky, when they were making their first 
attempts in New York and Philadel- 
phia.” Agreeable as it must have been 
to Michaux to find 


blooming in these western wilds, we can 


flowers of science 
imagine the even greater delight that 
Dr. 
experienced in meeting and conversing 
this Old 
World haunts of learning, with his in- 


such a man as Brown must have 


with foreigner, fresh from 
teresting budget of news, political as 
well as scientific. Those were the ex- 
citing days of the Consulate in France, 
when Lord Nelson was gaining victories 
for England in the Northern seas ; and 
we can picture to ourselves these two 
learned gentlemen, seated before a great 
fire of logs, with a steaming bowl of 
punch, made from the famous Kentucky 
apple-jack, beside them, turning away 
from the paths of science to discuss Na- 
poleon’s victories, the coalition against 
England, and the assassination of the 
Emperor Paul in Russia, which was fol- 
lowed by a treaty between his successor 
and the English sovereign. 

American science must have been in 
a condition of encouraging activity be- 
tween 1750 and 1767, for, in those years, 
there were no less than three societies 
in Philadelphia whose aims and pursuits 
were in the main identical, —the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge and the 
These 
societies were, a second Junto, of which 
the indefatigable Dr. Franklin was a 
member, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, and the American Society. This 
division in the ranks of science probably 


drawing together of its votaries. 


arose from the feeling existing between 
the adherents of the Penn family and 
those averse to them; these parties be- 
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ing as violently opposed to each other as 
were, later, Federalist and Democratic- 
Republican ; or, still later, the Free Soil 
and the new Republican party. Happily 
for the historian, who is sadly confused 
by Juntos and Juntolings, and by Amer- 
ican Societies which were philosophical, 
and Philosophical Societies which were 
also different 
showed a disposition to unite, and in 


American, these bodies 
1769 were incorporated into one society, 
under the title of American Philosoph- 
ical Society, held at Philadelphia, for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge. This title 
proving a trifle “ unhandy for every-day 
use,” to borrow the phraseology of a pa- 
triotie farmer’s wife, who bestowed upon 
one of her offspring the entire heading 
of the Republican ticket in 1860, “ Abra- 
ham Lineoln Hannibal Hamlin,” it has 
gradually been abbreviated into the 
American Philosophical Society, there 
being now no other. 

Of this united society Dr. Franklin 
was elected president, the first of an hon- 
orable line of presidents, whose portraits 
adorn the walls of the old rooms on 
Fifth Street, where the philosophers met 
a hundred years ago. The society ob- 
tained a grant of land from the State of 
Pennsylvania in 1785, and in 1787 its 
hall was completed, the one still used, 
in whose sunshiny rooms are now gath- 
ered the relies, the treasures, the memo- 
ries, and the dust of a century. Here is 
the old chair on whose broad arm Jef- 
ferson wrote the Declaration, and here 
are autograph letters and autographs of 
such value as to fill the soul of the ecol- 
lector with “envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness.” On one side 
of the hall is the well-known portrait 
of Dr. Franklin, in his blue coat, large 
wig, and spectacles, while near by is his 
marble effigy by Houdon, whose statue 
of Washington bears the proud inserip- 
tion, “ Fait par Houdon, citoyen Fran- 
gals.” 

Over the society Dr. Franklin pre- 
sided for a term of many years, from 
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1769 until his death in 1790. Brissot 
de Warville, coming to Philadelphia in 
1788, exclaims, with devoutness hardly 
to be expected from a Frenchman: 
“ Thanks be to God, he still exists! This 
great man, for so many years the pre- 
ceptor of the Americans, who so glori- 
ously contributed to their independence ; 
death had threatened his days, but our 
fears are dissipated, and his health is 
restored,” Two years later the same 
chronicler records, “ Franklin has en- 
joyed this year the blessing of death, 
for which he waited so long a time.” 

As president of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, he was succeeded, in 1791, by Dr. 
Rittenhouse, the greatest American as- 
tronomer, of whom Jefferson said, “ We 
have supposed Rittenhouse second to no 
astronomer living ; in genius he must 
be first, beeause he is self-taught.” It 
was he who contributed to the society 
the first purely scientific paper in its 
series of Transactions, a calculation on 
the transit of Venus. He also described 
a wonderful orrery, which represented 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies 
more completely than it had ever been 
done before, and which he had himself 
constructed at the age of twenty-three. 
In June, 1769, he made observations on 
the transit of Venus. ‘“ The whole ho- 
rizon was without a cloud,” says Ritten- 
house, in his report of this event; and 
so greatly excited was the young astrono- 
mer, that, in the instant of one of the 
contacts of the planet with the sun, he 
actually fainted with emotion. Ritten- 
house’s interesting report on this phe- 
nomenon, which had never been seen 
but twice before by any inhabitant of 
the earth, was received with satisfaction 
by learned and scientific men every- 
where. 

Prominent among the portraits of 
early officers is an interesting picture of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was third pres- 
ident of the Philosophical 
well as of the United States. 
ing, which well portrays the 


Society, as 
This paint- 
intellectual 
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and spirited face of the original, was 
Monticello by Mr. Sully, 
who was invited there for this purpose. 


executed at 


Jefferson, who would have been a great 
scientist had he not been called upon by 
his country to use his powers as a states- 
man, naturally took a warm interest in 
the Philosophical Society, and was a 
member long before he was made its 
president, in 1797. While abroad he 
disputed the arguments of the learned 
Count de Buffon on the degeneracy of 
American animals, and finally made his 
position secure by sending the aston- 
ished Frenchman the bones, skin, and 
horns of an enormous New Hampshire 
moose. Equally convincing, and more 
agreeable, was this than the manner in 
which Dr. Franklin answered a similar 
argument on the degeneracy of Ameri- 
can men, by making all the Americans, 
at table, and all the Frenchmen, stand 
up. As those of his compatriots present 
happened to be fine specimens, physical- 
ly, towering above the little Gauls, the 
good doctor had the argument all his 
own way. 

these 
great men, who so harmoniously com- 


It seemed, indeed, as if two 
bined the ideal and the practical, were 
born to prove to the world that genius 
of the highest order, in science, letters, 
and statecraft, is not incompatible with 
the same sort of ability that is essential 
to the success of a Western farmer or a 
Hence, if Dr. Frank- 
lin employed his leisure hours in invent- 


skilled mechanic. 


ing an improved stove, or explaining to 
the Philosophical Society why certain 
chimneys smoked ; Mr. Jefferson used 
his in designing a plough, for which he 
received a gold medal from France, and 
in calculating the number of bushels of 
wheat to the acre, at Monticello. One 
day, he is interesting himself in the im- 
portation of seed-rice from Italy, from 
the Levant, and from Egypt; while, on 
another, he is helping the Philosophical 
Society to frame instructions for the 
guidance of André Michaux in his West- 
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It was life that inter- 
ested them both, — life in the smaller 
details that affect home comfort, as well 


ern explorations. 


as in the broader issues that bear upon 
the happiness of states and nations. In 
Mr. Jefferson’s minute directions regard- 
ing the education of his daughters, and 
in his grasp of the details of farming, 
we recognize the same sort of practical 
common sense that so eminently distin- 
guished Dr. Franklin, of whom his latest 
biographer says, in his own forcible and 
epigrammatie style: ** Whatever he has 
said on domestic economy, or thrift, is 
sound and striking. No other writer has 
left so many just and original observa- 
No other writer 
has pointed out so clearly the way to ob- 


tions on success in life. 


tain the greatest amount of comfort out 
of life. What did for the 
spiritual man, that did Franklin for the 
The book of 

receipts for laying up 
” Poor Richard A 
collection of receipts for laying up trea- 


Solomon 
earthly man. Proverbs is 
a collection of 
treasure in heaven. is a 
sure on earth.” } 

In addition to its regular meetings for 
business and for scientific purposes, the 
Philosophical Society had its gala days, 
its annual dinners, and its especial re- 
ceptions and entertainments given to dis- 
Hither, in 1794, 
came the Rev. Joseph Priestley, of Bir- 
mingham, counted in France too devout 
for a scientist, and in England too broad 
for the clergy. As the 
Franklin, whose 
experiments in electricity he had de- 
scribed, and a devotee to the cause of 
liberty, Dr. Priestley was warmly wel- 
by the Philosophical Society, 
which gave a dinner to him at the time 
of his second visit to America. 

Many anecdotes of these old dinners 
have been handed down, showing that 
when the good philosophers put science 


tinguished strangers. 


discoverer of 
oxygen, the friend of 


comed 


aside, they could be as lively raconteurs 
and bon vivants as the world has ever 


1 Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters, 
by John Bach McMaster, p. 277. 
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seen. On such festive occasions, the 
witty old Abbé Correa de Serra, Judge 
Peters, Mr. Du Ponceau, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, Mr. John Vaughan, and, later, 
Robert Walsh, LL. D., and the Honor- 
able William Short of Virginia, both 
most delightful talkers, George Ord, 
William Strickland the architect, and 
the ever-ready wits Dr. Nathaniel Chap- 
man and Nicholas Biddle, gathered 
around the board. 

Of Judge Peters’ witty sayings we 
find As he 
older, his sharp nose and chin ap- 
proached each other closely. <A friend 
observed to him, one day, that his nose 
and chin would soon be at loggerheads. 
“Very likely,” he -replied, “for hard 
words often pass between them.” 


numerous records. grew 


Once, 
while he was speaker of the House of 
Assembly, one of the members, in cross- 
ing the room, tripped on the carpet and 
fell flat. The House burst into laughter, 
while the judge, with the utmost gravity, 
Do 
you not see that a member is on the 
floor 7” 


cried, ‘ Order, order, gentlemen ! 


Unceremonious, communicative, 
friendly, Judge Peters was the life of 
every circle that he entered ; correcting 
Mayor Wharton at a dinner when he 
salled to the waiter, *‘ John, more wine,” 
saying that it was a demijohn that he 
needed, while he himself “ drank like a 
fish,’ as he expressed it, from his goblet 
of water, requiring no artificial aid to 
brighten wits that were always keen and 
scintillating. 

Mr. George Ord, who was a delight- 
ful 
uralist, took great pleasure in relating a 
story of his friend Dr. Abercrombie, 
Dr. 
James Abercrombie, sometime rector of 
Christ and St. Peter’s churches, was a 
divine of the old school, who despised 
not the good things of this lower world 
while engaged in preparation for those of 
the higher. 
visit to the 


raconteur as well as a learned nat- 


a fellow-member of the society. 


Once, while on a pastoral 
small town of Shrewsbury, 
New Jersey, where an Episcopal church 
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had been established, Dr. Abercrombie 
was regaled with some very fine old Ma- 
deira wine, which he drank with evident 
appreciation, and probably some surprise 
at finding anything so choice in that re- 
gion of country. The next day, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ord’s story, the good parson 
chose for his text that most appropriate 
verse from the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which St. Paul says, * And the barba- 
rous people showed us no little kind- 
ness.” 

Another member of the 
learned fraternity was William White, 
one of our early American bishops, who 


clerical 


was an ardent patriot and a genial com- 
panion, as well as the most devout of 
Churchmen. A warm friend of Benja- 
min West, the artist, Bishop White was 
fond of telling how he helped West to 
secure his bride, Miss Betty Shewell. 
Mr. West was in England, and so busy 
painting for the court and royal family 
that he could not come over to America 
to marry his fiancée ; but, as his father 
was about to sail for England, he wrote 
to Miss Shewell, begging her to join his 
father, and make the voyage with him. 
Miss Shewell’s brother, who was averse 
to the match, chiefly because West was 
an impecunious genius, put a stop to 
the proceedings by confining the fair 
bride-elect in an upper room. Bishop 
White, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Francis Hopkinson 
determined to help on the “ course of 
true love ” by facilitating Miss Shewell’s 
escape to the ship, which was waiting 
for her at Chester. This they did by 
means of a romantic rope-ladder, and a 
Miss Shew- 
ell with her maid reached the ship in 


then a very young man, 


carriage around the corner. 


good time, and a few weeks after was 
married to Benjamin West, in the Eng- 
lish chapel of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
In telling this story, the kindly bishop 
was wont to add, gleefully, “ Ben was a 
good fellow, and 
and I would do 


deserved a good wife, 
the same thing over 
again to-day,” — a sentiment, we may 
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be sure, that was greeted with applause 


by the gravest of the philosophers, they 


being no exception to the rule that “ all 
the world An active 
member of the society, and for years 


loves a lover.” 


one of its counselors, Bishop White was 
present on all important occasions, grave 
or gay. Having known General Wash- 
ington and the other great men of the 
Revolution, and met and conversed with 
Samuel Johnson while in England, his 
was one of the few familiar faces that 
greeted the Marquis de Lafayette when 
he revisited America in 1824. 

Another face to be seen for many 
successive years at the meetings of the 
society, and at its annual dinners, was 
that of Peter S. Du Ponceau. the French 
lawyer and philologist, who lived here 
He has left behind 


him pictures of some of his learned as- 


for so many years. 


sociates, that prove to us that these gen- 
tlemen, whose faces look down upon us 
gravely from century-old portraits, were, 
on oceasions, as full of quips and quirks 
and fun and frolic as the most jovial 
collegian of our day. Of his frequent 
journeys to Washington, to attend the 
sessions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in company with Mr. In- 
gersoll, Mr. William Rawle, Mr. Lewis, 
and Mr. Edward Tilghman, he says: 
“ As soon as we were out of the city, 
and felt the flush of air, we were like 
schoolboys in the playground on a holi- 
day ; and we began to kill time by all 
the means that our imagination could 
suggest. Flashes of wit shot their cor- 
uscations on all sides ; puns of the gen- 
uine Philadelphia stamp were handed 
about ; old college stories were revived ; 
macaroni Latin was spoken with great 
purity ; songs were sung, — even clas- 
sical songs, among which I recollect the 
famous Bacchanalian of the Archdeacon 
of Oxford, Mihi est propositum in taber- 
na mori; in short, we might have been 
taken for anything else but the grave 
counselors of the celebrated bar of 
Philadelphia.” Mr. Du Ponceau, it is, 
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who is accredited with the well-known 
story of the lawyer whose client came 
in and deposed that “ his brother had 
died and made a will.” A gentleman 
who read law with the facetious French- 
man relates that it was only when a fee 
was placed in Mr. Du Ponceau’s hand 
that he translated the phrase into, * Ah! 
you mean that your brother made a will 
and died.” We can imagine the laugh 
with which the philosophers would greet 
this most practical of jokes. 

Quite as celebrated as the dinners of 
the society were Mr. John Vaughan’s 
breakfasts, which held the same promi- 
nence in the social life of the time as 
or the af- 
ternoon vespers of Mr. Henry C. Carey, 
where, during the late war and after its 


Dr. Wistar’s evening parties ; 


close, soldiers, politicians, statesmen, and 
civilians met together and discussed the 
great issues and events that shook the 
nation from 1860 to 1865. So at My. 
Vaughan’s breakfasts were discussed the 
agitating questions ot the last decade of 
the century, Federalists and Democratic- 
Republicans, as they were beginning to 
be called, meeting together around his 
hospitable board. Mr. Vaughan him- 
self was a Federalist, although not a vio- 
lent partisan. Riding, one day, with 
Mr. Jefferson, his horse became unman- 
ageable, disturbing somewhat Mr. Vaugh- 
an’s serenity, who, drawing his reins 
hard, muttered under his breath, ‘“‘ This 
horse —this horse is as bad as a Dem- 
“Oh, no,” replied the high 
priest and leader of the party ; “if he 
were a Democrat, he would have thrown 


rae 
ocrat - 


you long ago.”” Mr. Vaughan, for many 
years librarian and treasurer of the so- 
ciety, had his rooms in the building on 
Fifth Street, and here many strangers of 
distinction One of 
these breakfasts is still remembered by 
Dr. William H. Furness, then a young 
man, recently come from New England 
to take charge of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia. The breakfast 
lasted from nine until one. Whether the 


were entertained. 
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guests breakfasted on roast peacocks and 
nightingales’ tongues, or on plain beef- 
steak and chops, Dr. Furness does not 
remember; but he will never forget the 
circle gathered around that table. There 
were John Quincy Adams, Colonel Dray- 
ton of South Carolina, Mr. Du Ponceau, 
and Dr. Channing, who exercised such 
an influence on the religious thought of 
New England, and of whom the ortho- 
dox clergy were wont to say that his 
theology was “ Calvinism with the bones 
taken out.” A goodly company of lead- 
ing minds, “ joined later,” says Dr. Fur- 
ness, by Albert Gallatin and the Rev. 
William Ware, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in New York. Among 
other visitors of note entertained by Mr. 
Vaughan were Sir Charles Lyell, and 
George Robins Gliddon, the Egyptol- 
ogist, who were both in this country 
about 1841. 

Mr. John Vaughan, whose most dis- 
tinguishing trait was his love for his fel- 
low-men, whom, it said, he 


was took 


more delight in serving than most men 
take in making and hoarding dollars, 
belonged to a family distinguished in 
statesmanship, letters, and affairs. The 
Vaughan brothers were of English birth, 
sons of Samuel Vaughan, a London mer- 
chant trading with America. The most 
prominent of this large family was Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, M. D., LL. D., some- 
time secretary to Lord Shelburne, and 
acting as confidential messenger in the 
peace negotiations between Great Britain 
and America in 1783. Deeply tinctured 
with the revolutionary spirit of the time, 
a liberal to the extent of admiring the 
system of the Directory in France, and 
writing in favor of it, Benjamin Vaugh- 
an finally found it expedient to quit the 
Old World for the more congenial polit- 
ical atmosphere of the New. He settled 
in Hallowell, Maine, as did his brother 
Charles, where descendants of the name 

1 Since writing the above, the story of this 
breakfast has been more fully narrated by the 
Rey. Dr. Furness in a recent magazine article. 
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The death of 
ghan, of Hallowell, 
was announced to the society in 1836, 
and Mr. Merrick, his kinsman, was ap- 
pointed to prepare a notice of him. 
Another brother, Samuel, settled in Ja- 
maica ; William, the successful banker of 
the family, remained’ in London ; while 


and lineage still reside. 
Dr. Benjamin Vau 


John, one of the younger brothers, came 
to Philadelphia, where he established 
himself as a wine merchant, and a pro- 
minent member of the First Unitarian 
Chureh. Generous to a fault, “ Johnny 
Vaughan,” as his intimates were wont to 
call him, seems to have objected to part- 
ing with one single earthly possession, — 
A lady who knew Mr. 


Vaughan when he was a very old gen- 


his umbrella. 


tleman remembers one of flaming red, 
whose color should have ensured its stay- 
A story is also told of his 
having printed on the outside of another 
one in large characters, ‘* This umbrella 
was stolen from John Vaughan.” One 
day a friend of Mr. Vaughan’s started 
off with this umbrella, and, quite uncon- 


ing qualities. 


scious of its equivocal inscription, hoist- 
ed it in broad day. Mr. Vaughan’s 
Portuguese office boy, who could speak 
or read no English, but who knew the 
umbrella, and what the printing stood 
for, chanced to meet the gentleman who 
earried it, and with speechless but en- 
tire devotion to his master’s interests fol- 
lowed it, and “ froze on to it,” as the 
narrator expresses it, with such persis- 
tency that the holder was fain to relin- 
quish it, and escape from the jeers of the 
bystanders. 

Mr. John Vaughan numbered Presi- 
dent Washington 
We find only one record of his presence 


among his friends. 


at the meetings of the society, of which 
he was a member, and this was when 
Dr. William Smith pronounced his eulo- 
gium upon Dr. Franklin, upon which 
occasion the President, and other high 
officials, were in attendance. 

Tt was over such a circle of learned 
men and beaux-esprits that Mr. Jeffer- 
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son was called to preside, when he came 
to Philadelphia, in 1797, to act as Vice- 
President of the United States in an un- 
It is 
not strange that, with his scholarly and 


congenial Federal administration. 


scientific tastes, he found in the rooms 
of the Philosophical Society a grateful 
retreat from political wrangling and the 


cares of state. Party feeling ran so 


high, at this period, that * social inter- 
course between members of the two par- 


and old 


friends crossed the street to avoid salut- 


ties ceased,” says Mr. Parton, * 
ing one another. Jefterson declined in- 
vitations to the usual gatherings of ‘ so- 
ciety,’ and spent his leisure hours in the 
circle that met in the rooms of the Philo- 
Not that 


bership was Republican, many of its 


sophical Society.” its mem- 
prominent members being Federalists ; 
notably, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Chief Jus- 
tice Tilghman, Judge Peters, Jared In- 
Federalist 
for the vice-presidency of the United 
States in 1812, Dr. Robert 

and Mr. Du Ponceau. This was a place, 


gersoll, who was candidate 


Patterson, 


however, in which science, art, and liter- 
ature usurped the place of ‘politics, and 
party differences were forgotten in the 
discussion of some subject that touched 
the general weal, as when Dr. Caspar 
Wistar discovered a new bone; or Rob- 
ert Patterson presented a paper on im- 
proved ship-pumps, or Jonathan Wil- 
liams one on a new mode of refining 
Fitch 


“the model, w:th a drawing and descrip- 


sugar; or when John exhibited 
tion of a machine for working a boat 
against the stream by means of a steam- 
Mr. Charles 
Goodyear was induced, by Franklin 
Peale, to demonstrate to the society that 
vuleanized rubber could be 


engine ;”’ or, later, when 


made from 
the juice of the cahuchu tree. 

John Adams, the Federalist President, 
was a member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, and speaks of it with warm admi- 
ration. Comparing Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, he says, in one of his let- 


ters to his wife: * Particular gentlemen 
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here [in Philadelphia], who have im- 
proved upon their education by travel, 
shine ; but in general old Massachu- 
setts outshines her younger sisters. 
Still, in several particulars they have 
more wit than we. They have societies, 
the Philosophical Society particularly, 
which excites a scientific emulation, and 


If ever I get 
through this scene of polities and war, I 


propagates their fame. 


will spend the remainder of my days in 
endeavoring to instruct my countrymen 
in the art of making the most of their 
abilities and virtues, an art which they 
have hitherto too much neglected. A 
philosophical society shall be established 
at Boston, if I have wit 
enough to accomplish it, some time or 


and address 
other. Pray, set Brother Cranch’s philo- 
sophical head plodding upon this project. 
Many of his lucubrations would have 
been published and preserved for the 
benefit of mankind, and for his honor, if 
such a club had existed.” 

Mr. Madison, who was far more con- 
genial to Mr. Jefferson, politically, than 
the sturdy New Englander, had been for 
years a member of the society; but he 
was out of office now, and living quietly 
at his rural home in Orange County, Vir- 
ginia. It was during his residence here, 
in 1794, that the sprightly widow, who 
afterwards became his wite, writes of 
her first meeting with “the great little 
Madison.” 


ing letters, that Aaron Burr brought 


She tells us, in her charm- 
him to see her. On this occasion she 
wore “a mulberry-colored satin, with a 
silk tulle kerchief over her neck, and on 
her head an exquisitely dainty little cap, 
from which an occasional uncropped 
curl would escape.” 

These were still days of picturesque 
dressing, with both men and women. 
“ Jeffersonian simplicity ” had not yet 
Watson, the an- 


Jefferson, 


come in, in full force. 
nalist, deseribes Mr. a few 
years earlier, in “a long-waisted white 
cloth coat, scarlet breeches and vest, a 
cocked hat, shoes and buckles, and white 
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silk hose,’”’ — an elegant figure, the life 
and centre of the group of men gathered 
together in the society’s rooms on Fifth 
Street. 


1797, set forth on a wider 


The great Rittenhouse had, in 
‘ange among 
the stars; but Dr. Benjamin Rush is there, 
— physician, scientist, philanthropist, and 
statesman, a host in himself. His kindly 
face and the recollections of his contem- 
poraries tell us that he was a pleasant 
companion, with all his learning, which 
cannot always be said of the learned 
And here is Mr. 
Jefferson’s secretary, William Short, of 
blood 
years of residence abroad conspired to 
render him the most delightful of con- 
versationalists; and the Rev. William 
Smith, first provost of the University of 


ones of the earth. 


Virginia, whose Southern and 


Pennsylvania, a man of science as well as 
a divine ; and Dr. Barton, nephew of Dr. 
Rittenhouse, an original worker, who 
contributed largely to the scientific liter- 
ature of the day, and gave to Americans 
their first elemeniary treatise on botany. 
Here is Dr. Caspar Wistar, the learned 
physician 
not only 


and genial companion, who 
enriched the society by his 
own work and teachings, but by his cor- 
respondence with Humboldt, and Soem- 
mering in Germany, Camper in Holland, 
Sylvester in Geneva, Pole and Hope in 
Great Britain, and many more of their 
ilk, kept its members en rapport with 
scientific work abroad. Dr. Wistar sue- 
ceeded Dr. Rush as president of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society, which 
early uttered its protest against slavery. 
Nor was Dr. Wistar solely interested in 
the that of the 
American Indian, which we are wont to 


cause of the negro; 
regard as one of the latest fads in the 
philanthropic world, also engaged his at- 
tention. 

Dr. Wistar 
the Philosophical Society on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Jefferson, in 1815 ; it was 
during his term of office that he intro- 
duced to its circle the Baron von Hum- 


was elected president of 


boldt, whom he invited to that small- 
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er circle of learned men, at his own 
house, which comprised the Wistar Club. 
A gala day it must have been at the 
Philosophical Society when it opened its 
doors to this greatest naturalist of his 
The Baron 


von Humboldt was returning from an 


time, perhaps of any time. 


extended tour in South America, Mex- 
West Indies. 


friends, Montufar and Bonpland, were 


ico, and the His young 
with him,—the same Bonpland who 
later gave the Empress Josephine flower 
seeds from the West Indies to plant at 
Malmaison, who became her intendant 
there, and who stood by her bedside 
when she was dying. 

Another attractive figure in this group 
of learned men is William Tilghman, 
chief justice of Pennsylvania, the sound 
lawyer, ripe scholar, and true gentle- 
Per- 


haps the highest praise we can award 


man, as his biographer calls him. 


to him now is to record that, although 
Southern born and owning slaves, he ex- 
pressed, with regard to slavery, a “ fer- 
vent wish to see the evils of this insti- 
tution mitigated, and if possible extin- 
guished,” freeing his own slaves by a 
Mr. 
Tilghman was connected through his 
mother, Anne with the 
posed author of the Letters of Junius ; 


plan of gradual emancipation. 


Francis, sup- 
and, curiously enough, the strongest evi- 
dence yet found that the letters were 
written by Sir Philip Francis has come 
through correspondence with his Ameri- 
can relatives. Interesting as is all that 
relates to this literary puzzle of more 
than a century, the incident that led to 
the recent discoveries is like a conte de 


jfées, turning upon some anonymous 


verses sent to a lady at Bath, in which 
she is told that 


**In the School of the Graces, by Venus at- 
tended, 
Belinda improves every hour.”’ 


The fair “‘ Belinda,”’ Miss Giles in every- 
day life, is quite sure that the clever 
verses came from Sir Philip Francis, 
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who danced with her through a whole 
evening at Bath. In fact she recognized 
the handwriting of some of Woodfall’s 
fac-similes of the letters of Junius. She 
has an anonymous note that accompanied 
the verses, which is, she thinks, very like 
The 
gation becomes exciting; the experts, 
Messrs. Chabot and Netherclift, study 
the note and verses profoundly, and final- 


the Junius handwriting. investi- 


ly come to the conclusion that Junius 
might have written the note, but not the 
The Hon. 


is deeply interested in the search, and is 


verses. Edward Twisleton 
loath to give up this promising leading, 
when lo! there comes, from over the sea, 
a letter, nearly a hundred years old, in 
which Richard Tilghman, in Philadel- 
phia, writes to his cousin, Sir Philip 
Francis: “ You tenacious of 


are very 


your epigram. I observe you contend 
for it, as if your reputation as a Poet 
I did not condemn the 
Composition, I only said that it was not 


an Original, and I say so still; but yet 


depended on it. 


I am ready to allow that you can weave 
Originals, because in the School of the 
Graces by Venus attended, Belinda im- 
proves every Hour.” 

Was The 


Franciscans were delighted, especially 


not this a coincidence ? 
as the experts were ready to affirm that 
the handwriting of the verses was that 
of Richard Tilghman, and that it was 
evident that he had copied the verses for 
Sir Philip. 


it was found that Richard Tilghman was 


As if to make all complete, 


at Bath, with his kinsman, at the time 
Nothing, that has 
not been absolutely proven, has ever come 


the verses were sent. 


closer to proof, and so it remains the 
Tantalus cup of the littératewr, although 
there are many who find the evidence 
quite conclusive that Francis and Junius 
This Richard 
Tilghman was a brother of Chief Justice 
William, and it was another William 
Tilghman, of the same family, who sent 
over to England the old letters that 
made the hearts of the Hon. Edward 


were one and the same. 
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Twisleton and the other Franciscans to 
Jeap for joy- 
Charles Willson 


known as the elder 


Peale, the 
Peale, was curator 


artist, 


of the Philosophical Society for many 
years, and one of its most active mem- 
bers. He did good work in many lines, 
being a man of scientific tastes and large 
public spirit. The society owes him a 
debt of gratitude for handing down to 
this generation portraits of its 
illustrious 


most 
Mr. 
Peale rented a number of rooms, in the 


officers and members. 
old house on Fifth Street, having his 
museum in the building, and bringing 
up there his family of artist children, 
Rembrandt, and Titian, 
and Vandyck, and Rubens, — names still 


Raphael, and 
known in American art, that of Rem- 
brandt being the most distinguished. In 
1796, Mr. Peale presented to the as- 
sembled philosophers a son four months 
and four days old, born in the building, 
requesting them to name him. The so- 
ciety, upon this, unanimously agreed that 
the child should be called Franklin, after 
their chief founder and first president. 
* Franklin Peale,” 


“did not disgrace his sponsors. 


says his biographer, 
He 
grew up thoughtful and philosophical.” 
His genius was in the mechanical line. 
He the the 


Franklin Institute, and for many years 


was one otf founders of 
discharged with great ability the office 
of chief the United States 
Mint. 

One of Mr. Peale’s friends, who be- 


came an active and valued member of 


coiner at 


the society, was the learned Abbé de 
Serra, Portuguese Minister to the United 
States, who scandalized Mrs. Peale, a 
Quakeress, whose neatness was phenom- 
enal, by appearing at her door so dusty 
and shabby (he was not a handsome man 
at his best) that the good lady waved 
him away from her spotless threshold, 
saying, “* No, my good man, I have no 
time to attend to you little 
thinking that the “ good man ” was the 


now ;” 


expected guest, in whose honor she had 
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put on her best satin gown, and prepared 
a savory repast, whose crowning triumph 
dish of from Mr. 
Peale’s garden, then a greater rarity 
The Abbé had been on a 
geological tramp with Mr. Peale, and 
when that gentleman rallied his wife on 
treating his friend and guest like a beg- 
gar, the excellent lady justified herself 
by saying that, after all, he could not be 


much of a gentleman, as he “ helped him- 


Was a asparagus 


than now. 


self to the asparagus with his fingers ;’ 
eating it, of course, after the French 
fashion. 

Another habitué of Mr. Peale’s house, 
and a frequent attendant at the meetings 
of the society, was Charles Lucien Bona- 
parte, Prince de Canino. He was the 
nephew and son-in-law of Joseph Bona- 
parte, ex-king of Spain, and while in 
America resided in a house on the es- 
tate of his uncle, near Bordentown, New 
Jersey. This young prince pursued his 
studies in ornithology in the United 
States, making important contributions 
to the works of Wilson. A man of wide 
scientific knowledge, and a member of 
nearly all the learned societies of Europe, 
the Prince de Canino gave a decided 
impulse to the study of natural history 
in Italy, which was his home, and while 
in Philadelphia was an active and in- 
terested member of the Philosophical 
Society, contributing original papers and 
making valuable donations of books to 
its library. 

A few women of distinguished ability 
have been, and are now, members of 
the Philosophical Society: among these 
Mary Somerville, the English astrono- 
mer; Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vas- 
sar; and Mrs. Agassiz, wife of the late 
The earliest 
woman member was the Russian Princess 
Daschkaw, lady-in-waiting to the Em- 
press Catherine II. A great traveler, for 
those days, the princess profited by all 
that she saw and heard in the countries 
which she visited. 


Professor Louis Agassiz. 


A student and an ob- 
server, the friend of Diderot in France, 
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and associating in Edinburgh with such 
men as Dr. Blair, Adam Smith, and Fer- 
guson, she returned to Russia to become 
director of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and later to establish another 
academy for the improvement and culti- 
Of the 
manner in which the news of her elec- 
tion to the Philosophical Society reached 
her, the princess says : — 


vation of the Russian language. 


“T was at my country house, and 
was not a little surprised on hearing 
that a messenger from the council of 
state wished to see me. 
letter 
which contained a large packet from 
Dr. Franklin, and the 
complimentary communication on the 
part of the Duke of Sudermania.” These 
dispatches,” says the princess, ** were sent 


The case and 
were introduced, the former of 


letter a very 


without any examination,” and it was 
necessary to explain their nature at once 
to the despotic Catherine. ‘ According- 
ly I drove to town,” adds the princess, 
“ or rather straight to court ; and on en- 
tering the Empress’s dressing-room I told 
the valet de chambre in waiting that if 
her majesty was not then engaged I 
should be happy in having permission 
to speak to her, and to show her some 
papers which I had that morning re- 
ceived. The Empress desired I might be 
shown into her bed-chamber, where I 
found her writing at a little table. Hav- 
ing delivered into her hands the letter 
of the Duke of Sudermania, ‘ These 
others, madam,’ said I, ‘are from Dr. 
Franklin and from the secretary of the 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
admitted a most 

The Empress 
this matter ; but 
after reading the letter of the duke, de- 
sired the princess not to answer it, to 
let the matter drop. She 
jection, it appears, to a correspondence 


of which I have been 
unworthy member.’”’ 
made no comment on 


had no ob- 


between the princess and the octogena- 
rian Franklin, on the other side of the 
sea; but with the Duke of Sudermania 


it was quite a different affair. The 
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duke was a brother of the king of Swe- 
den, there was a coolness between the 
courts of Russia and Sweden, and, to 
complicate matters, his grace had ad- 
mired the princess at Aix and Spa, who, 
with all her vast experience of life and 
long years of widowhood, was only a lit- 
tle over forty, and speaks herself of her 
beaux yeux. 

From the time of the election of the 
1789, the 
ety has always had a Russian member- 


Princess Daschkaw, in soci- 
ship, generally from among the mem- 
bers of the St. Petersburg Academy. 
In 1864, it was presented with a superb 
copy of the Codex Sinaiticus, published 
1862, the 
parchment rolls found by Tischendorf 
in the monastery of St. Catharine on 
Mount Sinai. 

A day never to be forgotten by the 
members of the Philosophical Society — 


in St. Petersburg in from 


and there are some persons living whose 
memory runs back to that period — was 
that upon which the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette was welcomed to its hall, on his re- 
1824. 


ean more fitly describe the emotions of 


turn to America in No words 
the hour, certainly none can bring back 
more perfectly the aroma of that olden- 
time adulation, than the address of wel- 
come pronounced, on this occasion, by 
Mr. Charles J. 


does not forget the romantic forthcom- 


Ingersoll: “ America 


ing of the most generous, consistent, and 
heroic of the knights of the Old World 
to the rescue of the New. She has al- 
ways dwelt delighted on the constancy 
of the 
titles and wealth for more historical and 


nobleman who could renounce 


philanthropic honors; the commander 
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renouncing power, who never shed a 
drop of blood for conquest or vainglory. 
She has often trembled, but never blushed 
for her oriental champion, when tried 
by the alternate caresses and rage of 
the most terrific mobs and imposing 
monarchs. She knows that his hospita- 
ble mansion was the shrine at which her 
citizens in France consecrated their faith 
in independence. Invited to revisit the 
scenes of his first eminence, the very 
idolatry of weleome abounds with re- 
deeming characteristics of self-govern- 
ment. . . . They raise him before the 
world as its image, and bear him through 
illuminated cities and widely cultivated 
regions, all redolent with festivity and 
every device of hospitality and enter- 
tainment, where, when their indepen- 
dence was declared, there was little else 
than wilderness and war.” 

Could tongue or pen say more ? 

An old Philadelphia lady, who, in her 
youth, had the honor of walking to 
church with Lafayette, vividly recalls 
her keen disappointment when she first 
saw him,— short and stout, not by any 
means the typical hero of her romantic 
dreams. His son, George Washington 
Lafayette, was with him, and at a din- 
ner given him, when called upon to re- 
spond to a toast, arose, and, struggling 


DDS 
with his emotion, and his feeble com- 
mand of English, placed his hand upon 
his heart, and said, “I am zo happy to 
be ze son of my fadder!” — words 
which so touched the sympathetic chord 
in the hearts of all present that they 
felt that the entire vocabulary of the 
language could have furnished him with 
no more fitting phrase. 


Anne H. Wharton. 
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DIVERGENT 


PATHS. 


MILTON forth, the 


threshold and into the street, in a dazed 


stumbled across 
and bewildered manner, and before the 
next evening he had transferred himself 
and his belongings to Yokohama, as I 

This, 


sorrowtul 


took sure measures to discover. 
the the 
drama, so far as that heartless miscreant 
was But for Yone, 
could tell what the end might be ? 


then, was end of 


concerned. who 
The 
day following the scene at my office was 
Saturday, when she usually came to me, 
if on no other errand than to ask in- 
struction as to the treatment of 
new invalid whom she had added to her 
private list of patients; but as she did 
not appear, I started on Sunday morn- 


some 


ing to walk to her residence, fearing she 
might have been prostrated by the ex- 
citement she had undergone, or by her 
endeavors to stifle and overcome it. 

Near the Philipson school I overtook 
a small group of missionaries, including 
the ladies at the head of that establish- 
ment; Miss Gibson, the neophyte men- 
tioned in the earlier pages of this nar- 
rative ; and a few others, of both sexes. 
[ was about to pass them with a silent 
salutation, but the leader of the party 
ealled me back. 

* Doctor,” she said, “I believe Miss 
Jackman looked in upon you the day 
before yesterday.” 

‘She did, madam,” I replied. 

“ Tunderstand that she left you before 
she could explain the particular object 
of her visit. Do you know what it 
was?” 

“Tt is not always possible to know 
what Miss Jackman’s particular object 
may be. Her general object seems to 
be to make herself disagreeable.” 
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“She knows her duty,” testified the 
earnest spinster, “and she fulfills it, 
no matter what suffering it may cost 
her.” 

“Or anybody else,” I supplemented, 
ironically. 

‘“*Or anybody else,” she assented, with 
matter-of-fact composure. 

The younger sister now pressed for- 
ward. 

“Pray tell me, Dr. Charwell,” 
Milton 


she 
began, *“*was not Mr. also at 
your house 7’ 
“T was about to make the inquiry,” 
said the elder, in a tone of mild reproof. 
3ut first I would ask the doctor if his 
Mrs. Santo, 


yesterday.” 


protégée, was in Tsukiji 

“T do not know, madam; I have not 
seen her since Friday.” 

“Oh, Friday,” she repeated, signifi- 
cantly; “dear me, yes. I am aware that 
you saw her on Friday. Many persons 
saw her; too many, I might say.” 


‘T am convineed of that, madam,” I 
responded. 


“Qh, quite too many,” exclaimed 


Miss Kezia, obtuse to my fling of sar- 
casm, and intent upon her own point 
only, — “altogether too many; there 
ean be no doubt of that, poor creature.” 

“As to ‘poor creature, [ am not so 
Sut — 
well, yes; on the whole, as we are in 


sure,” said the sour senior. ‘“ 
Japan, we will say ‘poor creature.’ 

said I, en- 
deavoring to move forward, out of range 
of their pestilent tongues. 


‘“* Good-morning, ladies,” 


3ut they 
were walking in the same direction, and 
I could not escape them. 

** Excuse me, doctor; one moment, I 
beg of you. I trust you will ease my 
You cannot 
possibly know all that has happened, 
but I assure you we have learned suffi- 
cient to justify us in excluding that 


mind on a serious matter. 
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young woman from our habitation, here- 
after.” 

“Indeed; and from whom have you 
learned it, madam, may I ask?” 

“ From the best authority, sir, — from 
her own self.” 

“ Her own self,” iterated the younger 
sister ; ‘“‘ she confessed everything.” 

“‘Confessed !”’ I ejaculated. “ That’s 
an extraordinary word to use in connec- 
stainless woman. 


tion with a Do you 


pretend to say that she confessed in the 
sense of having a fault to reveal ? ” 

They both hesitated. 

“Pray answer; did she not come to 
acquaint you with a heavy misfortune 
that had befallen her, and to ask your 
sympathy and assistance ? ”’ 

“ Really, doctor, you put it in so sin- 
gular a way.” 

“ Was not that the way she put it?” 

“T dare say she did; she was always 
a designing gul,—they all are,” said 
the elder sister, who never lacked re- 
sources for a retort. ‘ But what I more 
particularly wanted to say was, that I 
hope the severity we have found it nec- 
essary to exercise with her will not have 
the effect of depriving us of the ser- 
vice you have always so generously ten- 
dered.” 

“Oh, I will do what I ean for the lit- 
tle ones,” I answered; “ but you have 
deprived yourselves of a healer who can 
do more for your sick than a dozen men 
like me.” 

“ Ah, doctor, you do exaggerate so.” 

“Not I. Yone has kept life in many 
a drooping body which I could never 
have revived. She alone knew the se- 
eret of counteracting your ” — 

“Our what, doctor, if you will be so 
kind ? ” 

“Well, your carelessness, your neg- 
lect, your ignorant treatment, your im- 
proper food, if you must be told. You 
van’t build up sickly infants on imper- 
fect nourishment and bad temper. Yone 
kept their little heads above water, in 


spite of all, God bless her. In rejecting 
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her you do more mischief to them than 
to the girl you persecute.” 

The exemplary lady was speechless 
with ire; not wholly to the dissatisfac- 
tion of Miss Kezia, whose opportunities 
for eloquence were few, and who prompt- 
ly availed herself of the occasion. 

‘As to that, we do not know,” she 
said ; “that is in the hands of a higher 
power. Better, perhaps, that their sinful 
bodies should perish than that their im- 
mortal souls be corrupted by evil com- 
munication. We only know our duty. 
The inward monitor indorses our reso- 
lution not to receive her.” 

Murmurs of approbation affirmed the 
general confidence in so responsible a 
backer as the Philipsons’ inward moni- 
tor. 

*“ Not to I repeated. 
“That seems to recall a familiar phrase. 
‘ Whosoever shall receive this child’ — 
How does it run ? 


receive her,” 


I am a bad hand at 
quotation. You know all about it, Miss 
Philipson. It belongs to ancient litera- 
ture.” 

Though still palpitating with indigna- 
tion at my arraignment of her domestic 
system, she was not insensible to the 
flattery of being appealed to as a his- 
torical authority. 

“To ancient literature.” she echoed, 
Let me con- 


— “to ancient literature. 


sider. Classie, I presume.” 
An ominous whisper rustled through 
Heads bent to- 


gether, and a subdued warning buzzed 


the procession. were 
along the line, until it reached the ear 
of Miss Sophia. 

“ Gracious Heaven! ”’ she eried, as J] 
suppose she might have cried if a scor- 
pion had stung her. “ This is too horri- 
ble! Much I could expect, and much 
I would endure; but that blasphemy 
should be thrown into my face, straight 
into my open face, on this sacred day, 
almost under the shadow of that sacred 
steeple at the next corner, — rank blas- 
phemy, and in the public streets, — it is 


too much!” She sought relief, as was 
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her frequent habit when unduly excited, 
in a maze of metaphorical confusion. 
‘The line is drawn, Dr. Charwell. A 
gulf rises between us. Here I 
over to the Rubicon. We will turn now, 
sister, and friends. Miss Gibson, I think 
you will do well to come with us.” 

“You know I cannot, madam,” 
plied that young lady, gravely. 

“Oh, good-day, then ; good-day!” ex- 
claimed the others of the party, as they 
moved toward the little church which 
constituted their stronghold. 

“This is odd,” I remarked, on find- 
ing that Miss Gibson and I were left 
standing alone. 


cross 


re- 


“ May I ask if you are 
not taking their course ?”’ 

“There ’s a double meaning in that 
question, I imagine,” she said, smiling 
faintly ; “but at any rate, I am_ not 
taking their course now.” 

“Tf you are walking toward the 
river,” said I, “I hope you will let me 
accompany you a little way.” 

“ Certainly,” she “and 
indeed I think I shall ask you for some 
information, if you please.” 


answered ; 


I was so perplexed by the circum- 
stance of her separation from her cus- 
tomary associates, and on a Sunday 
morning, too, that I failed to respond at 
once ; but, presently recollecting myself, 
T said abruptly : — 

“Yes, yes, by all means. Pray ex- 
cuse me; I was taken a little aback by 
your sudden secession from our friends 
It’s no affair of mine, Miss 
Gibson ; I am well aware of that, and I 
won't offend you by referring to it again.” 

“There is no offense, Dr. Charwell: 
I may find it expedient to refer to it 
myself, rather openly. 


yonder. 


But I am more 
especially anxious to learn if Yone San- 
to’s visit to the Philipsons occurred as 
you just now stated it.” 
** How do you mean ? 
“Did she really go there in trouble, 
to ask for consolation and sympathy ?” 
“That is precisely the case. Will 
you tell me why you wish to know ?” 


” 
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“ Certainly I will. I have no idea of 
concealing that, or many other things. 
Those ladies have been telling everybody 
that she came in a wild, despairing state, 
to make a confession of depravity which 
she could no longer keep on her guilty 
soul; and that she then ran away to 
rejoin her—her lover, I believe they 
said.” 

“ Meaning Mr. Milton, no doubt.” 

“Yes, Mr. Milton, my fellow-towns- 
man. But you are not to think I ac- 
cepted the story as unvarnished truth. 
I am sorry to say I know the Philipsons 
better than I did.” 

“Tf I were not afraid of making a 
breach between you and the heads of 
your mission, I would tell you exactly 
what occurred ; for it all came authen- 
tically to my knowledge.” 

“There is no longer any question of 
making a breach,” she began, sadly ; 
but changing suddenly, she added, “ No 
harm can come from my learning the 
real truth, provided there is nothing that 
ought to be left untold,—as to which 
Miss Philipson expressed many doubts.” 

“You shall judge,” said I; and as 
walked to the crossed the 
bridge, and proceeded toward Santo’s 
house, [ laid before her the incidents of 


we river, 


the past few days, reverting also to a 
few details of Yone’s earlier life, illus- 
trative of her candor and simple up- 
rightness. More than once, the warm- 
handkerchief 
was lifted to her eyes, and I began to 
hope that my lonely sufferer would at 
last win a friend better suited to her 
wants than a grim, rugged, and stormy- 
tempered bachelor, more than thrice her 


age. 


hearted American girl’s 


XX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


“‘ Perhaps you are going to her now? ” 
suggested Miss Gibson, when I 
ended. 


had 
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“Tam; she did not come to our part 
of the town yesterday, and I am anx- 
ious about her.” 

‘You have reason to be, doctor. Will 
you let me go with you?” 

“ Gladly — joyfully,” I replied ; but. 
thinking of Santo’s rough ways and 
Yone’s uncongenial surroundings, I con- 
sidered it necessary to enlighten her on 
This involved further al- 
Yone’s undeserved 
Miss 


with amazement and indignation. 


those points. 
lusions to misfor- 


tunes, to which Gibson listened 


“The unhappy child! ” she exclaimed ; 
“her life seems to have been one con- 
tinuous sorrow. But surely the case is 
most unusual.” 

‘3 Do 


only too common. 


not think so,” I said; “it is 
The mass of the Jap- 
anese women are condemned to similar 
mental trials, if not to equal bodily hard- 
ship. It is true that those who are ut- 
terly untaught escape the worst misery. 
They accept their degradation without 
inquiry or complaint, as the natural ae- 
companiment of their lot.” 

“ But | 
things before,” 


have heard nothing of these 


she said, with startled 
eagerness. 

“You have not been here long,” I 
for the 


your body, I conclude that they are 


answered ; “and as elders of 
dumb and blind because they have no 
wish to be otherwise.” 

Dr. Charwell ; if 


you are correct, the more we try to edu- 


“This is dreadful, 


cate them, the more they must suffer.”’ 
“For a time, unfortunately, yes; it 
may be fora long time. But that proves 
nothing against continuing to educate 
them as thoroughly and rapidly as possi- 
ble. 


son, which we cannot unravel in a hasty 


It is a tangled question, Miss Gib- 


You shall know, however, 
that my judgment is totally against the 
system of missionary culture ordinarily 
attempted with Japanese girls. It is 
more likely to lead to their ruin than 
their redemption. 

you rank rebellion. 


conversation. 


But I am teaching 
What would those 
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[May, 


best of ladies say, if they knew where I] 
am leading your thoughts ?”’ 

“They would have nothing to say,” 
she replied, sadly; ‘“‘when I left them 
at that corner, I left them forever.” 

“ Indeed; was it so 
ter?” 


“The matter itself was 


serious a mat- 
not serious. 
You would probably smile at it. But it 
was one in a series of difficulties which. 
or later, would have worn 


sooner me 


out. They were determined that num- 
bers of Japanese laborers and mechan- 
ics — mostly of a low class, but none 
the worse, I dare say, for that — should 
join, each Sunday, in the musical part 


of Now I truly 


hope these converts are well-meaning 


our church service. 
people, and as full of good purpose as 
they say; but their adoption of Chris- 
tianity does not make musicians of them. 
They do not know, and in most cases 
never can know, one tone from another. 
To me, who have very strong feelings 
about religious music, it is an awful 
mockery that they should be allowed to 
turn the service into such utter ridicule 
as they do, merely to gratify some 
strange vanity of their own, or to in- 
sense- 
to think 
that the Deity can listen with approval 


dulge a wild fancy for making a 
less noise. It is profanation 
to such barbarous uproar.” 

I fancied that the young lady might 
not have taken the matter so much to 
heart if she had not herself been a musi- 
cian of no mean ability, and thoroughly 
qualified to direct, without interference, 
But her 
objections were sensible enough, as might 


the performances of the choir. 


be attested by any listener to the vocal 
burlesques which she condemned. 

“You are quite right,” I said. ‘ Mar- 
tin Luther protested against devoting 
good music to the devil. He would have 
flung his inkstand at anybody who said 
bad music was fit for the Almighty.” 

“ Doctor, it may not be a very solemn 
subject, but I hope you will not laugh 
at it, for all that.” 
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* By no means, my good young lady ; 
you will never find me laughing at any- 
thing genuinely religious. I understand 
your feelings, and respect them; and I 
also understand the proceedings of the 
church managers, who in this instance 
desire to call attention to the increased 
number of Japanese in their congrega- 
tions, — attendants whose sincerity, they 
will claim, is proved by their energetic 
participation in the singing.” 

“ Energetic, indeed. But still it seems 
curious that these rough-grained Jap- 
anese should endure the 
whole service — that is ” 


tedium of a 
(she corrected 
herself, with haste and blushes), * it 
must be tedium to them — solely for the 
sake of gratifying themselves in their 
extraordinary way for a few moments, 
now and then.” 

“Tt is not agreeable to break up your 
innocent illusions,” I replied; “but you 
must remember there are many rival 
carpenters, shoemakers, grooms, appli- 
cants for domestic labor, and the like, 
in this neighborhood ; and the mission- 
Now, one way, at 


? 


ary corps is large. 
least, to secure patronage ’ 

“Say no more,” she interrupted ; 
Can you discover 
nothing good to speak of the mission- 


aries and those whom they strive to 


> 


“ pray say no more. 


convert ?’ 

I was silent. 

* Tell me,” she persisted, “ have you 
not one friendly word to say of them ? 
You would not, surely, venture to pro- 
nounce against them all.” 

** Miss Gibson,” I said, with as much 
earnestness as I could command, strong- 
ly desiring to efface the slightest suspi- 
cion that I was capable of sharing a cer- 
tain vulgar tendency among numerous 
foreigners to revile and discredit mis- 
sionary enterprises, “I will tell you 
more on this head than I have latterly 
thought it desirable to tell any other 
person. During many of the years I 
have lived in Japan, I sought, with an 
sarnestness I could hardly make you 
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realize, for missionaries whom I could 
hold in honor, whose characters I could 
unqualifiedly respect, whose methods 
of dealing with the Japanese seemed to 
me worthy of approval. It was for 
a long period that I pursued this inves- 
tigation, with unswerving persistence. 
My objects were not always such as you 
would sympathize with, —at least not 
now ; but I think they were disinterested 
and humane. I could have experienced 
no gratification equal to that of meeting 
a few good men, and especially a few 
good women, of your calling, in whom 
the loftier spirit of devotion, unselfish- 
be 
It seemed incredible that of all 
who came in this cause, none should be 


ness, and willing sacrifice might 
found. 


conscious of the broad and comprehensive 
duttes that lay before them. But the 
inexorable fact was always staring me 
in the face.” 

“ Do you mean that no single one of 
them equaled your hopes and wishes ? ” 

‘Not one, Miss Gibson, not one. If 
I sometimes thought I had encountered 
a simple, upright, well-meaning soul, I 
soon learned that it was steeped in igno- 
rance more befitting the rudest peasant 
than a pretended teacher of religion. 
It is astounding to think of the num- 
bers of illiterate men and women who 
are sent to the East charged with fune- 
tions demanding the highest learning 
and wisdom. I could not ask codpera- 
tion from persons of this stamp, or seek 
to codperate with them. Then there 
were many who came plainly in pursuit 
of gain, and with no other view. They 
were not of the stock I wanted. Once 
or twice, indeed, I have believed myself 
approaching a point of contact with in- 
dividuals who seemed fashioned in a 
nobler mould; but they shrunk before 
such tests as I felt bound to apply, and 
their falling masks revealed the selfish- 
which 
pervaded and dominated them. Hard 
disappointments, many of them, for 
me. It may be that I demanded greater 


ness, or cowardice, or conceit 
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virtues and capabilities than mankind 
is commonly endowed with. I certainly 
looked for qualities which I knew I 
could not, myself, even approximately 
supply. But I must acknowledge to 
you that some years have passed since [ 
hopelessly abandoned my efforts to make 
friends with any missionaries, excepting 
that 
whose studies have in 


those come to do medical work, 


most cases en- 
larged their understanding and endowed 
them with broader human sympathies. 
Those who appear here as clergymen 
only have long ceased to attract my ob- 
servation. It may therefore be true that 
a different and worthier class has taken 
the place of those among whose ranks I 
searched in vain. I can only say that, 
in my time of exploration, I never caught 
a glimpse of success. The good mate- 
rial with which I might have wished to 
ally myself was completely nullified by 
the superstition, ignorance, prejudice, 
vanity, and presumptuous arrogance that 
stood in the way. You are a later ob- 
server than I. You can say whether the 
same obstacles still bar the way to sub- 
stantial missionary progress.” 

In her turn, Miss Gibson was silent. 

“ Let us hope, then,” I added, *“ that 
a change has taken place. But it is too 
late, in any case, for me to begin my 
labors over again. They must be re- 
sumed by other hands, if at all.” 

We were now drawing near Santo’s 
work-shop and dwelling. 

“ Reflect, now,” said I; “ if you once 
go in, you break with the Philipsons for 
good and all. They will never forgive 
you.” 

“ T will go,”’ she answered. 

“T should be sorry to persuade you to 
any action which might injure your pros- 
pects, and this may be serious.” 

“ Have no fear,” she rejoined ; “I risk 
nothing. I am not irrevocably bound 
to them, like most of the others. I am 
only a volunteer, — quite free to leave 
and return home, if I find the work dis- 
tasteful.” 
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And so, 


Poor 


“Ah, then you are safe. 
you will soon be 
Yone!” 

“Thank you for 
but I am not sure 
just yet.” 

“My child,” said I, unconsciously 
adopting the paternal style of address, 
and not exactly understanding why she 
began to laugh, ‘this is not the place 
for you. 


going home. 


saying that, doctor ; 


about going home, 


The real work that remains 
to be done in Japan is to emancipate 
the women and give them their rights, 
All 
other tasks that women can take part in 
are now fairly provided for. 


or a satisfactory share of them. 


Indeed, 

the Japanese have no claim to look for 

any more outside help, until they do 

justice to their own wives and sisters.” 
* Why cannot a woman like myself 

aid in bringing that about ?” 

The 


reform will hardly begin in my days. 


“No, no; not for the present. 


The most I hope is to see the founda- 
tions laid. Your youth can be given to 
other things, — perhaps to similar un- 
dertakings at home. When you reach 
a sturdy old age like mine, you may 
come again, and take on with the enter- 
prise as it stands then.” 

** Doctor,” she said saucily, as we en- 
tered the gate, “Ido believe you want 
to do it all with your own hands, and 
get the whole of the glory yourself.” 

We were received by Santo, who had 
seen us drawing near, and was ready 
with gruff greeting at his threshold. 

*“ You have come for Yone,” he said, 
as soon as the ordinary salutations had 
been exchanged. “I will lead you to 
It is a new place, Doctor-san ; you 
‘annot find the way. The house is 
turned upside down. I do not like it 
at all.” 

He guided us through a passage with 


her. 


which I was unacquainted, and drew 
aside the door of a little chamber, at 
one end of which Yone lay upon a bed of 
cushions. Excusing herself for not ris- 
ing, she begged us to occupy a couple of 
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cane chairs, to which she pointed with 
an air of peculiar satisfaction, at the 
same time inviting 


5 


our attention, by a 
significant glance, to the unusual adorn- 
ments by which she was surrounded. A 
table, covered with English books, was 
within her reach; a tiny desk stood in 
a corner; pictures hung upon the walls 
in what looked like profusion for a Jap- 
anese interior, and a mirror, ingeniously 
set in a silken frame, reflected a variety 
of dainty objects seldom gathered to- 
gether in an Oriental dwelling. 

“What part of the world are we in? ” 
I exclaimed, perceiving that a recogni- 
tion of all this grandeur was expected. 

“My husband allows it,” re- 
marked, sedately ; “ I have not thanked 
him enough. 


she 


Indeed, he gives me no 
Will it please you to en- 
ter, dana-san?” she added, addressing 
him directly. 


opportunity. 


He stood at the entrance, a statue of 
stolidity, his countenance exhibiting va- 
rious shades of doubt, distrust, and de- 


fiance. For a dull man, he certainly 


possessed a marvelous faculty of twist- 


ing his features into combinations of - 


disagreeable expression. Before  re- 
sponding to Yone’s invitation, he cast 
his eyes about the room, surveying the 
details with what I conceived to be an 
air of scornful superiority. 

** Where shall I put myself?” he de- 
manded. “ Do I look like a man who 
r TF 
It is 
I suppose 
there was never such foolishness since 
the gods were on the earth.” 

“Tf you object ” 
at his manner. 


has learned to dance among eggs 


I go in, I shall break something. 
like a foreign furniture shop. 


—TI began, nettled 


“He does not object,” Yone inter- 
posed, hastily. “If he objected, it 


would not be so. Why, doctor, is not 


that easy to see?” 

As I was not ready with an answer, 
she looked inquiringly at her other vis- 
itor, between whom and herself some 
signal of intelligent appreciation was 
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probably exchanged. It was too subtle 
for my capacity, but I observed that the 
girls smiled confidentially, without a 
shadow of annoyance at Santo’s rough- 
When I turned, in some bewil- 
derment, to speak with him again, he 


ness. 


had disappeared, and his heavy footsteps 
presently resounded, as he hobbled away, 
along the dark corridors. 

“ Joy go with you!” I cried ; at which 
the young folks smiled more contentedly 
than before. 

“You take things very amiably,” I 
grumbled. 

“There is nothing 
Dr. Charwell,” 


“ nothing at all.” 


to complain of, 
said Miss Gibson, — 

Since they saw no cause of offense, it 
was not for me to incite sedition. Giv- 
ing heed to the serious purpose of my 
call, I speedily discovered that Yone had 
fallen into a sad state of depression and 
She had not left her couch 
upon the matting since her return home, 


feebleness. 


two days before, and this unusual sus- 
pension of her active pursuits proved the 
severity of the shock she had under- 
gone. But the coming of Miss Gibson 
was a better remedy than I could have 
provided for her. These two young per- 
sons were in closer acquaintanceship 
with one another than I had imagined, 
their meetings at the school having been 
frequent and their association almost in- 
timate. For a little while I watched, 
with unspeakable gratification, Yone’s 
reviving glow under the cheering influ- 
ence, and then, leaving them together, 
I went into the boat-yard, where Santo 
was superintending his laborers with 
severity of language and gesture. It 
was his pleasure to assume a bearing of 
extreme and indiscriminate bad humor. 
“This is a fine piece of work,” he 
shouted, as I approached him. “ Where 
is the young American man, and what 
am I to do with that? ” 
the unfinished boat. 
“Well, Santo, the American young 
man has gone to visit his mother in 


He pointed to 
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China, like a dutiful son ; and the boat 
is to be finished with all the taste and 
skill and experienced judgment which 
distinguish the products of Santo Yori- 
kichi’s renowned manufactory.” 

“ Yes, that is very ticklesome to the 
ear; but who is to pay for it, I should 
like to know?” 

“He is to pay for it, Santo of the 
strong and dexterous right hand; he is 
to pay for it, through me, your humble 
servant, in good paper money, which 
will be very ticklesome to the fingers.” 

“But he kept ordering alterations, 
which will make the bill very high. Do 
you know that?” 

“JT know it very well. 
will be paid.” 


Everything 


“He is a strange man, that young 
American man. I do not 
him.” 


understand 


“As you say, Santo Yorikichi, he is 
strange, and probably it is not worth 
while trying to understand him. There- 
fore, the less we say about him, the bet- 
ter for us all. But everything will be 
paid, and if he does not return to take 
the boat, I shall know what to do with 
it. Sol hope you are satisfied.” 

“No, I am not at all satisfied,” he 
retorted. She has 
been sick for a week, and the house is 
going to destruction.” 


“There is my wife. 


“Pardon me, she has been sick only 
two days; which I know particularly 
well, because Iam her doctor. As to 
the house, it is, as usual, the neatest and 
cleanliest house in the empire of the 
Rising Sun.” 

“Why should she be sick, even for 
two days? It is the 
thing.” 


most ridiculous 


“Of course, of course, Santo; sick- 
You 


were sick yourself, you know, desperate- 


ness is always a ridiculous thing. 


ly sick, not very long ago, and nothing 
could be more ridiculous than you were 
then.” 

The cross-grained fellow gave no oth- 
er response than one of his comprehen- 
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sive grunts, charged, in his estimation, 
with as much meaning as a nod of the 
approved Lord Burleigh pattern. On 
this occasion it appeared to signify that 
while it might be perfectly legitimate 
and defensible that men should some- 
times fail and droop in health, no jus- 
tification could be pleaded for similar 
eccentricity on the part of women. 

* Well, she zs siek, Santo; and she 
must have rest and change of some sort. 
Don’t interrupt me; I say she must. 
Now I know a party that is going to 
Hakone and thereabout, and Yone can 
go with them. 
lently.” 

* And what good is that to me?” 
said this pillar of contumacy. 

“Why, she will be paid, no doubt ; 
you know she always is.” 


She talks English excel- 


* T know she is not paid much, and I 


know she always wants half the money 


for children’s reading-books, or medicine 
for strangers.” 

* This * she shall 
have double payment ; and I guarantee 
that she shall not ask for more than one 
third of the money, for the frivolous and 
unwarrantable purposes which you men- 
tion.” 


time,” I urged, 


“T do not understand,” he persisted, 
* why you all make so much disturbance 
about my wife. Look at the American 
miss, — what is it to her? I might be 
on my back several tens of weeks, and 
nobody would be anxious for me, or cross 
the Sumida to inquire.” 

“You are entirely wrong, Santo, my 
friend ; it is undoubtedly out of respect 
to you that so many persons are inter- 
ested in your wife. And you should 
consider that you might, indeed, fall ill 
again. What would happen to you, in 
that ease? Yone is in no condition to 
take care of you, as she did before. On 
your own account, you had better let her 
go and get well.” 

“There is reason in that. I do not 
altogether like it, but I will let her go. 
I should get no good of her, any way, 


> 
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lying idle there,” he grunted, in what 
might be the tone of a deeply injured 
and reluctantly resigned bear. 


XXI. 


AMONG THE WOODS AND MOUNTAINS. 

The party of which I had spoken, in 
a sudden inspiration, was intended to 
consist of no others than Miss Gibson, 
Yone, and myself. I found less difti- 
culty in putting it into practical shape 
than I had expected, since Miss Gibson 
was not sorry to have a reason for ab- 
ruptly leaving her associates without 
apparent ill-will, and Yone needed no 
persuasions to cause her to cling with 
tender affection to the first friend of 
her sex, and proximately near her age, 
whom she had ever known. 

In the lovely groves and valleys which 
lie at the base of the Hakone hills, my 
poor child passed the first hours of peace- 
ful and unbroken enjoyment she had ever 
known. Miss Gibson, too, was delighted 
with her new companion, and set herself 
to playing a semi-maternal part with im- 
mense enthusiasm. For a beginning, she 
insisted that Yone should lay aside the 
garments of her people, as being cum- 
bersome and ill suited to intricate sylvan 
explorations, and invested her with a 
loose robe of her own; protesting that 
the transformation was in the highest 
degree improving. Convenient it cer- 
tainly was, but harmoniously becoming 
it did not appear to me, until the pro- 
gressive American wrought a more com- 
plete change by abolishing the elaborate 
sapillary structure which surmounted her 
friend’s head. Intending at first to re- 
place this by a foreign coiffure, she was 
restrained by the sight of Yone’s de- 
seending rush of dark hair, which fell 
quite to her knees, and enveloped her 
like a mantle. Then the decree went 
forth that, during the country sojourn 
at least, the wavy mass should flow loose 
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and unconfined, without subjection to 
any of the fetters of an artificial civili- 
zation. 

** Now, Yone,” said Miss Gibson, “ at 
last you are a pretty girl.” 

Yone accepted the eulogy with de- 
She 


similar assurances, on various occasions, 


mure complacency. had received 
from the same source, so that the value 
of the qualification implied by the words 
“at last” was not distinctly apparent. 
She was always pleased that those whom 
As 


a rule, she was not much interested in 


she liked should think her pretty. 


the question of her personal appearance. 
The women of Japan, for various rea- 
sons, give less heed to such matters than 
The 
trivial consideration she had bestowed 
upon the subject probably led her to the 
that not, in strict 
truth, especially comely. It is next to 
certain that she had never been told so 


their sex in Western communities. 


conclusion she was 


by any of her own race; and, indeed, 
the style which belonged to her was not 
at all in accordance with the Japanese 
Even her 
hair, which just now called forth Miss 
Gibson’s encomium, was slightly curly, 


traditional type of beauty. 


a defect which any Japanese girl who 
wishes to think well of herself will em- 
ploy all sorts of expedients to remove. 
And it was not densely black, as it 
should have been by the native standard, 
but in certain lights exhibited the red- 
dish under-tinge which so often puzzles 
foreign observers. As to her features 
and the outlines of her face, she con- 
ceived that it was necessary only to com- 
pare them with the ideals of feminine 
loveliness depicted by skilled Japanese 
artists, to discover that her endowments 
were not of a kind to merit approbation. 
On the other hand, she knew that her 
friends from afar must find some qual- 
ity of fairness in her, as otherwise they 
would not put themselves to the trouble 
of saying so; and she was frankly 
gratified that anything about her was at- 
tractive to them. If we really liked it, 
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she would be delighted to wear Marian’s 
dress, and let her hair swing free, until 
we should return to regions where con- 
ventional propriety exercised its critical 
sway. 

It was with no superficial purpose that 
Miss effect these 
changes of external appearance. She 
wished to make use of every expedient 
by which the afflicted girl’s thoughts 
might be turned from the channels in 
which they had recently run, and to di- 
vert her, by various devices, from the 
contemplation of her past identity. The 
energies of the zealous American were 


Gibson desired to 


presently devoted to awakening new in- 
terests in Yone’s mind, and persuading 
her to look upon pure recreation and 
amusement as entitled to occasional con- 
sideration. In course of time she suc- 
ceeded in developing a sense of humor 
in her companion, who, I presume, had 
never in her life before emitted a hearty 
laugh, and who, being incited thereto by 
her instructress, first fell into reflective 
astonishment at finding herself capable 
of 
sequently yielded unreservedly to the 
merry contagion, her voice ringing light- 
ly through the woods, like the soft-toned 
bell-bird of the Japanese wilds. 

But she could not be led to forego 
entirely the pursuits for which nature 
Wher- 


ever we wandered, she found means of 


such demonstrative mirth, and sub- 


seemed to have designed her. 


making herself acquainted with objects 
upon which to lavish thoughtful and 
kindly attention. 


Many of her busiest 
hours were passed in the village schools, 
and there was scarcely an afternoon when 
she was not called upon to administer 
solace to invalid pilgrims, who were quite 
as eager to secure a listener to the reci- 
tal of their woes as to submit themselves 
to the healing influences of the baths. 
As we made the round of the watering- 
places, it was not long before Yone 
came to be regarded as the informal ad- 
viser and consoler of each little sojourn- 
ing community; and I was sometimes 
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under the necessity of organizing excur- 
sive expeditions, solely to get her beyond 
the range of the popular sanitary re- 
sorts, and to free her from importunities 
which she was wholly incapable of resist- 
ing. 

The days went blithely by, and we 
saw with delight that as our patient 
gathered bodily vigor and animation, 
her spirits rose to an even placidity 
which encouraged us in bright hopes for 
the future. I think that she was more 
clearly aware of our solicitude than we 
then supposed, and that some part of 
the vivacity which gratified us may have 
been assumed; but that was all to her 
advantage, in a way, since the conscious- 
ness of affording pleasure was sure to 
her as a direct restorative. 
She enlivened our intervals of rest and 


act upon 


leisure, often making them exuberantly 
merry by describing her personal ad- 
ventures among the rustic populace and 
her interviews with health-seeking tour- 
ists, whose selfish garrulity did not by 
any means impose upon her good sense, 
though she was always tolerant of even 
their imaginary tribulations. Sometimes 
she had matter of graver interest with 
which to entertain us, for the region in 
which we traveled was rich in historical 
recall 
many a tale of medizval gallantry and 
daring. With all her gentleness, she 


associations, and enabled her to 


was not insensible to the warlike glory 
which was once the revelry of her race, 
and the flash of her eye, the thrill of 
her voice, as she repeated the ancient 
legends of heroism and devotion, told us 
that in the depths of her quiet little 
spirit there were still some sparks of the 
fire that had burned in the souls of her 
ancestors. 

While in the vein of martial reminis- 
cence, she narrated, one evening, as we 
sat in the garden of an old inn at Do- 
gashima, the story which for nearly three 
hundred years had been the pride of 
her family, and in which the valorous 
traditions of her forefathers had culmi- 
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nated. Through many centuries the 
house of Yamada had held conspicuous 
rank, its foundation and rise being au- 
thentically recorded in the remote ages 
preceding Nara. It was from an off- 
shoot of this ancient stock that our Yone 
was directly descended. Her own pedi- 
gree dated from the memorable battle of 
Sekigahara, in 1600, when the privilege 
of creating a new line was conferred 
upon a cadet of the name, in reward for 
The Ya- 
mada of that day, a captain of prowess, 
on setting out at nightfall for the field 
upon which the fortunes of the illustri- 
ous chieftain Iyeyasu were to be finally 
established, left his youngest son at a 
village hard by, in charge of the few re- 
tainers who could be spared from the 
coming engagement. The lad had plead- 
ed for permission to follow and observe 
the conflict, if he might not join in it; 


an act of precocious bravery. 


but his tender years —he was but thir- 
teen — forbade the expectation that he 
could possibly be of service, and made 
it probable that his presence would be an 
incumbrance. His entreaties were dis- 
regarded, but as a solace to his disap- 
pointment he was authorized to proceed 
vautiously, on the following day, starting 
after the noon meal, to a point at which 
he might hope to meet his sire, returning 
victorious. 

In the early hours of the eventful 
morning, the neighborhood was excited 
by divergent rumors from the scene of 


strife, but as the sun ascended reports 


of unvaried disaster began to spread dis- 
may among the adherents of the Toku- 
When these grew 
more darkly ominous, the child’s anxiety 
became uncontrollable. With all his 
youthful energy he urged the little body 
of attendants to anticipate the time of 
departure, and to advance with him at 
once to the fighting-eround. Their in- 
clination was as keen as his own, but 
the word of the master was their law, 
and they dared not to stir. Still the 
portentous tidings continued to expand, 


gawa champion. 
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until, in desperation, the boy flung out 
reproaches and taunts, accusing his loyal 
servitors of selfish indifference, and in- 
flaming them with vehement appeals to 
the loftier sense of honor, beside which 
the merit of tame obedience was a dull 
and spiritless virtue. He pictured their 
lord in an extremity of peril from which 
a single bold stroke might rescue him, 
and warned them that if calamity should 
result from the 
would rest upon them and their memory 
forever. 


their inaction shame 
At last his passionate prayers 
prevailed. Mounting their horses in 
haste, they rode forth with shouts of 
fierce acclamation ; and long before the 
tide of combat had finally turned, the 
chivalrous stripling had led them to the 
heart of the fray, where, with a silent 
obeisance, he placed his small reserve at 
his father’s disposal. 

The relief came at a critical moment, 
when the strength of half a dozen fresh 
An 
hour later, the enemies of [yeyasu were 
flying in disorder to their strongholds, 
and numbers of his officers were direct- 


ing the division of the spoils, and dis- 


men-at-arms was eagerly welcomed. 


tributing rewards among their deserving 
In the centre of 
stood Yamada, his 


followers. a sombre 
group 
wearing an expression of sorrowful de- 
jection, in place of the proud exultation 
that had lighted it in the moment of tri- 
umph. 


countenance 


Before him knelt his son and 
the four survivors of the party who had 
come to aid him in his greatest need. 
To them he owed perhaps his life, and 
assuredly the augmented glory which 
the issue of that day would bring to his 
house. But the rule of domestic disci- 
pline was not less rigorous, in that stern 
age, than the military law which gov- 
erned public actions. Both had been 
violated when the paternal injunction 
was set at naught. The fame of the 
youthful hero and his gallant band 
would descend to the latest generations, 
but their bodies must be sacrificed to 
the immutable decree. They had known, 
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even while starting upon their errand 
of devotion, that, whatever service they 
might render their master, they were 
Death thus 
encountered, and inflicted by their own 


riding to their own doom. 
hands, had no terror for them. It was 
inevitable, and they asked only for au- 
thority to immolate themselves upon the 
field of valor, that their renown might 
be mingled everlastingly with that of the 
Already the 


were bared, when a messenger dashed 


mighty victory. swords 
into the circle, bringing orders from the 
supreme commander to arrest the pro- 


ceedings. Seated on his camp-chair, at 


a little distance, and exchanging plea- 


santries with the nobles, as was his habit 
after each successful contest, the con- 
queror of all Japan had caught the 
story as it flew from mouth to mouth, 
and, with the impulsive generosity that 
nobly distinguished his character, re- 
solved to interpose his fiat against the 
exaction of a penalty which, though de- 
manded by conventional usage, he had 
At his 
command the harsh ordinance was sus- 
pended, and it was proclaimed that the 
four samurai should be held guiltless of 
the the 
daring boy was further distinguished, 


after the manner of the times, by the 


the undoubted power to remit. 


sin of insubordination ; while 


award of a separate crest, and by eleva- 
tion to independent knighthood. From 
this incident sprang the secondary branch 
of the family, whose sole remaining rep- 
resentative was now our gentle friend. 

“ Look at her!” Miss Gibson, 


as Yone stood erect in the moonlight, 


cried 


her whole bearing animated in an un- 
usual degree by the emotions which her 
recital had kindled. “ Look at her! 
She wants only a suit of armor to be the 
living image of the young cavalier, I do 
believe.” 
“You must not that,” Yone ob- 
jected, in a tone from which all the vi- 
brant resonance was suddenly banished, 
and smiling in deprecation. 


Say 


* T am only 
a woman.” 
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“Only a woman, indeed! And what 
am I, madam, if you please?” 

“You, Marian?’ Oh, it is different. 
You are an American. If I were like 
you ” — 

* Listen to her, doctor,” laughed the 
cheerful Bostonian; * it sounds vastly 
like ambition, that little ‘if.’ The world 
is moving swiftly in this part of Asia.” 

* Ambition,” repeated Yone, softly, — 
“may such a word be spoken by a Jap- 
anese girl ?” 

* Why not, my dear,—why not by 
you as well as by me? ” 

**Can you ask that? If I felt in my 
heart the wish to rise a little from the 


You do 


doctor has 


earth, how could I ever do it ? 
not think the 
sometimes guessed — for he sees every- 


thing that is in me —that I have had 


know, but | 


my foolish dreams, my pictures of a real 
life, perhaps a useful life. Yes, I have 
thought what it must be to feel truly 
free, to have the right to be fearless, to 
look for a path of noble action and try 
to walk in it. You will not chide me, 
Marian ; I know it is only my wander- 
ing, vain fancy. You would not tell it 
to anybody.” 

Understanding her character and her 
present needs better than her new com- 
panion, I took to myself the privilege of 
intruding. 

“Who can say?” 
matter - of - fact 


I suggested, in a 
* Your chanee 
might come, some day. If 


strain. 
you wait 
patiently, we may find a way for you to 
do something of the kind you wish.” 

“ Why, doctor, I shall be provoked at 
you!” exclaimed Miss Gibson, impetu- 
ously. ‘* What is she doing now, from 
morning till night, wherever she goes ?” 

“ Playing, surely,” said Yone, open- 
ing her big eyes. “I think of nothing 
but to enjoy myself, all the day long.” 

* Playing, you dear child!” respond- 
ed Miss Gibson. ‘ Oh, Yone, I would 
be more than content if my whole exist- 
ence were made up of such play as 
yours.” 
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* Yone is all right,” I interjected ; 
‘she has her fashion of amusing her- 
self, and satisfied, I presume. 
She will have to be satisfied while we 
are here, for there shall be 
work if I can prevent it.” 

But now our patient chose to be af- 
flicted with compunctions. 


she is 


no hard 


“No, Marian, it is not fair,” she pro- 
tested. ‘How can you speak so of 
yourself ? Think of where you are, and 
what you are here for. You have come 
thousands of miles from your American 
home to labor for the good of strangers, 
who can offer you nothing in return, 
and who hardly know how to thank 
you. It do that. No 
woman of my country can have such 
happiness.” 

She reflected a 
we said nothing. 

“T am sure 
she continued. 


is beautiful to 


moment, during which 


it must be a happiness,” 

* Why should so many 
come, if it is not their best pleasure to 
bring wisdom and learning from distant 
lands, and plant them among our people ? 
And to give all so graciously, — what is 
there more noble in the world? ” 

I did not care to oppose her, and it 
was not easy to acquiesce in these ardent 
eulogies, so I bethought me of Santo’s 
inarticulate vocabulary, and, borrowing 


his method, evaded responsibility by 


grunting, — a form of expression not at 
all satisfactory to Miss Gibson, who 
turned upon me with vivacity. 

“Tf it gratifies her to believe so,” she 
remonstrated, “‘ why should we seek to 
harden her? For my part, I am thank- 
ful that she is willing to shut her eyes to 
unpleasant things.” 

* As you like,’ I replied, not in the 
most lenient humor. ‘“ Let us make a 
Juggernaut of the entire foreign system, 
and prostrate ourselves before it. How 
many would you wish to see crushed ?”’ 

Miss Gibson perceived that further 
discussion would vex me, and was con- 
siderately disposed to abandon the topic ; 
but Yone’s mind had long been over- 
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charged, and, with a fervor which be- 
trayed itself in the unsteadiness of her 
utterance, she presently broke the si- 
lence, addressing her words more direct- 
ly to me. 

“It grieves me,” she said, “ that any 
troubles of mine should cause my best 
friends to differ, even in the smallest 
trifle. I would far rather have them all 
forgotten. Nothing would make me 
speak of them but the fear that they are 
too harshly remembered by you who 
‘are so much for me. It is not right or 
respectful to set my judgment against 
that of one who has been my teacher 
and protector since childhood, and I 
should not dare to do it in any case; 
but 


me 


as he is always indulgent, he will let 
ask if it may not be that his gener- 
ous affection — which is the most pre- 
cious of all his gifts — makes him more 
pitiful to me than he is just to others. 
These are bold things to say; I am not 
used to be so forward. Do I displease 
you, doctor 7?” 


“ No. child, no,” 


this is holiday time. 


“but 
I wish you would 


[ answered ; 


bear that in mind.” 

“If I do not displease you,” she re- 
sumed, * I hope I may tell you how I 
feel. 


forgive those persons who have been 


It seems that you mean never to 


ruthless to me; that your anger will not 
And 
If it were another who 
had been unkindly treated, you would 
not be so unrelenting.” 

“Come, Yone,” I expostulated ; “ if 
we must talk about them, let us keep 
within 


die, but burns stronger every day. 
I am the cause. 


reason. ‘There is no justice in 
straining charity so far as to cover the 
misdeeds of the Philipsons. That is 
my conviction, at any rate. You'll not 
expect me to overlook what they have 
done.” 

“That is not to be expected, truly,” 
she admitted. ‘‘ Have I not said that I 
should enter their house no more? It 
is a great support, it gives me courage 
and strength, that you do not overlook 
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what they have done to me; and if I 
ever ceased to be grateful I should not 
be fit to 
Though they did indeed harm me, they 
helped Many I know 
whom they have sheltered, and fed, and 


live. But I am only one. 


have others. 
taught ; lifting them from ignorance and 
wretchedness ; nursing them when they 
were sick ; saving them from suffering, 
Shall I make 
myself blind to what has been done for 


sometimes from disgrace. 
them? I look often with great wonder 
at those ladies, and all like them, who 
come across the oceans to offer comfort 
and knowledge and happiness to our 
poor and humble. You have no need to 
wonder, you and Marian, for you also 
same purpose. It is 
not marvelous in your sight, but it fills 
with 


are here for the 


me amazement and reverence. 


They may make mistakes ; oh, yes, who 
is there that can be always sure of doing 
right? I am not likely to forget what 
has happened to me, but you would be 
the first to reprove me if I denied the 
charities and the blessings that they 
have lavished upon the children of my 
people. And yet you will acknowledge 
none of them now, because I have been 
hurt. It is as if I were to blame.” 

“ T could answer you in many ways,” 
‘ but 
nate infant. and I might never convince 


I rejoined ; you are an obsti- 


you. Certainly I shall not permit you 


to convince me. Cruelty is too ugly 
a thing for me to countenance or com- 
mend.” 

“ Doctor, are you quite fair to me?” 


she pleaded. “ That 


than I have ever said or thought. 


is so much more 
To 
commend cruelty! I do not know what 
it means. But for many actions that 
eannot be commended it is possible to 
find excuses, — to explain them in ways 
which make us judge them less severely. 
It is not 
becoming that I should doubt anything 
you tell me, but you must let me believe 
that those who seem to show too little 
feeling for others are often moved by 


I do not wish to oppose you. 
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their ideas of duty, and not by a desire 
to cause injury or pain.” 

“Oh, if you reason on that line, you 
can trace most of the crimes of history 
to false doctrines of duty.” 

**T have heard so; and does not that 
take from them their worst sinfulness ? 
If duty governs, perhaps there is no 
The 


the intention.” 


crime. wickedness should be in 

“We know pretty well what wicked- 
ness is, Yone, and we can recognize suf- 
[ shall 
not tolerate the notion of a duty that 


fering when we feel it or see it. 


igainst my honest convictions.” 
f 


goes ‘ 

“ee I 
it would be plain and simple,” 
a The 


cases. 


all people could be of one mind, 
she pro- 
ceeded. 
different 
trust 


laws are so unlike in 
Yet if we 
duty that 
within us, what is to be our guide? 
There Miura Kitasaburo. I did 
not tell you about him, the story was 


may not 


the sense of is strong 


was 


He was the leader of 
the little guard that remained with my 


growing so long. 


ancestor, and who left the place where 
ordered to remain. Will 
listen to what befell him ?”’ 


We cried out against the suppres- 


he was you 


sion of any part of the romantic legend, 


and Yone then went the 


on to relate 
sequel : — 

‘Miura was a hardy soldier, and had 
followed the flag of Iyeyasu through 
He famed for 


loyalty, and it was the habit of his com- 


many wars. was his 
panions to measure their constancy by 
His friends boasted that 


he had never suffered a rebuke, and that, 


his example. 


of all the retainers of Yamada, he was 
known as one whose faith had been as 
spotless as his sword and as unswerving 
as the thrust of his lance. Until he rode, 
that morning, to Sekigahara, his face 
had never turned from the line of strict 
first time his 
courage fell as he advanced to meet his 


obedience, and for the 


chief, who received him with words of 
flaming anger, casting reproofs at him 
for bringing the last son of the house 
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into deadly peril, from which it might 
happen that the proud family name 
would be blotted from the roll of living 
samurai. ‘ To Kitasaburo,’ he 
cried, ‘I gave the keeping of my hopes 
for future ages ; 


you, 


and you have betrayed 
Then Miura knew that his honor 
could be redeemed only by a solemn and 
terrible He with 
strength and skill, and all men saw that 


me!’ 


expiation. fought 
his arm was mighty in hastening the 
With a heart free 
from care, and eager to repair the fault 
that had been charged upon him, he 


hour of victory. 


made ready to offer his life in atone- 
ment, knowing that 
gain the favor of his lord, and win back 


When 


the command of great Iyeyasu came, re- 


he would thus re- 
his place in the world’s esteem. 


lieving him and his comrades from the 
penalty, forbidding them to shed their 
blood, and declaring them free from 
guilt, he alone displayed no satisfae- 
tion. He stood apart, like one bearing a 
weight too heavy for mortal endurance. 
Throughout the afternoon he moved as 
if in a dark dream, — joyless, oppressed 
At the of his 


expected doom his face had shone with 


with gloom. moment 
cheerfulness and content, and it was only 
when the fatal decree was set aside that 
For 
an hour, perhaps more, he disappeared 
into seclusion; then as the day was 
about to end, he came to the front of his 
captain’s tent, and kneeling, with his 


his spirit drooped and languished. 


eyes turned to the setting sun, he bowed 
his head, and swiftly passed from this 
earth, to join the brotherhood of stain- 
less could be 
dimmed by no breath of reproach, and 


warriors whose renown 
whose glory would last unsullied so long 
as uprightness and fidelity should claim 
the homage of mankind. It was an act 
of rare nobleness, judged by the unflinch- 
ing precepts of those days. Lyeyasu 
himself came to gaze upon the body, and 
the tradition says that tears were on his 
cheeks as he stood speechless beside it, 
for his soul was touched at the proof of 
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such true manliness, —as it was then 
regarded. A scroll was found fastened 
to the dead man’s sword, upon which, in 
accordance with the practice on these 
grave occasions, he had written his last 
words, in poetic measure. The lines 
have not the form of Western verse, but 
this is their meaning : — 

The steel corroded by poisonous vapors is 

cleansed with the blood of repentance. 
Let the rust of a moment be forgotten in the 
lustre of a thousand ages. 

Thus, in giving up his existence, the 
sturdy soldier left to his descendants a 
legacy which they have never ceased to 
cherish as their most glorious possession. 
The name of Yamada, which is my title 
to respect in my own province, had no 
surer foundation of merit than that of 
the more lowly born clansmen who 
served our house through all the years 
of peace, until the great earthquake of 
change came, a little after my birth-time, 
and the old ties of fellowship and vas- 
While the feu- 
dal beliefs lingered, it was a custom in 


salage were destroyed. 


our part of Owari to connect my family 
with the remembrances of daring bray- 
ery which belonged to the past; and 
Miura’s was associated with the senti- 
ment of staunch and steadfast duty.” 
“Thank you for the tale, Yone,” I 
said, when she had finished. ‘ These 
recollections of old Japan give us plenty 
of matter Are we to 
apply the moral to suit ourselves ?” 


for meditation. 


“Tt is only that the influence of duty 
is too powerful for any of us to resist. 
In the sight of foreigners the conduct 
of Miura would seem extravagant and 
strained, and even among my country- 
men the spirit which prompted it is said 
to be fading away. Nevertheless, it was 
the highest chivalry three centuries ago, 
and it will be long before the principle 
is wholly forgotten. The message which 

left did much to 
mould the character of those who sue- 


eeeded him. 


the faithful samurai 


The sword, which they 
have sacredly guarded, has been their 
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and devotion. I 
them to put it to 
fearful uses, in preservation of the fam- 


symbol of integrity 
have myself known 
ily honor. No one has questioned the 
motives of their acts, and no suspicion 
of an unworthy purpose has fallen upon 
them, yet I have heard them condemned 
for carrying their convictions of what is 
right and needful to tragical extremities. 
I am an ignorant child; I have moved 
in narrow circles; my experience has 
[ can only think, and think 
I, too, must hearken to the bid- 
ding of my conscience, and submit to its 


no value. 
again. 


instructions. Then, tell me, am I to say 
that others whom I meet in my little 
world are less honest, or true, or sincere 
than I? 
me if this were my belief ? 


Would you be content with 
Dear doc- 
tor, you are learned and wise, and I 
look to you for the laws that rule my 
life; but it will be an affliction if you 
gainsay me in this, for I do not feel that 
I can here be wrong.” 

Her fell as she uttered these 
last words, and, for many minutes after, 


voice 


no sound but the gathering murmurs of 
the autumn night followed her pleading, 
tremulous tones. I did not attempt to 
her; I could The faint 
rustle of the forest trees, the ripple of 


answer not. 
hurrying streams, the hum of the busy 
insects, the plaintive breathing of the 
winds, all the intense and thrilling whis- 
pers of the wilderness, seemed, in my 
softened imagination, to echo and pro- 
long the tender human appeal with 
touching and persuasive eloquence. Miss 
Gibson, who had taken but little part in 
the conversation, rose without speaking, 
and folded her companion’s slender fig- 


ure in her arms. It was with a strange 
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mingling of emotions that I-at length 
roused myself to give the reply which 
was awaited. 

“ Let it pass, Yone. If I think you 
are wrong I shall not try to change you. 
Your own way is the best —for you; 
Follow 
All 
You 
know that we depend upon that a great 
deal, Miss and I. You 
not lead yourself into excitement and 
You 
you fear I 
tempted to be revengeful with the Phil- 
Well, I promise that I will do 


nothing in revenge, either on your ac- 


and for me it does not matter. 
your way, my dear, while you can. 
[ wish is that you shall be happy. 


Gibson must 


worry, — that disturbs me. are 


discomposed because am 


ipsons. 
count or mine. That ought to satisfy 
you; and, in return, you will drive away 
all your anxious thoughts as quickly and 
completely as you can.” 

She came and knelt by my side. 

Fe afraid, dear doctor, that I 
had made you offended with me, and 


was 


now you are more kind than ever be- 


fore. I think no other woman in the 
world has had such friends as I have, in 
you and Marian.” 

“When I first Dr. Charwell,” 


said Miss Gibson, in little broken frag- 


met 


ments of phrases, striving with very im- 
perfect success to be firm and coherent, 
““when he told me of you, Yone, what 
you were, what I should find in you, 
what I should learn from you, I did not 
dream how speedily and surely his 
He has 
been my best friend, too, in this land, 


prophecy would be fulfilled. 


for he has given me you, to love me bet- 
ter than I deserve, and to be loved with 
all my humble heart. my own true dar- 
ling.” 


EK. H. House. 
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* Fottow Nature, and take not the 
opinion of the multitude for the guide of 
your life.” 

Such, according to Plutarch, was the 
response delivered to Mareus ‘Tullius 
Cicero, when, after his delightful year 
of travel and study in Greece, he in- 
quired of the Delphic oracle whether he 
might better devote the portion of life 
that lay before him—he was then 
twenty-nine — to literature or to politics. 
The worded with all the 
customary ingenuity of the oracle, and 
though it might have been, and in fact 
was, thought rather to favor a line of 


studious retirement, the inquirer was by 


answer was 


no means deterred by it from returning 
forthwith to Rome, and plunging into 
that exciting career of the law-courts 
and the Forum, where he had already 
made a name, and in which, for a full 


generation to come, he was to play so 


prominent a part. Yet all through that 
life of keen action, up to its tragical 
end, there were intervals, as the world 
has reason gratefully to remember, when 
the philosopher reasserted 
There were forced arrests 


himself. 
and solemn 
pauses in the progress of his fate, when 
the man of affairs had leisure for re- 
flection, — when the baffled patriot was 
fain to turn his eyes away from the 
flux of transitory things, and fix them 
upon steadfast realities; and in some 
one of these, especially toward the last, 
the faney may well have occurred to 
him that there had been a mystical 
meaning in the deliverance of the anti- 
quated god which he was far from sus- 
pecting at the time, and that, all un- 
willing and unwitting, he had actually in 
some sort obeyed the oracular injune- 
tion. 

So, at least, it seems to the student of 
Cicero’s mundahe story, nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty years after its close. 
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He lived much in the eye of the mul- 
titude, indeed, and was tickled by its 
applause, — no more so; but he 
instinctively disdained the many-headed 
monster, and over and over again, in 


man 


the course ot his public life, he openly 
and valiantly detied it. While of all the 
men of antiquity, and notwithstanding 
his frank and irritable personal vanity, 
he seems to us the least calculating and 
poseur, he vemains the most entirely 
natural. We know him a great deal 
better than we know the men of our 
own day, who wear conventional masks, 
and use polite fictions in owr presence. 
We know him better, perhaps, than a 
man can ever be known before his death. 
Our sense of intimacy is chiefly due, of 
course, to the preservation of so many 
of his private letters; but it is also true 
that the charm and value of the letters 
themselves depend on their inimitable 
naiveté. Thousands instead of hun- 
dreds of them might have come down to 
us, without affording that complete and 
brilliant mirror which we now possess 
of all the beauties and the blemishes of 
the writer’s inner man. It is only a per- 
son of a certain rare moral and mental 
style, of an almost impossibly nice bal- 
ance between wit and simplicity, candor 
and finesse, who can thus luminously re- 
veal himself, even to his closest friends. 
Thackeray could ; and we who have just 
closed, with a reluctant sigh, a meagre 
installment of the correspondence of our 
fascinating contemporary may get plea- 
sure of a strikingly similar order from 
dipping yet once again into the letters of 
the famous Roman orator and statesman 
to Titus Pomponius Atticus, and others 
of his intimate friends. 

These letters as we possess them — 
the larger and by far the most inter- 
esting portion of them were discovered 
by Petrarch at Verona in 1345 — 
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begin with the year 68 B. c., 686 of 
the city of Rome, and the fortieth of 
the writer’s A full decade had 
elapsed since he consulted the oracle at 
Delphi. In the interval he had been 
married to Terentia, a lady of family 
and fortune, and he was now in the per- 
fect prime of his manhood; while the 
period was an 


age. 


incomparably interesting 
and critical one in the history of the 
Roman state. had been dead 
eighteen years and Sulla ten, but the 
popular and aristocratic factions rough- 
ly represented by their names were still 


Marius 


struggling for the mastery of Rome, and 
the hour of subjugation and final dis- 
honor for the old 
hand. 


free commonwealth 


was near at Cneus Pompeius, 
born in the same year as Cicero, had 
fought with great the 
had entered 
Rome twice in triumph, and received the 
title of Great. 


six years younger, and of whom, at 


honor in civil 


wars, conquered Spain, 


Julius Cesar, who was 
seventeen, the great Sulla had signifi- 
cantly said that “ there were many Ma- 
riuses in that boy,” was just coming into 
leader. 
Marcus Junius Brutus (xai ov rékvov !) 
was in his eighteenth year, and Cato of 
Utica, whom he made his political model, 
and whose daughter Portia he married, 
was in his twenty-eighth. 


prominence as a democratic 


Vergil was 
a two-year-old infant at Mantua, while 
Horace the light at 
Venusia, in the Apennines, three years 
later, and Octavius Augustus, at Velletri, 
five years later, in the year of Cicero’s 
own consulship. 


was first to see 


So much for the 
incidences in time of 


co- 
the orator’s life 
with those of his contemporaries, whom 
all the world knows well. 

Born in the middle rank of life, but 
of parents personally refined, Cicero’s 
childhood had been passed in a rural 
home of singular beauty, and the clever, 
delicate boy had been thoroughly edu- 
vated by the very best Latin and Greek 
masters of the day. At the period when 
the letters begin, he was not merely the 
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head of the Roman bar, — only Horten- 
sius having the slightest pretension to 
rival him as a pleader,— but he had 
held in succession all the great political 
offices for which his age had thus quali- 
fied him. He was queestor at Lilybeeum, 
in Sicily, at thirty-two, and managed the 
of that beautiful and much- 
plundered province with a degree of 
wisdom and fairness which thoroughly 
endeared him to its 


finances 


inhabitants. He 
had enjoyed his sojourn upon the island, 
also, for the opportunity it gave him of 
cultivating his own antiquarian tastes. 
The splendid monuments of Grecian art 


whose ruins overawe us yet were already 


old in Cicero’s day; and that bygone 
day seems to draw wonderfully near our 
own, when we read of the enthusiastic 
Roman searching amid the vines and 
brambles of an abandoned cemetery, un- 
til he brings to light, and triumphantly 
identifies by the device carven upon it, 
the tomb of the philosopher Archimedes. 

Cicero returned from Sicily, as he good- 
humoredly well 
pleased with himself and his doings 
there ; and he tells with delightful relish, 
albeit at his own expense, the story of 


admits, exceedingly 


his intense mortification and disgust, 
when, on landing at the then fashionable 
watering-place of Puteoli (Pozzuoli), he 
was languidly questioned by an exqui- 
site, whom he met lounging on the beach, 
Two 
years later, election to the 
wdileship of the next year (an office 


about the latest news from Rome. 
after his 


which conferred the superintendence of 
the public buildings of Rome, and the 
regulation of certain great games and 
shows), Cicero revisited Sicily, to collect 
evidence against Verres, whom he had 
himself impeached for his frightful mal- 
administration as governor of the island. 
He was accompanied upon this profes- 
sional trip by his beloved cousin Lucius, 
who had studied with him at Athens, 
and whose early death Cicero feelingly 
deplores in the first passage of the first 
letter which we possess from his hand : — 
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* Just as much pleasure as one man 
can derive from the sweet disposition of 
another I had from him. And I know 
that you [ Atticus] will also grieve, both 
for my sorrow and because you too have 
lost a friend and connection, graced by 
every charm of person and manner, and 
one who loved you, not merely on my 
showing, but of his own free motion.” 

The Atticus to whom this was written, 
and to whom were addressed about halt 
of the eight hundred odd letters of Ci- 
cero which have come down to us, was 
a rich Roman gentleman, long resident 
in Greece, where, beside a town-house at 
Athens, he had immense estates in Epi- 
rus. He lived abroad, as we should say, 
simply because he liked to do so. He 
was a neutral in Roman politics, a great 
connoisseur and patron of the fine arts, an 
Epicurean by philosophical profession, 
an uncommonly shrewd man of business 
as well, and “ intimate with all the best 
Romans (of all shades of opinion) from 
Sulla to Augustus.” Perhaps it is this 
very catholicity which causes one slightly 
to distrust him. Is it possible for so canny 
a person to have been altogether sincere ? 
The contrast is great, at all events, be- 
tween the wary, circumspect, and impar- 
tial ways of Atticus and the vehement 
and outspoken though continually shift- 
ing prepossessions, the sanguine temper, 
and heedless faith in every good fellow 
he met of Cicero himself. Pomponia, 
the sister of Atticus, a distinctly unplea- 
sant woman, had married Quintus, the 
younger brother of Marcus Cicero, and 
the correspondents had therefore always 


those interests in common which depend 
upon close family connection. 


Domes- 
tic affairs hold a prominent place in the 
first dozen letters, which were all writ- 
ten before the year when Cicero was 
consul. Quintus and Pomponia have 
quarreled, and our Cicero is much dis- 


! Cicero was for carrying out all manner of 
Greek fashions in his new country-house. A 
gymnasium signified a place for philosophical 
discussion : a hall with marble seats, frequent- 
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turbed. Then they have gone up to the 
old family place at Arpinum, in the 
Volscian Mountains, and appear to be 
getting on better. Perhaps it was the 
death, at this time, of the elder Cicero, 
the father of and Quintus, 
which for the moment had drawn them 
together. 


Marcus 


He was an amiable and mal- 
adif gentleman, who lived always in the 
country, devoting himself to his books, 
and the embellishment of the ancestral 
home, and the care of his precarious 
health. He had no ambition, seemingly, 
but for his sons, to both of whom he 
had given fine educations, and every fa- 
cility for making a figure in the great 
world. “ Tulliola deliciole nostra,’ — 
“ My little darling of a Tullia’s ”’ name 
occurs in almost every one of these early 
letters ; and the deepest joy, and, alas! 
the sharpest sorrow, of the father’s life 
were latent, had he but known it, in these 
words. “ Tulliola wants that present you 
promised her, and is dunning me as your 
bondsman. It will be safer for me to 
repudiate than to pay on your behalf.” 
And again: “ Little Tullia is going to 
have the law of you! ” 

Cicero acquires the villa at Tusculum 
at about this time; and who that re- 
members that incomparable site, the fresh 
airs and beautiful vegetation of the Al- 
ban mountain side, the great view Rome- 
ward and seaward, can 
raptures over the place? “I am so de- 
lighted with it that Iam delighted with 
myself the moment I arrive there.” 
Now he can begin his letters with a 
flourish equal to his friend’s own: 


wonder at his 


“ Being in my Tuseulanum, I can say, 
as you say, ‘ Being in Ceramicus.’ ” 
He Atticus 
sions for statues, bas-reliefs, and all man- 
ner of objets dart to adorn the villa: 


sends to lavish commis- 


“Tf you are able to lay your hands on 
any sort of gymnasiac ' ornaments suit- 


ly with a fountain in the centre, and surround- 
ed by an open colonnade, or walk planted with 
trees. 
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able for the place you wot of, pray do 
not fail to secure them.” ‘ Agreeably to 
your instructions, I have provided Lucius 
Cincius with 200,400 sestertii ” (about 
$8000) “to pay for the Megaric Mar- 
bles.” “Iam delighted with what you 
write me of the Hermathena.! It is ex- 
actly the sort of ornament for my acad- 
emy: Hermes being the common em- 
blem of all schools, and Athena of this 
particular one.” “The 


have 


statues which 


you sent before I not yet 
They are at my Formian villa” (at 
Caieta, the Mola di Gaeta), 


‘where I am soon going. 


seen. 


modern 
[ shall have 
them all taken to Tusculum. If there 
are too many for my purposes, I will 
adorn Caieta with the overplus.” ‘ Con- 
sider, as you promised, how I am to 
** Keep fast hold 
of your precious books, and do not de- 


manage my library.” 


spair of my being able, one day, to make 
them mine. If I could, I should be 
richer than Crassus himself, and should 
envy no man his houses and lands.” 

In the same year, the third of the cor- 
respondence, we hear that the little Tul- 
lia, then eleven at most, has been be- 
trothed to Calpurnius Piso, the first and 
by far the worthiest of her three hus- 
bands. Also, the grandmother of Atticus 
has died, and Cicero remarks, with more 
than a suspicion of irony, that he must 
leave to Saufeius,a philosopher of the Ep- 
icureans, who held that death was no evil, 
‘« She 
died,” he proceeds, in the same vein of 
méchanceté, “ of her grief at the separa- 
tion from yourself, and her fear lest the 
Latin festivities should not come up to 


the task of consoling his friend. 


time, and the proper sacrifices be per- 


formed upon the Alban mount.” Cice- 
ro’s respect for the fussy old lady was 
evidently slight, and he was at no pains 
to affect any such sentiment. 
was never his foible. 

Cicero now held the last in the as- 


Decorum 


1 A tall marble pedestal, surmounted by a 
bronze bust with two faces, — one of Hermes 
and one of Athena. 
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cending grade of civil offices which it 
was necessary to fill before aspiring to 
a seat in the Senate. 


He was a novus 


homo, an epithet which undoubtedly 
conveyed something of the same odium 
that attaches to the word parvenu ; al- 
though in the parlance of republican 
Rome it meant simply that he was the 
first of his family to hold any of those 
public offices which qualified for a seat 
in the Senate. For this reason he had 
been advised, the first time he was a 
candidate, to change the name of Cicero, 
on account of its bucolic association with 
the cultivation of vetches, and had re- 
pelled the suggestion with seorn. “] 
will make my name,” he boasted, “ as 
illustrious as the oldest in Rome:”’ and 
it must be owned that he kept his prom- 
ise handsomely. In this year, therefore, 
66 B. c., Cicero was pretor of the city. 
He presided as chief magistrate at all 
criminal trials, and now, for the first 
time, he might not merely oceupy a chair 
of state* on public occasions, — which 
his office of zdile had also enabled him 
to do, — but he might walk the streets 
of Rome preceded by two lictors bear- 
ing the fasces, or bundles of elm-tree 
rods, with an axe bound in and project- 
ing from them, which had been among 
the insignia of high office ever since the 
hoary days of the kings. 

In the middle of the next summer, 65 
B. C., Cicero’s forty-third year, we find 
him beginning systematically to canvass 
for the supreme dignity of the state, 
and as usual he pours out everything 
to Atticus: “I intend to begin shak- 
ing hands in the Campus Martius on 
the 17th of July, about the time that 
these letters get off. It seems certain 
that I shall have Galba, Antonius, and 
Quintus for 
You may laugh or groan at these names 


Cornificius competitors. 
as you will, but here is something to 
make you smite your brow in anguish: 

2 Sella curulis, an uncomfortable - looking 
marble stool, without arms or back, having 
two pairs of interlaced bronze legs. 
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there is talk even of Czesonius!” No- 
body knows what Cesonius had done, 
but a more familiar name follows, an 
ominous one indeed for our candidate : 
“Catiline will undoubtedly stand, pro- 
vided the judges decide that the sun 
does not shine at noonday !” 

Lucius Sergius Catilina, the future 
conspirator (‘* Quousque tandem, Catili- 
na, abutere patientia nostra ?’’), was at 
that time accused by Publius Clodius 
Pulcher 
port for Cicero — of misappropriating 
public funds. 


another name of sinister im- 


He could not be a ecandi- 
date for the consulate until acquitted of 
this charge, and we can see what Cicero 
thought of the evidence against him. 
Yet in the very next letter he says that 
he has been asked to defend Catiline, 
and that he is doubting whether he will 
do it or no! “We have the right 
He did 


not, as a matter of fact, undertake the 


judges ” (jury), he naively says. 


ease, but it is like him to have made 
no secret of his hesitation ; and without 
doubt, he did, in the course of his life, 
Will 


any great modern lawyer cast a stone at 


defend others almost equally bad. 


him ? 

Political ambition is now his ruling 
motive, but his warm heart has abun- 
dant room for softer and more humane 
He 
formality that 
Cesar and C. 


consuls, he has 


interests. announces with playful 
in this year, L. Julius 
Mareus Figulus 
been blessed with a boy, 
and that Terentia is doing well. Also 
the Hermathena has come, and he is 
charmed with it. 


being 


5S 


“T have it so well 
placed that it lights up the whole gym- 
nasium like a sun.” 

The year 690 (64 B. c.) saw Cicero 
triumphant in his canvass, having been 
declared the year to 
come by an overwhelming popular ma- 
jority. The other successful candidate 
was Caius Antonius, the second of the 
competitors named in Cicero’s list. a 
personally insignificant and rather un- 
principled man, uncle of the notorious 


consul-elect for 
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Mark Antony. These two were inducted 
into office on the Ist of January, 691. 
Antonius proved a nonentity in his high 
position: the glory of the year was all 
Cicero’s. Before its close, he had re- 
ceived the honorary title of Father of 
his Country for the extraordinary cour- 
age and ability he displayed in discoy- 
ering and effectually crushing the wide- 
spread conspiracy of Catiline. The 
stately old aristocrat Catulus had saluted 
him in the Senate as the saviour of the 
state, and at the close of that proudest 
of all his days he had gone to his home 
the 
throngs of huzzaing citizens, and amid 
an improvised illumination ; torches blaz- 


across Forum accompanied by 


ing on all the house-fronts, and even the 
Roman women and girls crowding the 
roofs and craning their necks to get a 
glimpse of the consular hero. 

There letters extant of this 

Atticus, who had 
come from Greece to further his friend’s 
election, remained in 


are no 
culminating time. 


tome during his 
year of office, and we may seize the op- 
portunity afforded by this break in the 
correspondence to gather from other 
sources a somewhat more precise idea of 
the state of parties in Rome, the gen- 
eral condition and aspect of the city, 
and the political and social position of 
Cicero himself. 

During the season of anarchy and vio- 
lence but lately closed, — the period of 
the Marian and Sullan wars, — the re- 
public had in truth received her death- 
blow ; but no good patriot — and there 
were still many in Rome —had more 
than dimly foreboded, in moments of 
unusual depression, that it might be so. 
The crisis of misrule was supposed to be 
over, the state recovering from the shock 
she had sustained, and in a fair way to 
regain her ancient robust health. The 
optimate, or aristocratic, party in partic- 
ular, the good whose 
stronghold was in the Senate, and with 
whom Cicero was thoroughly and by 
profound conviction identified, believed 


conservatives 
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that the unwritten constitution of Rome 
was a something eternal and indestruc- 
tible; and that the salvation of society 
depended entirely on a restoration of 
those old constitutional forms, of late so 
frequently and grossly violated. They 
saw clearly enough the dangers that 
threatened the civic order from the en- 
croachments of an irresponsible mob, as 
manipulated by 


desperate aristocrats 


and unscrupulous demagogues ; and they 


were just now seeking to strengthen their 
position by a firmer alliance with the 
middle or equestrian class, which of late, 
through the enormous increase of wealth 
due to its peculiar financial opportuni- 
ties,’ had risen to a new importance. 
This coalition between the upper and 
middle orders was a principal feature of 
Cicero’s own darling programme, his 
panacea for all the ills of the failing 
commonwealth. He, as well as the great 
Pompey, —the first man in Rome at 
that moment, as Cicero was undoubtedly 
the the 


and though SO closely 


second, — had sprung from 
equestrian class ; 
allied by education, association, and sym- 
pathy with the optimates, they owed 
much of their power over the masses, no 
doubt, to the fact that they were not of 
patrician birth. Cicero, in particular, 
had won the popular heart at the very 
outset of his forensic career by his fear- 
less defense of some of the victims of 
Sulla’s tyranny; and he still held the 
idle multitude enthralled, whenever he 
spoke from the rostra, by the incompara- 
ble magic of his tongue. Pompey had 
made great the Roman name abroad in 
a manner that ministered to the pride of 
the meanest citizen, and had refrained, 
seemingly of his own moderation and in 
the pure interest of law and order, from 
usurping that dictatorial power which 
the command of so many victorious le- 
gions laid ready to his hand. To af- 
ford a further illustration of the disinte- 
gration of parties and the subversion of 

1 The knights were the farmers of the pub- 
lic revenue. 
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time-honored precedents then 
going on, we may observe, in 


rapidly 

passing, 
that both Czsar, who was presently to 
make Pompey the tool of his own ambi- 
tion, and Clodius, who was to repudiate 
his birthright for the sake of more ef- 
fectually crushing Cicero, to say nothing 
of the infamous Catiline and most of his 
crew, were all patricians pur sang, and 
of the oldest lineage in Rome. 

As for the theatre on which these men 
played their famous parts, — the visible 
Rome of the last days of the republic, 
— we fancy that we know something of 
It was still the * city 
of brick ” that Augustus found, and had 
by no means assumed that air of regal 


its general aspect. 


magnificence, never equaled before or 
since, that far-shining splendor of seulp- 
tured facade and gleaming column, 
doomed to dazzle the eyes and turn the 
The 
streets were not yet widened and straight- 
ened by the strong hand of imperial im- 
provement. Many 


diverged from the 


brain of the invading Barbarian. 


even of those which 
Forum were narrow 
and tortuous ; betraying by their devious 
and inconvenient course the haste and 
heedlessness of effect with which Rome 
had been rebuilt, after its destruction by 
the Gauls three hundred years before. 
The houses of the poor were wretched : 
tall, toppling, roofed with wood, the prey 
of frequent fires. But the Forum and 
the Capitol were already nobly adorned. 
There were long lines of imposing colon- 
nades and statues, in the Greek style, in 
That 
most excellent of the optimates, Catulus, 


every cireus, theatre, and square. 


had received some years before, and was 
executing with enthusiasm, the commis- 
sion — his enemies called it the “ job” 
— of enlarging and beautifying the su- 
preme temple of the Capitoline Jove. He 
was now in process of overlaying its root 
with plates of gold; but opinions were 
divided about the effect of this innova- 
tion, and it was thought in very bad 
taste, as the elder Pliny tells us, by some 


of the older folk. The slopes of the 
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Palatine were occupied by sumptuous 
private dwellings, with porticoes and 
perrons of richly tinted foreign marbles, 
one of the finest on the side toward the 
Forum being that which Cicero himself 
bought, at about this time, of the future 
triumvir, M. Crassus. On the other 
side of the city, in the quarter which 
embraced the Pincian, or * hill of gar- 
dens,” Luecullus and Sallustius were 
building on a yet more lavish scale ; and 
here, there, and everywhere, within the 
circuit of the walls, there were large 
open reserved for lawns and 
On one of the estates on the 
Palatine, the property of an elder Cras- 
sus, there were six magnificent lotus- 


spaces 
groves. 


trees, of so extraordinary an age and 
size that they were held to represent 
half the value of the place. The Rome 
of that day must certainly have had a 
touch of homelier pleasantness about it 
than the more gorgeous Rome evoked 
by the great transformation machinery of 
the Emperors. Outside the city lay a 
smiling campagna, well wooded still in 
many parts, and bright with the crops 
of continuous and highly cultivated 
farms down to the very border of the 
sea. ‘The sweeping curves of the Tiber 
and the Anio did not lack the green 
shadows cast by abundant leafage ; the 
mountains on the southern horizon were 
fair as we see them to-day, — and fairer 
they could not be; the great highways, 
now flanked by miles of half-obliterated 
ruin, were teeming with multifarious 
life; the arches of the great Marcian 
aqueduct already marched away to the 


hills in unbroken procession, stepping 
with all the vigor of youth. 
So the memorable year of Cicero’s 


consulship came to an end. Catiline, 
the arch-conspirator, had fled to the 
‘amp of the insurgents at Fiesole, to fall 
in arms only a few weeks later, near the 
modern town of Pistoia, while his prin- 
cipal accomplices had been strangled in 
prison, in the early days of December, 


by Cicero’s own orders. There was a 
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doubt whether the act were legal; whe- 
ther the senatorial decree — ** Videant 
consules ne quid detrimenti respublica 
eapiat,” which was equivalent to the 
proclamation of martial law — did real- 
ly confer upon the twin chief magistrates 
power of life and death over seditious 
citizens ; and Cicero plainly 
enough, by the heat with which, on va- 
rious occasions, he argues the question, 
Still, 
there are times when a brave ruler must 
be prepared to go beyond the law. The 
act had been loudly and gratefully ap- 
plauded, not by the professed party of 


shows 


that he had his own misgivings. 


order merely, but by the people en 
masse, and it had unquestionably staved 
off a revolution, and for the time being 
saved the state. Cicero was now a sen- 
ator of the highest, or consular, rank, 
and was negotiating for the fine mansion 
upon the Palatine, to which allusion has 
already been made, as a residence suita- 
ble to his dignity. Of the two provinces 
to the governorship of one of which he 
had a right, as ex-consul, he had sur- 
rendered the richer, Macedonia, to his 
colleague, Antonius ; and subsequently, 
the latter, that of Cisalpine Gaul, or 
Northern Italy, to Quintus Metellus Ce- 
ler, with command of the troops that 
were sent out against Catiline. He was 
at the summit of his fortune, and a pop- 
ular idol still, but sundry small specks 
were appearing in the heaven of his 
prosperity, and the letters of the ensuing 
year, 692 (62 B. c.), will show how rap- 
idly these developed. 

The first is to Cnzeus Pompeius in 
Asia, and begins with a ceremonious con- 
gratulation on his final victory over King 
Mithridates, and the occupation of Judea. 
There follows a passage worded with the 
same scrupulous politeness, but showing 
plainly enough that the writer was win- 
cing under a sense of unappreciated 
merit : — 

“Twas gratified by the letter which 
you sent me ” (in addition to his public 
dispatch), * although it contained no very 
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clear indication of your disposition to- 
ward myself. There is nothing from 
which I, personally, derive greater satis- 
faction than the consciousness of having 
been of use to my friends; and if, in 
any case, there seems to have been no 
fair return for my devotion, [ am quite 
willing that the balance of benefits con- 
ferred should remain upon my side. If 
my own earnest zeal in your behalf has 
failed to attach you to me, I still feel 
confident that we shall be drawn and 
bound together by the interests of the 
republic.” 

Then, suddenly casting off the buck- 
irked him SO, 


ram which at all times 


“ Let me speak plainly, however,” he 
the [ feel 
in your letter, as it is my nature to do, 


I did 


certainly think you owed it, both to me 


“ee ] 4 ] 7 
goes on, “about lack which 


and as our friendship warrants. 


and the republic, to make some acknow- 
ledgment of my late services.” 


Of all men’s applause for his great 


consular achievement, Cicero had most 
desired that of Pompey the Great, the 
first general in the world, and the rec- 
ognized head of his own political party. 
Pompey afar off, reducing Spanish ban- 
dits to order and exacting tribute from 
Eastern satraps, was the hero of Ci- 
cero’s imagination; the man who was 
the 


the man with whom. of 


to restore the tarnished glories of 
commonwealth ; 
all others, he most desired to act in con- 
cert and appear in close alliance before 
the world. But the two 
came into close contact, there was that 
in the 


moment the 


cold and neutral character of 
Pompey which repelled the sensitive 
spirit of the ex-consul, and made havoe 
with all his illusions. Great he might 
If he 
did not exaggerate his own importance, 
he had a dull dislike of distinction in 
others. Cicero more than half suspected 
him at times, even then, of coquetting 


with 


be, but he was never generous. 


leaders; and we 
shall presently find him, in one of his 
épanchements to Atticus, giving pungent 


the democratic 
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expression to his private sentiments of 
disappointment and distrust. 

When Cicero was merely a little net- 
tled, he was apt, as many of us are, to 
be unnecessarily stately. In the case of 
a deeper affront, as the next two letters 
will show, his self-command was admi- 
rable ; his manner at once became sim- 
He 
gets a haughty and offensive note from 
that Metellus Celer who was command- 


pler and far more truly dignified. 


ing in the north, saying that he, Metel- 
lus, understands that Cicero has been 
saying sharp things in the Senate about 
himself and his brother, Metellus Ne- 
pos; and he thinks the position of their 
family (the Metelli were grandees of 
the first order) and what they have done 
for him (Cicero) should have prevented 
anything of the kind. Is he, the gen- 
eral of a province, commanding an 
army in the field, to be thus criticised 
by an upstart? ‘You have not acted 
rationally,” the angry man goes on to 
say, “nor’’ (another fling at Cicero’s 
extraction) ** with the courtesy of the 
old régime, and it will not be wonder- 
ful if you come to repent it.” 

Seldom has a man been more con- 
summnately put in the wrong, upon every 
point, than was the blustering nobleman 
The truth 
was that Metellus Nepos, the general’s 


by Cicero’s urbane reply. 


brother, had offered Cicero a gross pub- 
lic affront, of which, however, the effect 
had been in a great measure foiled by 
the ready wit of the latter, who pro- 
ceeds blandly to explain the circum- 
stances. It was customary for a consul, 
on quitting office at the end of his year, 
not merely to take a formal oath to the 
effect that he had conscientiously dis- 
charged the duties incumbent on him, 
but also to address the people from the 
rostra, giving a sort of review of his 
policy. When Cicero, who had doubt- 
less meant, and was expected, to make 
this a brilliant occasion, was about to 
speak, Metellus Nepos, newly elected a 
tribune, interposed to prevent his ad- 
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dress, on the ground that he had put 
Roman citizens to death without a trial. 
The adroit Cicero responded by merely 
giving a new wording to the oath itself. 
He swore that he had saved the republic 
from amid 
thunders of applause ; but it is hardly 
to be supposed that he failed thereafter, 


destruction, and sat down 


us occasion offered, to employ against his 
new adversary the terribly keen weapon 
with which nature had provided him. 
“Tt will thus appear,” he writes to 
Metellus Celer, winding up his calm 
and perspicuous narrative, * that I have 
by no means taken the offensive against 
your brother, but merely repelled his 
attack ; that I have not been, as you 
say, fickle toward yourself, but, on the 
contrary, so faithful that I have persisted 
in my friendship, even when deprived 
And at this 
very moment, my answer to your all 
but threatening letter is, that I can not 


of your own good offices. 


only excuse your indignation, but even 
approve it, for I know from my own 
experience the might of brotherly love. 
All I ask is, that you should judge with 
equal fairness my very natural anger at 
being so bitterly, cruelly, and causeless- 
ly assailed by one of your family. I 
hope you will conclude not only that I 
owe you no apology, but that I might 
even have invoked for my defense, in 
such a case, your aid and that of the 
army you mention.” (Can we not see the 
slight curl of the writer’s expressive lip, 
as he neatly rounds this paragraph ?) 
* T have always desired your good-will. 
[ have striven hard to make you under- 
stand how friendly was my feeling to- 


ward yourself. Iam in the same mind 


still, and shall remain so as long as you 
will permit me. 


I would sooner cease 
hating your brother for the love of you 
than that my dislike of him should im- 
pair our good understanding.” 

The correspondence with Atticus is 
now resumed with zest, the next letter 
to the alter ego bearing the date of Jan- 
uary 1, 693,— the day when the new 
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consuls, Calpurnius Piso and Valerius 
Messala, assumed office. The writer, 
not unnaturally, has had some little dith- 
culty about raising the money — equiva- 
lent to some $150,000 — to pay for the 
on the *“ As for 
your uncle Cecilius,” he dryly observes, 


new house Palatine. 
“his own relatives cannot get any out 
of him at less than twelve per cent. IL 
But it 
is evident that he apprehends no very 
serious difficulty upon this head. What 
vexes him far more is a slanderous ru- 


shall have to go to the Jews.” 


mor, which he implores Atticus to fer- 
ret out and contradict, that he, Cicero, 
is going shares with his late colleague, 
Antonius, in the profits of the latter’s 
extortions in 


abominable Macedonia. 


* Pompey,” he writes, * makes rather a 
parade of friendship for me just now, 
and his divorce of Mucia” (who was a 
sister of the Metelli) “is generally ap- 
proved.” There were whispers about 
the relations between this lady and the 
gallant Czesar, but since Pompey’s next 
wife (he had five in all) was Cesar’s 
daughter Julia, and Cesar himself, when 
he presently divorced Pompeia, with the 
famous fiourish about being *‘ above sus- 
picion,” made haste to espouse Calpurnia, 
the daughter of one of the new consuls, 
we may be permitted to suspect that po- 
litical intrigue went for quite as much as 
wounded honor in these facile arrange- 
ments. Then, idly, casually, — as pur- 
blind mortals are forever touching on the 
subjects fraught with their fate, only to 
marvel, as they look back, at their own 
unconscious temerity, — Cicero proceeds 
to the highly seasoned latest vit of Ro- 
man scandal: “I say you may 
have heard that Publius Clodius, the son 
of Appius, was caught in women’s clothes 


dare 


in Cesar’s house, while a solemn sacri- 
fice was going on. A maid-servant pro- 
tected and let him out. It is a misera- 
ble, disgraceful affair, and I know you 
will be very sorry for it.” 

If there were one among the gilded 
youth of that ominous day more disrep- 
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utable than all the rest, it was this same 
Publius Clodius Pulcher, whose effemi- 
nate beauty belied the real force and 
tenacity of his character, and who had 
vindicated his long descent from the 
ravager of Virginia by so living as to 
name with a new in- 
His sister Clodia, as bad as he, 
was also a celebrated beauty, the Lesbia 
of Catullus’ dulcet lay ; the wife, and al- 
most certainly the murderess two years 
later, of that 
The 
the time-honored and mysterious rite of 
the Bona 


cover his ancient 


famy. 


Metellus Celer whom we 


know. sacrifice im question was 


Dea, or Good Goddess, who 
gave fruitfulness in marriage, from which 
all male creatures were scrupulously ex- 
cluded, and even the busts and statues 
of men covered during the ceremony. 
It was performed annually in the house 
ot the Pontifex Maximus, and as Czesar 
now held that august office, it devolved 
upon his wife and mother to conduct the 
function. Whatever of genuine rever- 
ence and sincere attachment to the ten- 
ets of the old religion yet survived in 
Rome appears to have clustered about 
this carefully guarded service ; and while 
it seems attribute, as 
some were inclined to do, the impudent 


intrusion of Clodius to a special design 


unnecessary to 


upon Cresar’s wife, or to any motive save 
a general one of prurient curiosity, yet 
Cesar made haste, as we have seen, to 
put the unfortunate lady away ; 

Aurelia, is said to have 
connived at the escape of Clodius, in 
the vain hope, doubtless, of staying the 
inevitable scandal. 


and his 


noble mother, 


Cicero himself, in the next letter, af- 
ter describing the proceedings against 
Clodius, appears half inclined to wish 
that the deplorable affair had been al- 
lowed to die a natural death. But when 
the College of Augurs, in its capacity of 
ecclesiastical court, had taken it up and 
pronounced the deed a sacrilege, the 
Senate must needs follow suit, although 
Piso, the consul, on whom it was incum- 
bent to bring in the bill against Clodius, 
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was pretty well known to be privately on 
the side of the offender. “ I, myself,” 
Cicero observes, in his debonair fashion, 
“was a perfect Lycurgus in the begin- 
It is 
Cato who keeps urging the thing on. 
What is the use ? 
apathetic ; 


ning, but I get cooler every day. 


The better sort are 
the baser defend the culprit. 
I am afraid great will 


out of it all to the republic. . . 


mischief come 
As to 
that friend of yours, — you know whom 
I mean ” (it was Pompey), — “ of whom 
you once said that he never begins to 
praise until he dares no longer blame, 


he makes a great show of being on my 


side. He eulogizes me in public, yet 
shows plainly enough that in his heart 
he dislikes me. There is no chivalry in 
the man, no candor, no_ political mag- 
nanimity ; nothing open, brave, and gen- 
erous. But more of this another time ; 
for, in the first place, I have really no 
sufficient proof of what I say; and then, 
I dare not trust a letter containing such 
important matter to a bearer of whom 
I know nothing, — a terre jilius, a fel- 
Sd OE 
course I liked the passages in my ora- 


low dropped out of the sky. 


tion which you praise, but I did not ven- 
Now that you 
have approved them they seem to me 
more Attic than ever. . . . Had I any- 
thing else to tell you? Let me see. Oh, 
yes! 


ture to say so_ before. 


Messala, the consul, has bought Au- 
tronius’ house for 3.400.000 sesterces ” 
(about $136,000). ‘ What is that to 
me, do you say? Why, at least it shows 
that I made a good bargain for mine.” 
It certainly seems to have been a spe- 
cies of fatality which forced Cicero to 
come to the front in this unsavory busi- 
ness, and to concentrate upon himself 
all the animosity which the prosecution 
of Clodius 
worthless and yet powerful clique. But 
there was no help for it. Cato, the in- 
corruptible and impracticable, would ab- 
What- 
ever was decent in Rome rallied to that 
side, while Clodius organized on his own 


aroused among a certain 


solutely have an example made. 
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behalf the dregs of the Catilinarian con- 
spirators, together with all the young 
debauchees of his especial set, who ob- 
jected to having their amusements inter- 
fered with, and who were, unhappily, in 
& position, many of them, to bribe enor- 
mously. The affair became a political 
one, dividing the optimate and demo- 
cratic parties, and absorbing the atten- 
tion the winter ; 


while the coming man, Cesar, under the 


of Rome for entire 
cover of this unwholesome excitement, 
was working industriously for his own 
ends. All the moves and counter-moves, 
just so far as his restless eye discerned 
them, are set forth by Cicero to Atticus 
in a sort of Essence of Parliament, with 
abundant persiflage, yet with a dramatic 
power which brings the whole scene be- 
fore the Gradually he 
himself warms up to the business from 
which he had shrunk, and puts forth 
“You 
know,” he writes playfully to his friend, 
“of what thunders I am capable. I 
need say 


reader’s eye. 


his whole power as a speaker. 


the less about them, since I 
think you must have heard me there in 
Greece.” 

As for General Pompeius, now re- 
turned from his Oriental wars, and liv- 
ing outside the walls, in the direction of 
Monte Mario, while he made elaborate 
preparations for the third and most gor- 
geous of his triumphal entries into 
Rome, no power could get out of him a 
clear expression of opinion on one side 
or the other. The Senate, as a precau- 
tion against bribery at the trial, had 
voted that the jury in Clodius’ case were 
to be selected by the preetors, not chosen 


by lot, as was customary; and Pompey 
was asked to speak before a huge public 
assembly in the Campus Martius on the 


constitutionality of the measure. “He 
delivered,” writes Cicero, “ a long-wind- 
ed harangue, altogether in a lordly man- 
ner, to the effect that he held, and al- 
ways had held, the authority of the Sen- 
ate to be paramount in all things; and 
when subsequently appealed to in the 
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Senate itself” (after his triumph) “ to 
define his position with regard to the 
sacrilege and the bill which had been 
introduced, he replied by extolling, in a 
general way, all the senatorial decrees, 
remarking, as he sat down beside me, 
that he believed he had now said all that 
was necessary, even about my act.” 

Surely there is a strangely familiar 
ring, to one who follows the English 
polities of to-day, about this majestically 
ambiguous oratory ! 

When, after the Ides of March, the 
trial at last came on, all seemed at first 
to be going well. The court professed, 
indeed, to apprehend violence, and re- 
quired of the Senate a military guard ; 
and Cicero says briefly of the jury as 
finally constituted, that a worse lot never 
assembled around the table of a gaming- 
hell. Still, at the outset, the legal forms 
were observed. Cicero himself, as prin- 
cipal witness, upset the alibi of Clodius, 
who proposed to prove that he had been 
at Interamna on the night of the sacri- 
lege ; and Hortensius, the great lawyer, 
often the forensic opponent but always 
the political colleague of Cicero, declared 
that ¢ 
enough to eut the throat of the ac- 
cused. 


7 sword of lead a would be sharp 


Nevertheless, when the decisive 
day came, the vote stood thirty-one for 
acquittal, against twenty-five. Nobody 
had any doubt as to the means by which 
this iniquitous verdict had been secured. 
“* Was it because you were afraid of be- 
ing robbed of your pay that you wanted 
a guard?” scornfully inquired of one 
of the jury the fine old optimate Catu- 
lus. 

Cicero is disgusted and disheartened, 
yet for his life he cannot help chuckling 
over the keenness of his own wit in the 
numerous verbal duels which came off 
in the Senate, that spring, between him- 
self and Clodius, after the shameful re- 
instatement of the latter. His repartees 
were sufficiently stinging, no doubt, but 
some of his favorite jokes miss fire for 
us, and there are some into the full 
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meaning of which we do not care to in- 
(pulchellus ; 
Pulcher was the family name of Clodius) 
“sets up and twits me with frequenting 
A lie; but what is 
‘You make as much of it,’ 


quire. ‘* My pretty boy” 


the orgies at Baiz. 
that to him? 
I replied, ‘as if I had intruded on a se- 
eret rite.” ‘So you have bought a pal- 


ace!’ he sneers. * At least I have not 


Why, 


they would n’t believe you on your oath!’ 


bought a jury!’ * Jury indeed! 


‘Oh, I beg your pardon! ‘Twenty-five 
of them did believe me, but there were 
thirty-one who would not believe you 
until they had their money down!’” 
A new law concerning bribery was pro- 
posed, one clause of which provided that 
he who had merely promised money was 
exempt from penalty, but if he could be 
proved to have paid he should incur a 
heavy fine. ‘I made the remark,” Ci- 
cero says, “ that Clodius had obeyed this 
law by anticipation, it having been his 
regular practice to promise and not pay.” 
And so on: “ Quid multa?” as Cicero 
says. There is, however, no mystery 
henceforth about the deadly spite of 
Clodius Pulcher against this brilliant 
debater and facetious correspondent. 

A letter of December 7, 693, the last 
of this year, breathes a very different 
spirit. It is full of earnest 
and touching protestations of Cicero’s 


the most 


regard for Atticus, and his reliance on 
the unalterable friendship of the latter. 
There had been a slight misunderstand- 
ing, it appears, between Atticus and 
Quintus Cicero. Quintus, who was fol- 
lowing his brother, step by step, through 
the regular succession of public offices, 
had gone as propretor to Asia Minor, 
and had invited Atticus to accompany 
him as legate. Marcus had very much 
hoped that Atticus would go, for he 
dreaded, and evidently with good rea- 
son, the effect upon the Asiatics of his 
brother’s hot temper and imperious fash- 
ions, and he could have relied on the 
placid Athenian to tone him down. But 


Atticus had declined the 


honor, and 
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Quintus took umbrage at his refusal; 


wherefore Marcus uses his utmost pow- 
ers of persuasion to make up the differ- 
ence between them. 

“Tf you will only consider,” he says 
to his friend, ‘“‘that irritable creatures 
like my brother are often really the best 
and most placable of men; that quick- 
ness and what I eall sensitiveness of 
disposition are usually the signs of a 
good heart ; above all, that we are bound 
to bear patiently one another’s little de- 
fects, humors, and even offenses, you 
will, I hope, feel less disturbed. 


Try to 
look at it in this way. 


It concerns me 
so deeply, who am fonder of you than 
of all other men, that my people should 
both love and be loved by you... . I 
do not think there was ever any dis- 
agreement between you and me, except 
as regards the careers we chose ; my am- 
bition impelling me to contend for pub- 
lic honors, while a different but no less 
praiseworthy theory of life led you into 
dignified retirement. . . . I know, oh, I 
know and thoroughly appreciate, how, 
in all the vicissitudes of my career, you 
have shared my joys and sorrows... . 
Now that you are away, I have not only 
no one to advise me, which you can do 
better than all others, but I have no one 
to talk with freely, as it is my delight 
to do with you. . . . The state of the 
republic is miserably precarious and in- 
firm. I fancy you must have heard 
that there has been an almost complete 
break between the Senate the 
knights. Cato is, all, true 


and 


after our 


hero. . . . I intend to keep on the very 
best terms with Pompey. 


I know what 
you will say, but I shall be on my 
guard.” Then follow a few words about 
the consular candidates, among them al- 
most the first direct mention of Cesar 
which occurs in the correspondence ; 
and then, “ Do you laugh? Believe me, 
these are no laughing matters.” 

The winter of 694 (60 B.c.) was 
again a troubled and exciting one. ‘“ The 


old year,” 


Cicero writes in January, 
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“saw the fall of two props of the state 
toward whose maintenance my own soli- 
tary efforts had always been directed. 
The Senate has both flung away its 
own prerogative and broken its compact 
with the equestrian order.” Cato was 
as unmanageable as ever; honest and 
loyal, but without a particle of tact or 
discretion. Pompey continued inscruta- 
ble. “* We have not so much as the ghost 
of a statesman. Our friend who might 
have been one — for Pompey and I are 
friends, understand — sits and looks at 
his embroidered toga, and says noth- 
ing.” 

Pompey was undoubtedly in a some- 
what awkward position. In the pleni- 
tude of his grandeur, he had promised 
a distribution of the public lands among 
the soldiers whom he had disbanded at 
Brundusium on his return from the East. 
An agrarian law, known as that of Fla- 
vius, had been introduced for the purpose 
of securing these grants, and Cicero 
himself had spoken in its favor; but 
there was violent opposition to it in the 
Senate, and the bill was defeated. Then 
there was one section of the conservative, 
or optimate, party, represented by Lu- 
cullus and Hortensius, whom Cicero sar- 
castically describes as entirely absorbed 
in their fish-preserves. ‘If they can 
only get the bearded mullet to come and 
feed out of their hands, the republic 
may go!” As for the new consuls, 
“ Metellus”’ (Metellus Celer) “has dis- 
tinction, and is friendly enough to me; 
but Afranius, — oh, heavens! One must 
be a philosopher indeed to tolerate him! 
. . « What I want more than all things 
else is that man — yourself — to whom 
I can confide my every anxiety ; to whom 
I can talk without fiction, cireumlocution, 
or reserve. My best beloved brother is 
far away, and Metellus, — Metellus is 
not a man at all, but an empty waste 
of sea and shore and sky, as one may 
say.” 

There was good reason, indeed, better 
than Cicero himself knew, for his grow- 
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ing sense of isolation. Dimly through 
the chaos of events and the strife of con- 
tending interests, he already apprehend- 
ed the beginnings of two sinister move- 
ments: one directed mainly against him- 
self ; the other of broader import, aiming 
at the subversion of the last lingering 
liberties of the The 
first was the revengeful design of Clodi- 


moribund state. 
us to get himself made a tribune of the 
people (for which purpose he must be 
adopted into a plebeian family), and so 
secure a vantage-ground from which he 
might more easily compass the exile, pos- 
sibly the death, of Cicero. The other 
comprised the preliminaries of that fa- 
mous coalition known in history as the first 
triumvirate; an arrangement whereby 
little 
as yet, only because he knew him so lit- 


Cesar, whom Cicero feared but 
tle, was planning to make use both of 
the prestige of Pompey and of the colos- 
of Crassus for the further- 
Yet 


even now Cicero is not so deep in the 


sal wealth 


ance of his own far-seeing designs. 


toils of his political fate as to be un- 
mindful of his literary fame. ‘TI have 


sent you,” he writes to Atticus, March 


15, 694. “my own commentary on my 
consulate in Greek. 


If there be any- 
thing in it which appears to a man of 
your Attic taste”? (the old joke) * wn- 
classical or un-Hellenic, I shall not say, 
as I believe Lucullus said to you at 
Panhormus of his history, that he had 
introduced certain barbarisms and sole- 
cisms for the very sake of showing that 
it was the work of a Roman. No, in- 
deed! If you detect any slips of that 
kind, be sure they are there without my 
When I have fin- 
ished the Latin translation, I will send 
you that too.” 


knowledge or will. 


Returning to Rome from a visit to his 
Pompeian villa, on the 12th of May, 
letters from Greece, in 
which Atticus appears very seriously to 
have counseled him not to trust Pompey 
too far; but our mercurial friend is just 
now in the mood to take the warnin 


Cicero finds 


er 
5 
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lightly. 
I have bated nothing of my dignity. I 


‘“‘T assure you,” he says, “ that 


have not ventured into another’s camp 
without a guard; . . . and if the course 
I have pursued has perhaps conduced 
to the tranquillity of my own life, by 
Heaven! it concerns the republic much 
more than it does myself that the at- 
tacks of scoundrels upon me should be 
repelled.” ‘Then he digresses to plea- 
santer themes. He has had a magnifi- 
cent gift of books from one Papirius 
had the 
and the books are at Athens, having 


Peetus, who inherited same ; 
been consigned, probably, to the care of 
Atticus, who is conjured to look after 
their safety, and to enjoin it upon his 
“friends, clients, euests, freedmen, and 
slaves that not a leaf be suffered to per- 
ish. . . . More and more every day,” 
tind my 
forensic labors in studies of this kind.” 


he says, * I relaxation from 


Civie interests are with 


him once more, however, in the begin- 


paramount 
ning of June. The summer appears to 
have been as active and interesting a 
time, politically, in old Rome as it is in 
modern London. Even those who went 
away ‘“‘for a change ” in the spring, as 
Cicero did in the ensuing year, made a 
point of returning for the great popular 
elections at midsummer, when the trib- 
unes were chosen. There has been more 
sparring in the Senate, and Cicero has 
been provoked into making an allusion 
to Clodia (the wife, be it remembered, of 
Metellus) which will not bear transla- 
tion. ‘* Not a very consular speech, you 
will say, and I own it. But ego illam 
odi, —I do detest that woman! She at 
least is unfit to be a consul’s wife... . 
over the 


The excitement agrarian law 


seems to have cooled down. You keep 
touching me up about my familiarity 
with Pompey. Now pray do not think 
that I adhere to self-defense. 
The case is simply this: a 


him in 
difference 
between us would involve a terrible dis- 
cord in the body politic. ... He de- 


clares openly,” Cicero goes on, always 
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unfortunately susceptible to flattery, 
“that while he has fought well for the 
country, I have saved it. How far this 
may prove of use to me I do not know. 
It certainly is of use to the republic. .. . 
What,” cries the sanguine soul, “if I 
were to even of 
Ceesar, who has the wind in all his sails 
just now! Would that, think you, harm 
the state?” 

The most important letter of the re- 
mainder of this year is a very long one 


make a better man 


addressed to Quintus Cicero in his prov- 
ince. Quintus had been governor in Asia 
since 692, and his term of office had 
recently been extended by a year; but 
Marcus had been made anxious by ru- 
mors of the unnecessary severity of his 
brother’s rule, and his letter of remon- 
strance and advice is extended until it 
takes the form of a complete and very 
noble manual of provincial administra- 
tion, too elaborate to be analyzed here. 
The year 695 (59 B. c.), the forty- 
ninth of Cicero’s age, opens with Julius 
Cesar and Calpurnius Bibulus consuls, 
and with a virtual acknowledgment of 
the 
Pompey, and Crassus. 


informal alliance between Cesar, 
But Cicero him- 
self was. for the moment, out of the tur- 
moil. Whether his health, never strong, 
was such that he absolutely required re- 
pose, or whether his friends, who under- 
stood better than he did himself, perhaps, 
the peril in which he stood, had con- 
trived to get him away, we find him in 
February at the Tusculanum, writing to 
Atticus in Rome. He has taken up the 
project, apparently at Atticus’ own sug- 
gestion, of composing a work on geogra- 
phy, and seems to have sent to his friend 
for authorities on the subject. “I am 
exceedingly obliged,” he writes, “ for 
the work of Serapion, of which, between 
ourselves, I scarcely understand the thou- 
sandth part. I have given orders that 
you are to be paid for it in cash. It is 
not to be set down under the head of your 
gifts.” A rumor has reached the ab- 


sentee that Clodius is gomg as ambassa- 
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dor to King Tigranes. 
willing. 


Cicero is quite 
He intends to give himself un- 
reservedly to the Muses. ‘I shall do my 
best to satisfy you about the geography, 
though I can promise nothing. It is a 
great undertaking, but since you bid me 
attack it, I will try to have something to 
show you for this excursion of mine. Tell 
me, meanwhile, of the aspect of politi- 
cal affairs, and in particular who are to 
be the next consuls. Not that [am very 
I have resolved to think noth- 
ing whatever about the republic. . . . I 
have gone over all Terentia’s woodland. 
Except for the Dodonean oath, I do not 
see why we should envy you Epirus. 
By the first of next month, I expect to 
be either at my Formian or my Pompe- 
ian villa. 


curious. 


If I am not at the Formian, 
It will be a de- 
light to me, and not at all out of your 
way.” 


come to me in Pompeii. 


Tusculum, Pompeii, Terentia’s wood- 
land! O country of all enchantment ! 
O shades of ilex, and beech, and pine, 
with the first breath of the slow South- 
ern spring astir among them, the first 
the ground! 
Surely there, if anywhere, the vexed 


anemones kindling on 
statesman might have “reposed from 
Rome”! 


world and the 


But no, the news of the great 
cares of it pursue him 
from one resting-place to another, down 
even to his exquisite retreat at Antium 
(Porto d’Anzio) on the coast below: 
Antium, with its fair prospect of the 
Mediterranean littoral from Ostia to the 
promontory of Circe; Antium, where, 
he tells us in one place, he likes nothing 
better, when fishing is out of season, 
than to sit still and count the waves. 

A rumor comes that the triumvirs are 
going to offer Cicero an embassy to King 
Ptolemy Auletes; by way, probably, of 
politely removing him from the scene. 
“Now,” he writes, “ I have long wished 
to see Alexandria and the rest of Egypt, 

1 Metellus Nepos, the brother of Metellus 


Celer, the late consul, who had just died, un- 
der the suspicious circumstances before men- 
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and I should not object to getting away 
from the men who are tired of me, and 
remaining till they had begun to feel my 
loss. But just at this moment, and at 
the bidding of these individuals, — I 
think not. In the words of Hector to 


Andromache, ‘I the 


revere men of 


Troy, and the long-robed Trojan dames.’ 
What would the optimates say of me ? — 


if, indeed, there are any optimates left ! 
Surely that I had been bribed to surren- 
der my principles. ‘ First of all I must 
bear the reproach of Polydamus,’ — I 
mean our Cato, who, after all, is a man 
of a hundred What would 
be the verdict of history six hundred 
years For I regard that far 
more than I do the tittle-tattle of my 
contemporaries. 


thousand. 
hence ? 


By the way, now that 
Nepos?is off to his province, who will 
have the vacant place in the College of 
Augurs? This is the only bait with 
which I could be tempted. You see how 
highly I rate myself! But why do I 
keep harping on these things, when I 
have resolved to abjure them all that I 
may give myself wholly to philosophy ! 
[ protest I have! I had done 

Tell me, 
however,”’ he adds a few lines later, with 
his own delightful inconsistency, “ what 
is doing about Clodius.” 


I wish 
so from the beginning. 


He might well ask. Events were mov- 
ing fast at Rome, while Cicero strolled 
along the beach at Antium, reveling in its 
provincial calm (“* How can there be a 
place so near Rome where they never 
even heard of Vatinius?’’), or marked 
Terentia’s trees for the woodman. The 
farce of Clodius’s plebeian adoption had 
been accomplished and formally pro- 
claimed. The law providing for such 
cases had been violated in every partic- 
ular. Fonteius, the adopted father, was 
a dozen years younger than Clodius; he 
was married to a woman of his own sta- 
tion, and likely to have a large family. 


tioned. The seat in the augural college would 
naturally have remained in the family. 
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Still, the deed had been done with the 
tacit consent of Cesar and under the 
open patronage of Pompey, who had 
taken the auspices upon the occasion. 
Tn vain, as these facts become known to 
Cicero, does he try to explain them 
away, and to prove to the satisfaction 
both of Atticus and himself that Clodius 
and his works are alike held in contempt 
by the usurpers. The usurpation itself, 
as Cicero very well knows, is a thing 
of the most sombre import, and the 
thought of it weighs upon his spirit 
even more than his personal danger. 
He grows feverishly impatient for the 
letters of his friend. 
usual, I was 


* Last evening, as 


on the lookout for your 


missive, when up comes a messenger 
with the tidings that your slaves are 
‘Any letters?’ I 
ment they appear. 

‘What’s that you say? 
Pomponius ? ’ 


here. shout, the mo- 
‘No letters.’ 
Nothing from 
Then they begin to look 
scared and to stammer, and finally con- 
fess that they did have letters, but have 
lost them What would 
you have? I promise you, I was angry! 


on the road! 
It was so long since a day had passed 
without either a useful hint or a plea- 
sant word from you!” However, Ci- 
cero goes on to say, he has just had a 
visitor at Antium, who has put him in 
somewhat better heart about public af- 
fairs. It is Curio, a young nobleman 
who had once been attached to Clodius’s 
faction, and whom Cicero had then men- 
tioned contemptuously enough as “ a slip 
of a girl.” Now, however, the youth 
seems to have waked up to a sense of 
his political responsibilities, and to be 
exerting himself actively in the conser- 
vative cause. “He is in great wrath 
with our haughty kings” (the triumvirs), 
‘‘and he tells me that the other young 
men of his class are equally incensed, and 
will not endure it. If there is indeed 


hope in the rising generation, all may 
be well.” 


Then there is a word con- 
cerning the family plans. There are to 
be games at Antium the first week in 
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May, which Tullia wants to see. If they 
stay for these, they will go directly af- 
terward to Tusculum, thence to the old 
place at Arpinum, and so on to Rome by 
the first of June. Atticus is once more 
pressingly entreated with messages from 
the ladies to join them somewhere, at 
Antium if possible. 

A few days later, the cloud of appre- 
hension has again settled heavily upon 
the spirit of the writer. 
he says, is accomplished. 


The revolution, 

** Gayly, and 
with less grating than might have been 
anticipated, the wheel of the republic has 
turned quite over, — with 
rapidity, too, thanks to the 
Cato and the bad faith of 
men.” 


bewildering 
obstinacy of 
those other 
Once more young Curio runs 
meets Cicero at the 


Three Taverns, and tries to persuade 


out from Rome, 
him that the triumvirs are becoming 
The lad had _plain- 
ly fallen under the spell of the great 
man’s personal fascination ; who liked 
him too, and was always popular with 
the young, thanks to a something eter- 
nally supple and juvenile in himself. 
But there was a packet from Atticus ly- 


very unpopular. 


ing unopened while the young politician 
discoursed, ‘and so,” says Cicero, “I 
embraced him and sent him off, and 
hastened to your letter, from which I 
learned much more about what is doing 
than from his talk. 
voce information ! ” 


So much for viva 


A day or two later: “ Appii Forum, 
ten A.M. Please to applaud my firm- 
I am not going to witness the 
games at Antium, after all. It would 
be a blunder in one who wishes to avoid 
all suspicion of fast living suddenly to 
appear in the character of a man trav- 
eling for pleasure, and rather foolish 
pleasure, too.” 

So he digressed to Formiz, which 
lay in the next large curve of the lovely 
coast, about half-way between the Cir- 
cean promontory and Cape Misenum. 
Tullia had lost her treat, but the letters 
of this time of suspense are full of the 


ness. 
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gayest and fondest allusions to every 
member of his family: “ Terentia de- 
sires her very best love.” “ Terentia is 
charmed with your letters.” Also the 
small Cicero, aged six, that “ honey-sweet 
child,” that ‘excellent little conserva- 
tive,’ sends brief messages in Greek, 
which he was no doubt beginning to 
learn. He may even have scrawled his 
greetings on the paper or the wax, in 
bulky and uncertain characters. 

At Formiz, Cicero felt himself out of 
the world at first, but had presently only 
too much company ; being simply over- 
whelmed by the attentions of his pro- 
vincial neighbors, one or two of whom 
he sketches irresistibly.‘ I fancy from 
what you say that it is rather quiet in 
Rome just now, but here in the back- 
woods, — by Heaven! it is not at all 
quiet. The backwoods would not toler- 
ate the tyranny you live under. Just 
you come to Lastrygonia”’ (the ancient 
name of Formiz), “and you shall hear 
how men storm ; how indignant they are ; 
how they detest our friend the Great, 
whose cognomen is becoming as unpopu- 
lar as that of Crassus the Rich. 
you, I have not met a single man who 


I assure 


takes these things as tamely as I do.” 

“T seem to be living in a basilica 
rather than a villa, so beset am I by 
the men of Formiz. . . . My nearest 
neighbor is Caius Arrius. Just at this 
moment, in fact, he is my bosom-friend, 
and professes to be staying away from 
Rome for the mere purpose of talking 
philosophy with me. On the other side. 
if you please, is Sebosus, the friend of 
Catulus. Now which way can I turn? I 
swear I would go straight to Arpinum, if 
I did not think it would be more conve- 
nient for you to come to me at Formiz. 
But I'll not wait beyond May 6, in any 
vase, for you see the sort of bores who 
take up my time. Oh, if anybody 
wants to buy the Formian property, let 
him come on! He would have a rare 
chance at a bargain while these men 
are about!” 
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“ Give me out-and-out rustics,” he 
another letter, “rather than 
these provincials with their citified airs. 
I positively will run away to ‘the cra- 
dle of my race among the ancestral 
hills’ ” (quoting a line of poetry). 
After all, and in spite of the country 
fare and plain fashions of which Cicero 
had warned him, it was at Arpinum 
that Atticus decided to visit his friend. 
Attieus had always a special admiration 
for Arpinum : the spacious and comfort- 


says in 


able though unpretending old manor- 
house on its bowery island, between the 
rushing streams of the Liris and the Fi- 
brenus, with the Cyclopean walls and 
gateway of the ancient Volscian citadel 
towering in air from the opposite bank, 
exactly as they do to-day. But the times 
are so exciting that even in the brief in- 
terval before the friends meet they must 
still exchange daily letters. 

“T had dined,” writes Cicero on the 
last day of April, “and was just falling 
asleep, when yours concerning the Cam- 
panian lands was brought in. 
ask how I took it ? 


Do you 
Well, not so very 


hard, but it set me thinking sufficiently 


This refers to the 
passage of a law providing for the free 


to banish slumber.” 


distribution among Czesar’s troops of the 
public lands in Campania, in allotments 
of ten jugere (about six and a half 
acres) each. Even so, as Cicero observes, 
it would only support about five thou- 
sand of them, and what was to become 
of the rest? Pompey, as we know, had 
proposed an agrarian law for the benefit 
of his disbanded army, only a year be- 
fore, but the measure had been defeated. 
He was no longer the man of the hour. 
“Well, my mighty Pasha,” cries the 
lively correspondent, unable to resist a 
jeer at Pompey, and using one of the 
many Oriental nicknames which he was 
fond of bestowing on the hero of the 
East, “ what will you say now?” 

Not later than the next day, Cicero 
recurs to the subject in a much graver 


tone, having evidently received from 
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Atticus overnight a letter with fuller 
details. ‘I think as you do, that the 
Emir is plotting mischief, and that we 
have everything to fear;” and he adds 
a Greek phrase, which means, in sub- 
stance, he is getting up a coup d'état. 
“ What else can be the meaning of this 
sudden tightening of the bonds of rela- 
tionship ” (by Pompey’s marriage with 
Julia), “of the Campanian land affair, 
and the enormous outlay of money? If 
this were all, it would be bad enough, 
but in the nature of things it cannot 


be all. 


themselves desirable. 


These arrangements are not in 
They” (the tri- 
umvyirs) “ would never have gone so far, 
were they not paving the way for some- 
thing yet more iniquitous. 
where will it end? 


O ye gods! 
Well, as you say, 
at Arpinum we will, not weep over 
things, for that would belie our philoso- 
phy, but discuss them calmly. It is not 
now, as formerly, my hopefulness that 
sustains me, but my nonchalance. More- 
that little 
which is in me (it is well to know one’s 
faults) is gratified. It 
me to think that 
Grand Pasha to his country might seem 


over, strain of  self-conceit 


used to annoy 
the services of the 


greater to posterity than mine: but I am 
relieved of all anxiety on that score.” 
That the did 


among the hills we may infer from the 


friends really meet 
short break in the correspondence which 
To the where 
life began, from that on which it was to 


now ensues. spot his 
end, Cicero proceeded once more, travel- 
ing leisurely and with state, no doubt, 
as rich and important folks are wont to 


do; anxious and foreboding of the fu- 


ture, but, after all, with a more buoyant 


spirit than he would ever carry over 
those pleasant ways again. 

When the resumed, in 
June, Atticus is far on his way to Epi- 
rus, and Cicero, with his family, is back 
in the grand mansion on the Palatine. 
The triumvirate is all-powerful. Bibu- 
lus, the colleague of Cesar in the con- 
sulate, is a mere cipher. 


letters are 


He has shut 
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himself up in his house, and refuses to 
sanction the consular enactments; but to 
what end? The wits only laugh at him 
for sulking, and say that the consuls are 
Julius and Cesar. 
off all concealment; has roughs enough 


Clodius has thrown 


in his pay to organize a riot at any time, 
if the ends of justice cannot be other- 
wise defeated; and swaggers openly 
about the blow he will 
soon as he has won his election to the 
tribunate in July. 
deed, that neophyte, re- 
mains loyal, and fights his hero’s battle 
stoutly ; and Cicero tells Atticus that, in 
spite of the general intimidation, he finds 
men talking more freely at the clubs 


deal Cicero as 


Young Curio, in- 
enthusiastic 


and in society than before he went away. 
“ Indignation is carrying it over fear, 
simply because every one is growing des- 
perate; . . . but I will say no more 
about the republic. 
painful.” 


The subject is too 
to the 
overtures which Czesar had made to him- 
self. 


liked our friend personally, admiring 


Cicero then alludes 


The future dictator had always 


his genius with a magnanimous cordial- 
ity peculiar to the man, and fit to cover 
a multitude of his sins; and he would 
have given much to attach the eloquent 
We have it 


on Cicero’s own authority that the tri- 


senator to his own cause. 


umvirate might have been a quatuorvi- 
had he so willed. 
Cesar was ready to give him a chance 


rate, Even now, 
— nay, two chances — of escaping from 
Rome until the gathering storm should 
have blown over. Cicero was given to 


understand that he might either go, at 
the end of the year, as Cesar’s own 
legate to Cisalpine Gaul, or have what 
was called a “ free embassy,’ —a legal 


fiction, by virtue of which a senator 


. might travel in the provinces, on his 


own business, at the public expense. 
“ T have actually this permit by me,” he 
writes, ‘but no one knows anything of 
it, and I do not intend to use it. I 
would rather fight than fly.” <A little 
later, “‘ I am not much perturbed by the 
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threats of Clodius, and the struggle 
which is impending. I think I shall be 
able either to meet it with dignity, or to 
evade it with ease. ‘Oh, dignity!’ 
thinks I hear you say. 


me- 
‘ Dignity is as 
much out of date as acorns were after 
the discovery of corn. 
for your safety !’ 


Pray, look out 
Ah, me! Why are 
you not here? ... The worst of all, 
to me, is that my old friend Pompey 
and 
Cicero illustrates by a striking anecdote. 


has covered himself with shame ;” 


“The theatre or the circus is the place 
for really getting at public sentiment. 
Now, in the gladiatorial shows, both the 
master and his supporters! have been 
riddled with hisses. In the Apollinarian 
games the tragedian Diphilus attacked 
Pompey sharply. The phrase, ‘ Nostra 
miseria tu es, Magnus,’ — Thou, O great 
one, art the cause of our woes, — was 
encored again and again; and at ‘ The 
time is coming when thou wilt bitterly 
lament thine own exploits,’ and other 
such phrases, there were rounds of ap- 
plause all over the theatre. Really, you 
would have said that the passage be- 
ginning, ‘If neither law nor custom 
restrains thee,’ had been written for the 
occasion, and by a personal foe of Pom- 
pey- These words were pronounced 
amid a perfect frenzy of shouts; and 
just as the tumult was subsiding, in 
walks Cesar, and after him young Cu- 
rio. The latter was hailed Saviour of 
the Republic, just as Pompey used to be. 


Ceesar was very angry. They say that 


he sent off letters post-haste to Pompey 
in Capua.” 

Before the end of July, the mobile 
spirits are flat again. 


Clodius has won 
his The outlook seems very 
bad. “ Why should I expatiate on pub- 
lic affairs ? 


election. 


All is lost, and things are 
worse than when you went away by 
just so much as this: that then the op- 


1 The critics cannot decide whether the mas- 
ter, in this case, means Cesar or Pompey. The 
supporters were, of course, the other two trium- 


virs. It seems to us as if it must have been 


Cicero in the Senate. 
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pression under which the state was la- 
boring appeared, at least, to be agree- 
able to the lower orders, and, if hate- 
ful, still not actually perilous to the 
better sort; but now the 
things has all at once become so odious 
to all parties that I shudder to think 
what sort of an explosion may be pre- 
paring.” 

The sight of Pompey’s increasing 
subserviency to Czesar, together with his 
feeble and shuffling attitude before the 
people, filled Cicero with mortification, 
and sickened him by its contrast with 
the past. 


condition of 


‘Call it weakness, if you 
will; but I could have wept when I 
was listening to his speech of July 22d 
on the edicts of Bibulus. He who used 
to bear himself so magnificently in that 
place, the darling of the populace, ad- 
mired by all, now deprecating, depressed, 
as ill-content with himself, evidently, as 
others were with him! It was a sight 
which none but Crassus can have cared 
to see. So 
he” 


fallen from the stars was 
(“QO Lueifer, son of the morn- 
ing!’’) “that it seemed to me as if he 
must have tumbled rather than walked 
into the triumvirate ; and I experienced 
the same sort of anguish at the deface- 
ment of the image which I had once 
painted in such glowing colors, and 
adorned with all the resources of my 
art, as Apelles must have felt at seeing 
his Venus defiled with mud, or Proto- 
genes his Ialysus. No one would pre- 
tend, since the part he took in Clodius’s 
adoption, that I owe any allegiance to 
Pompey ; yet such was once my devo- 
tion to him that no amount of injury 
ean wholly exhaust it. Meanwhile, Pom- 
pey says, and repeats, that Clodius will 
do me no personal harm. It would be 
dangerous to believe him, and I must 
prepare myself for resistance.” 

“Tf you had but stayed in Rome! 


Cesar, because we now know him to have been 
so much the greatest man of the three, but it 
is by no means certain that a contemporary 
would have thought so. 
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You would have done so had we guessed 
how things would go. 
out of politics. 


. I try to keep 
I immerse myself in 
professional business, and work diligent- 
ly at my cases; a course which I believe 
to be not only profitable to my clients, 
but generally approved. My house is 
famous and much frequented ; the mem- 
ories of my consulship are kept alive; a 
great deal of zeal is displayed in my be- 
half. I am so heartened at times that 
I think I would not, if I could, avoid 
What I 
is your advice, your love, your loyalty. 
Wherefore, fly to me ! 


the coming crisis. need now 


Everything will 
My friend Var- 
ms * Gam elo'e creat deal for me. with v 

ro” can do a great Geal tor me, with you 


be easier if I have you. 
to support him. And there are many 
things to be got out of Clodius ; many 
things desirable to be known which you 
could not fail to know ; But 


[need you 


many — 
how absurd to particularize ! 
for every reason. All depends, however, 
on your coming before he enters upon 
his office.”’ 

The next letter but one ends mourn- 
fully enough: “An immense amount of 
good-will is shown me, but I am tired of 
life. All things are so full of all sorts 
cf misery! A little while ago, I seri- 
ously apprehended a The 
speech of stout old Q. Considius has 
dispelled that fear, but a fresh danger 
has arisen, one that threatens me daily. 
What would you have? Iam the most 
unhappy of men, and Catulus the most 
fortunate, to have died so opportunely 
with a reputation all untarnished... . 
I should breathe more freely if I could 
see you.” 


Inassacre. 


his 
friend’s passionate entreaties, and re- 
turned to Rome ; for, with the exception 
of one short note, there are no more let- 
ters to him during the remnant of this 
troubled year. 


Atticus must have yielded to 


Late in October or early 


1M. Terentius Varro; related, probably, to 
Cicero’s wife, — ‘‘ the most learned of the Ro- 
mans,’’ author of about five hundred books 
and treatises. He was ten years older than 


Cicero in the Senate. 


[ May, 


in November, Cicero wrote to his brother 
Quintus, still in Asia, a long epistle, full 
of affection, as were the letters of both 
brothers always, but containing fresh 
remonstrances on the excessive severity 
of his government, and the overweening 
influence which Quintus had allowed a 
certain slave named Statius to establish 
over him. There is a single paragraph 
at the close about Marcus’s own affairs. 
He tries to write hopefully, evidently 
for his “Tt does not 
look as though my cause would lack 
friends. 


brother’s sake. 
The way in which men come 
forward with their offers and protesta- 
tions is quite wonderful. . . . Our old 
conservative phalanx is staunch and de- 
voted. Pompey and even Cesar make 
profuse promises, but I do not trust 
them to the extent of omitting any pre- 
caution.” 

In this, as the event speedily proved, 
Clodius 


inducted into his new office in 


he was altogether wise. was 
Decem- 
ber, 696, and before the end of the win- 
ter, after several preliminary measures, 
designed to ingratiate himself with the 
lower orders, and so strengthen his po- 
sition, he brought in a bill providing that 
whoever had put Roman citizens to 
death without a trial should be prohibit- 
ed from fire and water ; that is to say, 
outlawed. 

all the 
attacked. It 
was open to him even yet to remain and 


Cicero was not named, but 


world knew that he was 


defy his adversary, hiring bravos to fight 
it out in the streets with the organized 
bands of Clodius. 


would have done in his place, — what 


This is what Cesar 


Cicero afterwards professed to wish that 
he himself had had the nerve to do, or 
else to take the —to a Roman — always 
alternative of But 
the move could hardly have succeeded. 
Though Cicero’s friends were active 


honorable suicide. 


Cicero, and lived to mingle with the literary 
set that gathered about Augustus. He died in 
his ninetieth year, B. c. 28. 
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and socially powerful, though deputa- 
tions poured in from the Italian towns 
to remonstrate against the attainder of 
so great a patriot, the coalition against 
him was too strong. Cato, whose wrath 
it would have been impossible to silence, 
had been adroitly got out of Rome, on 
the pretext of an embassy to Cyprus. 
Cesar, when he left for his province at 
the expiration of his consulate, had vir- 
tually abandoned Cicero to his fate, and 
Pompey, when Cicero went out to him, 
in his Alban villa, and made a last ap- 
peal on the ground of their long alliance, 
replied coldly and meanly that he could 
do nothing without the sanction of Cesar. 
Plutarch says that Pompey stepped out 
by a back door of the villa, when he 
saw Cicero coming, and would not see 
him at all. 

Cicero had already put on the mourn- 
ing dress, in which those accused of 
and were 
wont to appeal to their fellow-citizens. 
He now yielded to the entreaties of At- 
ticus, Hortensius, and his family, and 
decided on leaving Rome. 


high crimes misdemeanors 


Before he 
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went, moved by some sad and obscure 
impulse of national piety, he took a 
small antique image of Minerva, an 
heirloom in his family, and set it up in 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, as 
though he would have placed the city of 
his love, before he left it, under the pro- 
tection of the Goddess of Wisdom. 

No sooner was his flight known than 
he was publicly accused by name, and 
forbidden, on pain of death, to remain 
within four hundred miles of the city. 
That very night the great house on the 
Palatine was plundered and_ burned, 
and the villas at Tusculum and Formiz 
shared the same fate upon the morn. 
The wite and children, so tenderly cher- 
ished and so profusely pampered, were 
left behind, not merely in pecuniary 
straits, but in personal danger, for a 
time at least, from the exile’s implacable 
Life was not really over at fifty 
for the Father of his Country, but a 
person of a less mercurial and sensitive 
spirit than his might well have bowed 


foes. 


his head in momentary despair, under 
the conviction that it was so. 
Harriet Waters Preston. 





THE 
IX. 


Ir was indeed before the dawn that 
Teck Jepson set forth on his journey. 
Upon the ultimate heights of the zenith 
midnight had poised, and had thence 


flitted away into those unrealized spaces 
whither all that has been goes at last. 
Constellations that he lately knew as 
familiars of the meridian hung low, in 
this unaccustomed hour, about the west- 
ern horizon. 


Unwonted influences were 
astir in the brain. A sense of spiritual 
freshness, of bodily renewal, of aloof- 
ness from the world, possessed the hour, 
—a freedom from the dominant mun- 
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dane spirit that had swayed the day be- 
fore. The dark earth lay, as it were, 
uncreated in the immense voids of the 
night. The soul seemed nearer its na- 
tivity, fresh from the hands of the Crea- 
tor. In this isolation of identity, this 
perfect poise, this reverent cognizance 
of high solemnities, it seemed that one’s 
lips might be opened, that one might 
prophesy or sing some psalmodic inspi- 
ration, so replete with the sense of fine 
bestowals was the time. 

The day was still afar off. The cattle 
slept as he went out to the pinfold by 
the light of the stars, but the patient 
creatures roused themselves, and came 
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forth with quiescent obedience; a calf 
bleated, running to overtake its dam, the 
dominant sound in the stillness, and the 
sheep huddled together in chilly guise 
as they went. There was a light pres- 
ently in the windows of the house, yel- 
low and lucent, but Jepson did not go 
back when once he had quitted the cab- 
in; the farewell to the children would 
be rather pain than pleasure ; there was 
even a pang in parting with the old dog, 
who persisted in following him for a 
time, driven last with harsh 
words and a purposely ill-aimed stone. 
Jepson could not see, but he knew how 


back at 


the creature crouched in the darkness, 
with its reproachful and surprised eyes ; 
then 


turning, and coweringly running 


back to the doorstep. The half-grown 
puppy watched the departure with the 
intense interest elicited by so unusual a 
proceeding, then affecting to misconstrue 
the whole incident, and with an elabo- 
rate ignoring of old acquaintance, he 
barked furiously into the darkness, not 
desisting when a shrill yelp betokened a 
reproving kick from Bowles, but con- 
tinuing his clamors of threatening dis- 
trust after he had sought a refuge under 
the house, where no interference could 
the 
his callow tones could be heard, as Jep- 
son rode at the rear of the little group 
of cattle and sheep. 


reach him. Far down mountain 


The wind was awake, inconceivably 
fresh, albeit hardly a leaf stirred, so 
light of foot it was. <A fragrance like 
some fine elixir was distilled from the 
wayside flower hidden in the gloom. 
The morning star, so luminously still, so 
splendid, looked over the mountains as 
he journeyed with his flocks. A vague 
illumination was about it ; one might see 


that this sky wore an ineffably poetic 
tint, did it but care to doff its sombre 
cloak. 


How massive the mountains, — 
how glooming and austere their summit 
lines, against the dark instarred skies ! 
And suddenly a bird is moved to sing, 
—a note of supreme gladness, of joy- 
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ous augury’ For what does the night 
signify but that the mornin 


way ¢ 


g is on the 
So close was Jepson to the tree 
whence this herald proclaimed the day 
that he could hear the rustle of the 
wings as the creature plumed them, and 
anon a low twittering as it settled down 
upon the bough for a little waiting, —a 
little waiting yet. And lo! the light 
comes, gray with vapor, and pale, and 
pensive, only to be won to flushes and 
to smiles when the great sun, riding 
hard upon the first glimmer, — for the 
September dawns are short, — showed its 
vermilion splendid disk, hung about with 
amber and violet vapors, in the gap of 
the mountains, urgent to look upon the 
world before their utmost heights were 
scaled. How purple the slopes; how 
the pearly mists slipped down ; and what 
long, burnished, yellow slanting rays 
shot athwart the world to touch Chil- 
howee, — nay, the far-away dim sum- 
mit of Walden’s Ridge, — while the vast 
stretches of country beneath, in a still 
amethystine shadow, lay motionless and 
waited! And here, alack, was his own 
old identity, full of perplexed thoughts, 
and troublous forecasting, and vain re- 
Here, the had 
brought it with the sight of the familiar 


egrets. too, as if sun 
world, was the sense of vicinage, close, 
imperative, not to be evaded, with the 
events of yesterday the one coercive fac- 
tor of to-day. Mrs. Bowles might have 
wondered to know the direction he took, 
— not, in fulfillment of her disparaging 
prophecy, across the line into North 


Carolina. 


he was going, —straight into Broom- 


Straight down the mountain 


sedge Cove. How fast those coursers of 
the sun did speed, already there, be- 
times! Albeit so far away as the miles 
counted, Jepson could see from the great 
the red gold flare 
in the deep gulf of the purple range, 


heights of the slopes 


where the lucent fresh light struck upon 
the long-abandoned spaces usurped by 
the tawny-tinted growths of Broomsedge 


Cove. His face wore no longer that 
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wide-eyed, uplifted, meditative look it 
had in the earlier plastic poetic hours. 
It was introspective, pondering ; it bore 
anew the inscrutable seript of experi- 
ence, of emotion. Once or twice only the 
eattle called for his attention ; with a turn 
of his horse on the flank of the column, 
and the loud remonstrant barking of his 
dog harassing the stragglers, they were 
back once more, and jogging along the 
accustomed way. At length, however, 
the foremost of the company came almost 
to a stand with a suppressed low of sur- 
prise, and then, insistently burly, the 
animals occupied the whole path, leav- 
ing a man they had met to stand and 
wait by the wayside. He held one palm 
over his eyes, for the sun came directly 
into his face, and gazed unrecognizing 
at the equestrian figure at the rear of 
the column. But Jepson had noted him, 
and the recognition became mutual as 
he drew rein beneath the great ledge of 
the rocks where Baintree stood. As he 
looked up at the horseman, there was so 
shocked a disappointment on his face 
that it seemed wonderful that an emo- 
tion could be so definitely expressed 
without words. 

Jepson waited a moment for him to 
speak. But Baintree, still silent, gazed 
at him. “Ye ‘lowed, up yander ter 
Bowles’s yistiddy,” said Jepson, “ ez ye 
be powerful glad I war arrested, — I 
ain’t been yit,—an’ ez ye’d like ter 
see how I’d look in a cage like Dan’l.” 

Baintree made a feint of denial. 
“Did Mis’ Bowles ‘low I said sech?” 
he demanded. “ Waal, I jes’ tole her 
the fust thing ez kem ter the tip o’ my 
tongue. She ‘peared so sharp set fur 
the news.” 

Jepson looked casually down at him, 
then away at the far blue horizon. “I’m 
goin’ ter Brumsaidge now, an’ ef they 
wanter arrest me they kin an’ welcome ; 
an’ though [ ain’t yit got the Lord so 
ez he sets ez much store by me ez he 
done by Dan’l, I ain’t no mo’ ’feard 
o nuthin’ ’n him. I be ekal ter an- 
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swerin’ fur all I done, an’ I be more ’n 
willin’.”’ 

There was something splendid and 
imposing in his boldness, and in his 
stalwart pride in his courage. He turned 
his unflinching gaze down to meet the 
intelligent and crafty albeit vacillating 
eyes of Jake Baintree, in which there 
was a sort of reluctant envy, despite the 
rancorous enmity they intimated. 

“Ye hev got ter try it fust,” he said 
significantly, remembering the stress of 
his own ordeals, and that this was but 
the valor of prognostication. ‘The facts 
would probably soon alter the outlook. 
He nodded his head convincingly. 

I do,” said the valorous 
saint, “air done afore the Lord! An’ 
[I ain’t keerin’ what men say ahint my 


“Sech ez 


back, so long ez they take powerful keer- 


ful heed o’ thar words afore my face ; 


ef they don’t, I know how ter make ’em 
wish they hed.” 

Jake Baintree failed, 
comprehend the spirit of 


apparently, to 
this challenge. 
He looked absently at the red cow crop- 
ping the grass in the niches at the base 
of the cliff that towered above their 
heads, and then his restless eye followed 
the silver-tipped wings of a bird, flying 
in the sunshine, upward, upward, with 
open beak and a joyous matutinal ery, 
cleaving the mists with a glancing line 
of light, and seeming bound for some 
haven in the splendid placidity of the 
The 
Far away a fawn 
bleated, where doubtless it lay with its 
dam in the thick coverts of the laurel. 
The balsam firs, all a-glitter, gave out 
a sense of strength 


blue sky, so serene and so high. 
dew exhaled incense. 


th and infinite fresh- 
ness, and of all the finer values of res- 
piration; in such air it was a definite 
joy to be endowed with the sheer capa- 
city to breathe. As his wandering glance 
came back he caught Jepson’s eyes upon 
him, and he was vaguely embarrassed 
for the moment. He put one foot on 
the blade of the spade that he had in 
his hand, and leaning upon the handle 
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he looked up, his inscrutable eyes nar- 
rowing and full of close 
thought. 

“ What war ye a-layin’ off ter say ter 
me?’ Jes’ that?’ he demanded. 

“T never laid off ter say nuthin’ ter 
you-uns,” said Jepson loftily. ** Ye hap- 
pen ter be in my road. I ain’t keerin’ 
ef ye onderstan’ or no sech ez I am 
mindin’ ter say an’ act. 


and guarded 


5 


I render an ac- 
count ter the Lord, an’ I walk afore him! 
I be goin’ down ter Brumsaidge ter meet 
the days ter come. I feel ekal ter ’em, 
—ter what the Lord mought send.”’ 

A sudden anxiety flickered over Bain- 
tree’s face; for the first time he noted 
the household gear packed in a tiny 
wagon that was drawn by an old ox, 
guided only by his master’s voice as he 
rode alongside, and the number of cattle 
and sheep. This was evidently a perma- 
nent removal. 

“Whar be ye a-goin’ ter live in the 
Cove?” he demanded suddenly. 

“Whar ye reckon? ” retorted Jepson, 
resenting the supposed curiosity impel- 
ling the question. ‘ Ye may be sure in 
the fear o’ the Lord, an’ in the light o’ 
his face, ef he will turn it on me.” 

He lifted his head with a most mun- 
dane pride and called aloud to his cattle, 
his robust, mellow voice echoing along 
the savage steeps. Then, with the whole 
pastoral train once more in motion, he 
rode on down the rugged mountain ways, 
sitting his horse with a proud erectness, 
— the lingering influence of his arroga- 
tions in the conversation, — his broad 
hat pushed back from his brow, his 
spirited face full of resolution and con- 
fidence again, and with that imagina- 
tive, meditative look once more in his 
deep eyes; for, urged by his contempt 
for the man from whom he had just 
parted, it cost him no effort to discharge 
his flexible mind, almost his very mem- 
ory, of the conversation and of the ex- 
istence, of his late companion. But he 
could not keep his thoughts upon conge- 
nial themes. Over and again, to be sure, 
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he reverted to the trend of his habitual 
meditations. It was thus, he reflected, 
that they of old had journeyed with their 
flocks under the open sky. He saw 
Jacob’s cattle instead of his own slowly 
tending down the defiles ; now and again 
he passed a bubbling spring, full of tink- 
ling tremors of sound stealing out into 
the silence of this richly luxuriant land, 
and to him it was a “ well of springing 
water in a desert place;”’ sheep they 
had of old, and kine, and horses, and 
he marveled much what a camel might 
be. Then suddenly, with a deep sigh, 
he was again striving with the pursuing 
pack of remorseful, sharp-fanged re- 
grets, falling upon him anew, with a 
freshened capacity to tear and mangle, 
recruited in that short respite. With 
the veiled future pre- 
scient eye might even vaguely discern ; 
with an urgent sense of justification, that 
nevertheless could not justify his deed 
to himself; with a self-effacing desire 
to atone for what he felt was no fault 
of his, as if the sacrifice could restore 


before, that no 


all as it was at this hour of yesterday, 
he reviewed the scene, burnt as it was 
into his brain, and shrank once more in 
every sensitive fibre from the barbed 
reproaches of Marcella’s soft voice, and 
again turned aghast from what might 
perchance befall Eli Strobe. 

And then he vibrated to that 
mood, his splendid physique rebounding 


other 


from the harassments that sought to fix 
upon his strong nerves. His habit of 
robustly ignoring aught that did not 
jump with his humor ; his imperious and 
independent poise ; his impassivity to ar- 
gument and the opinion of others ; his 
arrogant arbitration of all matters ac- 
cording to his own absolute judgment, 
that recognized no alternative, no higher 
appeal, save his tyrannical interpreta- 
tions of the Lord’s will, all renewed their 
tenure. His dominant individuality and 
the elastic vigor of his mind were reas- 
serted, and he was anew open to the in- 


fluences of the present. Here and there 
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his receptive fancy was struck by a 
great cairn of stones, fragments of rock 
split from the crags above by the riving 
frosts of immemorial winters, and he 
was reminded afresh of the altar that 
Jacob piled, and of the resting-places — 
which surely the Lord frequented — of 
this journeying man of eld. 

* Jacob hed powerful strange ’speri- 
ence,” he broke out. **He did dream 
s’prisin’. An’ the Lord’s voice mus’ hev 
sounded in his ears, wakin’ an’ sleepin’, 
I could n’t holp 


feelin’ sorry fur Esau, though.” 


arter he once hearn it. 


He mechanically noted how the gold- 
en-rod showered its yellow hoard, as his 
stirrup-irons struck into the thick way- 
side growth, how the blooming * moun- 
tain snow ” brushed his mare’s fine coat. 

“Tt never did ’pear ter me so scan- 
dalous redic’lous ez Esau war hongry 
arter he kem from huntin’, This air a 
powerful rough country, an’ the air is 
brief, — I fund the diff’ence out whenst 
I went down yander ter them valley 
towns, time Jake Baintree war tried. 
The Bible ‘lowed Esau war a powerful 
cunning hunter, but never said nuthin’ 
*bout what sorter dogs he hed, — mought 
n’t hev been trained to trail, an’ time he 
hed pulled ’bout’n the mountings with a 
pack o’ wuthless hounds arter deer or 
b’ar he war bleeged ter been hongry ; 
But he ought n’t ter hev sold his birth- 
right fur a pot o’ soup.” 

He shook his head reprehensively over 
this ancient transaction. ‘“ Esau ought 
n’t ter hev done that,” he said, as if it 
had happened yesterday. 

The mare suddenly shied from a 
pallid, lightning-scathed tree showing 
abruptly close at hand as the path 
curved. He paused for a moment, but 
the interruption did not divert the cur- 
rent of his reflections. ‘‘ Jacob,” he 
said, “served seven year fur Rachel, an’ 
‘lowed ’t war like one day. He b’lieved 
in Rachel. The Bible ‘lows she war 
plumb beautiful, — but Ill be bound 
she warn’t nowhar compared ter Mar- 
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He broke off with a bitter 
sigh ; his face clouded ; the far-away look 
in his blue eyes, that was so inconso- 
nant with the force and boldness of his 
features, was gone with the effect of a 
sudden metamorphosis, — absolutely un- 
recognizable. 


celly > — 


He gathered up the reins 
that he had suffered to lie loose on the 
mare’s neck, and lifted his voice in a 
melancholy hymn, and sang aloud as he 
rode. 

of the 


Now and again the mingled cry 
flocks rose to Jake Baintree’s 
ears, and once as they emerged below 
the wealth of foliage into a rocky space 
he saw them again; the animals running 
at speed down the declivities, the mare 
vantering after, while the rider sang 
aloud, the sound vibrating back and forth 
in swinging vigor of rhythm, and with 
the multitudinous echoes seeming as if 
the whole morning were voicing the 
solemn measure of an anthem. 

The man, as he leaned on his spade, 
his trousers tucked into his boots, his 
hat pulled low over his uncertain and 
lowering eyes, had an expression alto- 
gether at variance with his humble 
tic garb, so crafty, so keen, it was. 
face was lined with anxiety for a 
ment. 


rus- 
His 
mo- 
Once he started impulsively af- 
ter the horseman, then checked himself 
abruptly. ‘* He’ll git thar fore I kin,” 
he remarked. “It’s down hill all the 
way, an’ they ‘ll keep that gait, I reck- 
on.” 

Already the song was faint; already 
the echoes were fitful. The wind was 
harping in the pines above his head ; he 
glanced up to see them gently stirring ; 
a great buzzard majestically circled in 
the blue sky ; a mist on the mountain 
side was caught up in elusive evanes- 
cence, as the broad flare of the sun en- 
countered its ethereal pallors, like some 
belated ghost that in these solitudes had 
braved the monitory cock-crow. 

“ He ll be powerful s’prised when he 
does get there,” he muttered, ‘an’ that’s 
all!” He spoke aloud, his anxious 
‘anvassing resulting in reassurance. He 
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laughed a little, his thin lips curving. 
“He’s a mos’ survigrous fool;” he 
shook his head in contemplating the 
strength of the folly that Jepson har- 
bored. ‘ He ain’t goin’ ter sense nuth- 
in’. He'll bound round hyar an’ talk 
*bout the Lord, when he air so fur from 
Lord hisself can’t hear 
Av’ ennyhow, he ’ll git ’rested so 


heaven ez the 
him. 
soon that he won't hev much chance ter 
An’ I'll light out ter 
let the folks in Brumsaidge know ez he 


wonder an’ talk. 


be a-travelin’ round an’ a-purtendin’ ter 
be a-goin’ thar, fur mebbe he won’t go 
ter his cabin arter all.” 

This cabin of Jepson’s was well out 
of sight from the Settlement, and was 
in fact some miles distant. It lay on 
the slope of the deep trough in the 
mighty range which was called Broom- 
sedge Cove, but the characteristic topog- 
raphy of the locality had given way, 
and the torrent that, long and sinuous, 
was a the spaces 
wound here in the chasm of a valley so 


feature of broader 
narrow that the stream wore the sem- 
blance of a lakelet in the abyss below, 
so completely did jutting spurs of the 
mountain conceal its further vagrant 
It was a wild spot on the slope, 
with its rocky bit of pasture, its “ gyar- 
den,” its slanting fields. Above the lit- 
tle log eabin the great, wooded, gray, 


course. 


craggy steeps towered immutably ; be- 
low, the abrupt declivity slanted to the 
clifty banks of the simulated lake in the 
In certain states of the atmos- 
phere, one standing in the weed-grown 


gorge. 


garden might think to put forth a hand 
and touch that purple-bronze mountain 
opposite. And again the neighboring 
heights sought a sophistry of distance, 
and were blue and vague, and shim- 
mered elusive through a fluctuating haze. 
The water in the chasm had too its va- 
riant guise: at times it was a burnished 
yellow with the emblazonment of the 
sun, or under a dull sky it glittered with 
a steely lustre, like some keen blade that, 
finely tempered, can be bent and writhen 
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into an unwonted sinuosity; under a 
lunar spell it trembled and shoaled with 
violet tints, and glancing pearly shafts, 
and anon a silver gleam. On dark nights 
the stars registered one by one in these 
lucent currents, sequestered by the forest 
and the rocks, and held in the deep, deep 
heart of the mountain. 

Jepson felt a sudden poignant pang 
when first he caught sight of the erystal 
depths, of the little gray cabin, of the 
weed-grown wastes above, and of the 
mountains opposite and those that clus- 
tered round. 
house ! 


Ah, what does an old home 
Such troops of memories, gay 
and grave ; such palpable fancies arrayed 
in the guise of those that once it knew ; 
the sound of voices that speak no more, 
scenes reénacted at will, — morning, 
noon, and night, these tenants flit in and 
out of its portals and busy themselves as 
of yore, despite whomsoever it shelters 
now, and find no lack of space. 
table roof-tree ! 


Hospi- 
He could not enter at 
first; he did not even have the heart to 
meditate on the policy of its desertion 
and of his return. He unsaddled his 
mare, and watched the cattle take their 
way into the old pasture and to the 
tumbling shanty of a barn, noting in- 
dications of their dumb recognition of 
the locality. He wondered if they were 
aware of the change, and how in their 
dull and half-developed reasoning 


f=) 


pro- 
cesses they accounted for it. Old griefs, 
seared over by time and distance, began 
to ache again in conscious bereavement. 
It smote him like a blow in the face to 
note the weed-grown spaces of the gar- 
den, — how bravely the prince’s-feathers 
flaunted, how the tiger-lilies flared! All 
of the utilitarian growths had 
cumbed ; there might be * volunteer po- 
tatoes,” perchance, under the fennel, and 
the broad-leafed mullein, and the long 
tangled crab-grass, but naught showed 
of the old-time grace and plenty but the 
flowers that his mother had planted, still 
keeping tryst with the seasons as of 
yore. 


suc- 
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‘“* How she did love ennything ez hed 
a strong color onto it!” he thought wist- 
fully, remembering this primitive half- 
realized relish of beauty of contour and 
of tint, and watching a row of tall hol- 
lyhocks, all their straight, shaft - like 
stalks studded with blossoms as they 
waved back and forth in the wind, by 
the doorstep, where she used to sit and 
watch them, while she listened to the 
deep, musical flow of the stream in the 
abyss below, or the blare of the wind 
in the pines, or the heart-felt lay of a 
bird singing from the orchard bough. 
* Waal, waal,’’ he sighed as he lay at 
length amongst the clover, his hat upon 
the ground and his hands clasped under 
his head, gazing at the little gray cabin, 
“she hev got a better house ’n that one 
now, — a house not made with hands.” 

For all his imagination he could not 
see it, and so he sighed again. 

It was nearing noonday : the scent of 
the clover was dry and warm; a bee 
went droning by; the shadows of a few 
scrubby fruit trees, by courtesy an or- 
chard, had almost collapsed about the 
roots, far different from their long, slant- 
ing matutinal habit. Autumn was abroad 
in the land, although its signs were scant. 
On the great slope behind the house a 
single sour-wood tree on a bold crag 
flaunted, a deep, rich crimson color ; it 
contrasted sharply with its own white 
tassels, and with the gray of 
rock, with the green of the pines hard 
by, with the delicate, indefinable blue of 
that slow up-wreathing smoke. 

Smoke ? Whence should it come ? 
He lifted himself upon his elbow and 
stared, his eyes startled and intent, as 
if he scarcely believed their testimony. 
For this vague and vagrant tissue was 
curling up from the old stick-and-clay 
chimney of the deserted house. 

He did not move. 


the rugged 


He lay watching 
this illusion, as it were, this guise of 
former days, wondering that the little 
cabin, gray and aged and trembling on 
the verge of dissolution, should lend. it- 
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self to this fraud of vision, spuriously 
advertising itself a habitation, when he 
knew how gaunt and bare it was within ; 
how dark were the corners, where the 
spiders wove their time-thickened webs ; 
how dilapidated a rift was in the floor- 
ing, where a puncheon had rotted and 
fallen 


through. Ah, looking at the 


graves in the little forlorn burying-plot 


among the crags, high on the slope in 
a square inclosure of gray palings, and 
remembering those who had quitted the 
cabin and the humble home ways for- 
ever, to lie out there in the silence of 
the mountains, — with the rain, and the 
mist, and the wind, and the snow to come 
and to go unheeded, while they waited 
the sound of the promised trump, which 
even the dull ear of death shall heed, — 
one might realize how well it behooved 
that hearth-stone to be dark, and silent, 
and solitary ; how strange a freak it was 
that this vaporous attestation of warmth 
and glow should deceive his senses. 

The smoke bent before the wind ; it 
waited toward him. 

He rose suddenly, with a changed face. 

* Somebody air in thar,” he said, with 
mustering indignation ; “ they hev got a 
fire, an’ they air a-burnin’ of 
wood.” 


green 


The smell of the smoke from the green 
wood, with the pungent, aromatic sug- 
gestions of its sap, was still stronger as 
he stood by the door. He hesitated for 
a moment; then with a muttered “I 
hev got manners, ef ye ain’t,” the owner 
of the house knocked, rousing such a 
sound in the cavernous stillness that his 
heart gave a great throb as he heard. 
Precipitate feet seemed to hastily plod 
to the door, failing somehow when reach- 
ing it, and waiting in silence, while faint- 
er footfalls followed and paused also. It 
was only when he knocked once more 
that he realized that this was but the 
echo of his summons on the frail bat- 
tens. There seemed no one inside, but 
as he tried the latch he discovered, to 
his infinite surprise, that the door was 
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secured by a padlock and chain, the fas- 
tenings within. 

“A body would ‘low fur sartain ez 
thar war folks inside,” he said in doubt. 

His eyes, with a certain freedom char- 
acteristic of the proprietary glance, turned 
with a canvassing attention now to the 
walls and chimney, and again to the 
closed batten shutter. The hollyhocks 
that his mother had planted — how they 
had grown! — rapped against it with 
peremptory iteration, as if insistently 
summoning her forth to see how they 
throve and rewarded her early care. 

* Jes’ ez ye say!” he remarked loud- 
ly, for the benefit of the supposed occu- 
pants. “Ef ye don’t let me in, I’ll let 
myself in.” 

Still there was no response save the 
hesitant striking back of the tones of his 
voice from the walls, seeming intrusive 
and strident in the utter silence. 

He began to feel as if he were dream- 
He looked 
see the 


ing. shoulder to 
the clover; 
his claybank mare standing unsaddled 
by the old rail fence, her bronze flanks 
glistening in the sun, her black mane 
tossing as she thrust her head over the 
high topmost rail, gazing with full, lus- 
trous eyes down the slope, and snuffing 
with satisfaction the fresh breeze. He 
was awake, — very wide awake indeed, 
one might have thought, to see him take 
his pistol from the holster of the saddle 
on the ground and slip it into the long 
leg of his boot; for his faith in the effi- 
cacy of a *shootin’-iron” was hardly 
less pronounced than his faith in the 
efficacy of prayer. 


over his 
seattered kine in 


He walked in gin- 
gerly amongst the tall, slim rods of the 
hollyhocks. “I hev ter be powerful 
partic’lar *bout tromplin’ these hyar high 
weeds ez mam sets sech store by,’ he 
said, his tongue repeating an old for- 
mula, familiar to it of yore, and only his 
mind distinguishing in the words, after 
they were spoken, the sarcasm of the 
present and the past. Even in that ur- 
gent moment of action and of caution he 
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sought to reflect that for her flowered 
the unfading splendors of the gardens of 
heaven, and he had a sudden close real- 
ization of the solace she must have found 
in that bloomful Paradise. A vague vis- 
ion of vast multiplied fields of the Chil- 
howee lily was before his eyes; of these 
white ethereal glories were the heavenly 
borders, he knew. He paused as he 
stood ; the white hollyhocks, with their 
garnet centres, touched his cheek. He 
laid his hand on the shutter, breast-high 
from the ground. 
on the 


It too was fastened 
One violent 
wrench, and it was torn from its hinges. 
The next instant, with the supple agil- 
ity of a mountain panther, he sprang 


inside. sudden 


through the narrow aperture, and land- 
ed on the middle of the 
square, low-ceiled room. Empty, — quite 


his feet in 
empty. He stood amidst the clustering 
shadows, and gazed about with a dilated, 
excited eye. A square of yellow sun- 
light lay on the dusky floor beneath the 
window, and in the slanting rays the 
motes were dancing. A new puncheon 
had replaced the rift in the floor ; im 
the chimney-place were heaps of ashes, 
and amidst them red coals smouldered. 
The fire had been providently covered 
to last, but the task had not been well 
done, or the draught was stronger than 
usual, the wind being favorable ; for a 
remnant of the green-wood log had be- 
gun to burn afresh, although only a tim- 
orous blaze now and then showed itself, 
flickering out in the steady column of 
smoke slowly tending up the chimney. 
There were pipes on the shelf that served 
as mantel, a rough pallet in the corner, 
and a few rude utensils on a bench. As 
he looked about in increasing surprise, 
he noted a variety of fragments of rock, 
systematically ranged on the floor beside 
the walls. A strong spade and a pick- 
axe with one point broken off stood in 
the corner. With a mind void of even 
a speculation, he investigated the shed- 
room; then ascended to the roof-room, 
where the window by the chimney was 
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open to the air. It looked out above the 
low branches of the orchard, where the 
sunshine and the shadows still alternat- 
ed in the old vogue known amongst the 
leaves since light first dawned upon the 
world. It showed, too, the great dark 
mountains hard by, with the deeper 
shades amongst them that betokened 
ravine and chasm below the level of his 
eye; and there was a range afar off, 
appearing above their massive summits, 
faintly blue, known by sight only, as it 
were, for its name was unfamiliar, and 
its relative position to the other steeps 
was such that it could be seen only from 
the window of his old room. A dead 
tree close at hand, denuded of leaves and 
bark, tall and blanched to a silver tint, 
showed its dendritic symmetry in pallid 
glistening lines against the soft blue of 
those far slopes, and the sense of dis- 
tance between the two, the leagues of 
The sight 
of the mountain, so long unseen, with 
the 
past, had its indescribable effect upon 
him. 


sunshine, was immeasurable. 
the overpowering recollection of 


His face was wistful, his nerves 
grew tense, his hand trembled as he 
leaned upon its palm on the window-sill. 
Another man, feeling thus, would have 
wished that he had not come, and would 
have upbraided himself, perchance, that 
he had been so ill content, placed as he 
was of late. Jepson rarely, indeed, ques- 
tioned the wisdom and the policy of his 
own decrees. He turned himself about 
with a long-drawn sigh, quivering, it 
seemed, through the very flesh of his 
heart that ached physically, tramped 
heavily down the stairs, and without a 
moment’s hesitation addressed himself 
to removing the stranger’s effects ; pil- 
ing them all in a heap outside of the 
boundary fence, where the owner might 
come and take them or leave them, as 
he saw fit. 

“Ef he hed kem an’ axed me, who- 
ever he be, he’d hev been weleome ter 
bide ez long ez he wanted ter,” he ob- 
served, the sentiment of the proprietor 
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strong within him and affronted by this 
lack of formality. 
reach noways, ez i knows on. 
my kin be dead, J ain’t.” 

As he proceeded to put his own house- 
hold effects into that perfunctory and 
curious disarray which the masculine 
mind accounts order, he glanced out of 


‘| hain’t been outer 


An’ ef 


the window now and again, thinking to 
see the evicted tenant returning to find 
his household gods thus upset, and 
heaped together, and cast out. 

So bent was he upon this that after 
his expeditious settlement of his house- 
hold affairs he on the 
step of the little porch, and smoked, as 


he leaned, with his hands 


seated himself 


behind his 
head, against the post, and watched the 
He 


did not recognize his resolution in any 


meagre treasure with intent eyes. 


sense as softening, but when the unknown 
intruder should back, and thus 
learn this pointed lesson of the absolute 


come 


rights of ownership, he held in contem- 
plation the return of the cast-out gear to 
the house, and an invitation to abide for 
a time. 

As he sat there the river sang, — sang 
aloud to the listening, silent mountains, 
an archaic lay, so full of a sentiment of 
a vital individuality, an undying spirit, 
that it must have been voiced by some 
essences than are known to our 
He 


the woods declaiming in vibrant periods, 


finer 
dull modern density. could hear 
although he could translate none of these 
dryadic tones that came from the trees. 
The droned about his mother’s 
flowers ; a butterfly, more splendidly 
caparisoned than any blossom, dandered 
about the old neglected garden and took 
to wing. And as he watched, naught 
came down the path but the reddening 
sunlight, loitering along to its home in 
the west. 


bees 


X. 


It was soon bruited abroad through- 
out Broomsedge that Jepson had come 
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back to the Cove to live, and to those 
who declined to give credence to this 
new instance of his arrogant boldness — 
having entertained the opinion that he 
would skulk indefinitely amongst the 
hidden nooks of the mountains, continu- 
ing a reproach to the denizens of the 
Settlement detain 
him — further evidence was promptly 


for their failure to 
furnished by his reappearance in his old 
haunts. No one sought to compensate 
now for the previous dereliction of the 
community, and he was proof against the 
cold shoulder and the look askance, so 
completely did the influence of his own 
individuality dwarf the opinion of the 
disaffected. 


began to be entertained, and there were 


A new view of the accident 


not a few disparaging comments, espe- 
cially among the adverse political fac- 
tion, on Eli Strobe’s methods in office, 
and his own responsibility for the disas- 
ter which had befallen him. Had Jep- 
son been a philosopher or a student of 
human nature, he might have found ma- 
terial for interesting analysis in the con- 
duct of his ancient cronies as set forth 
in sundry confidences that came to his 
ears of what had been said in his ab- 
sence, and thought, and threatened, and 
thus have sown the seeds of permanent 
misanthropy. He evidently gave the 
gossip little heed; he flouted its infini- 
tesimal consequence. He was so valid- 
ly indifferent, so serenely strong in the 
courage of his convictions, so arrogant 
in his self-esteem, that he belittled the 
others without even an intention of re- 
ducing their pride. Only once did the 
barbed shaft fail to glance off futile. 
“ War them Pa’son Donnard’s words ? ” 
he asked, a lowering frown upon his 
the 
frame, 
while a coterie of the gossips sat half 
within and half without. His eyes were 
dark and full of smouldering fire ; his 


face, as he stood in the door of 


forge and leaned against the 


broad hat was pushed back from his 
brow, which had flushed to the roots 
of his hair. ‘“ Did he ’low ez how I 
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hed ec’mitted murder? War them his 
words ? ” 

“ Jube say so,” replied Clem Sanders. 
He was not consciously treacherous to 
his friend, but he possessed an unguard- 
ed tongue, and perhaps it was the hid- 
den workings of justice that he should 
betray Jube’s confidences, as Jube had 
failed to keep his secret. 

Jepson remained silent a moment af- 
ter the the 
Then his whole aspect suddenly cleared. 

“The Lord ‘ll jedge ’twixt him an’ 
me. I ain’t 
Lord be on my side. I 


reiteration of assertion. 


lone ez the 


D> 


a-keerin’ so 
fear no man, 
an’ the word o’ none! ” 

It was doubtless because of his mental 
breadth and freshness, his physical vigor 
and the elasticity appertaining to this 
perfection of strength and health, that 
his hope was so strong, and his courage 
so sound, and his nerves so accurately 
poised. But he believed it was piety, 
and he was not often gainsaid. 

“Qh, shet up,” Bassett urged, being 
a prosaic man of this world, with a dis- 
cerning eye for the foibles of others, 
and appreciating in some sort vast rifts 
between these spiritual arrogations and 
“Ye talk like ez ef 
ye an’ the Lord war partners ! ’ 

“ Ef I hed it all ter do over agin, I 
reckon I would n't ride that race,” pur- 


actual possessions. 


sued the moralist speculatively, “ know- 


in’ what I know now, an’ how it all 
turned out, kase I never wanted ter hurt 
nobody, much less Eli Strobe. But ef 
I knowed no more’n I done then, I’d 
ride it agin. Tell me it’s agin the law 


fur me an’ Jube ter race our critters 
‘long the road, an’ yit it ain’t agin the 
law ter race yer critters on a reg’lar 
race-track, kase it puts suthin’ inter the 
State’s pocket ! 


that law, an’ I won't abide by it. 


Thar ain’t no jestice in 
Naw, 
folkses, wrong is wrong everywhar, an’ 
money can’t make it right. No use 
payin’ the State fur a license ter do 
wrong.” 

There were few vaticinations now con- 
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cerning the result of the disaster; the 
doctor had come and had shaken his 
head, the precise significance of which 
was variously interpreted, the majesty 
and solemnity of the gesture alone being 
open to no sort of question. The pro- 
phets imitated his caution, and reserved 
their opinion. Eli mought die, they 
And 
thus they were prepared for whatever 
might betide. The doctor had added to 
the ostensible purpose 


said, and then agin he mought n’t. 


of his existence 
the fact of furnishing a new theme to 
the idle gossips who sat upon the fences, 
and hung about the store and the forge ; 
he, and his big spectacles, and his bald 
head, and his old-fashioned buggy — a 
new and a wonderful vehicle in the es- 
timation of Broomsedge — were can- 
vassed anew, and those who were for- 
tunate enough to have had some neces- 
sity for his services in past times, then 
considered unfortunate enough, renewed 
their experiences in the account of the 
methods of his practice, hoarded bits of 
his conversation, and the comparison of 
views as to his professional capacity. 
By the majority he was held to be *‘ ekal 
ter raisin’ the dead,” but Mrs. Strobe 
did not coincide in that flattering opin- 
ion. 

“* Marcelly,” said the sharp _ little 
dame, “that thar old bald-headed buz- 
zard, — an’ he looks percisely like one 
in them slick black store-clothes, — he 
knows jes’ ez much "bout doctorin’ ez 
Watch thar, ef that.” 

The “ frequent visitor’s ” dog acknow- 
ledged the mention of his name by two 
or three taps with his tail on the floor, 
as he sat in the uninclosed passage be- 
tween the two rooms, beside Marcella, 
who had dropped down on a rickety 
bench that stood against the wall. The 
girl turned upward her pale, anxious 
face, with a dumb despair in her eyes. 
She had hung on the physician’s words, 


as if there were healing in the very 
sound. Mrs. Strobe held her tiny figure 


very erect; there was color in her 
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In fact, 
the professional call had been in some 
sort distinguished as a collision between 
two eminent medical authorities. 

“T hev been considered ekal to doc- 
torin’ Eli an’ ye chil’n, an’ all my neigh- 


cheeks, and her eyes flashed. 


bors ez I could lay my hands on,” de- 
elared Mrs. Strobe, with a manner as 
attestive as if she were reading a di- 
ploma, “ an’ he tells me I need n’t con- 
tinue the yerb teas ez I hev been brew- 
in’; they air ‘useless,’ an’ whatever air 


‘useless’ air mo’ or less ‘ injurious.’ 


How does he know?” she demanded, 
with sphinxine triumph; ‘“ he 
what I put inter ’em. Me! ez hev 


fetched whole passels o’ folks through 


dunno 


all sort’n mis’ries an’ measles with my 
yerb-bag! An’ he gimme these hyar 
leetle papers with powders in ’em, — 
nuthin’ in the world but sand, I’ll be 
bound, — an’ this hyar bottle, — ‘ lo- 
tium,’ he called it; smells loud enough 
ter knock a calf down! An’ that’s ail 
it’s good fur, ter derange yer nose tee- 
totally, till ye can’t smell no mo’ till 
Aw ‘stop them yerb 
teas, — no good ;” an’ he don’t know 
what ’s in An’ let Eli sleep, 
when the mo’ he sleeps the foolisher he 
whenst he wakes up. Shucks ! 
I be goin’ ter doctor Eli Strobe myself ! 
I hev tuk him along 
tight fix.” 

The girl sighed with relief and re- 
newing hope, and pushed back the tan- 
gled heavy curling hair from her brow. 


kingdom come. 
“em ! 
talks 


through a many a 


“ Don’t ye be oneasy, chile,” said the 
sturdy little dame. “TI ‘lowed ter Teck 
Jepson jes’ yestiddy, I say, ‘ Eli Strobe ’s 
my son. But what through his bein’ 
the dad o’ Marcelly an’ Is’bel, an’ the 
constable o’ Brumsaidge, an’ the patient 
0’ the doctor, a body mought see they 
didn’t “low me ter hev much sheer in 
him. But I be his mother, an’ ef I hev 
got enny rights I reckon it air ter dose 
him ter my own taste.’ An’ Teck say, 
‘ Ef I war sick, Mis’ Strobe, I’d a sight 
ruther hev you-uns ter look arter me ’n 
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doctor-man I see.” Teck 
spoke right up.” 

“Teck Jepson!” cried the girl, knit- 
ting her straight black eyebrows, ‘* hev he 


hed the insurance ter kem hyar agin ? ” 


enny ever 


“Ye air a idjit. Marcelly ; ‘course he 
kem ter inquire arter Eli. He ain’t 
studyin’ *bout you-uns; but that’s jes’ 
like a gal, — vainglorious till she “lows 
a-contrivin’ thinkin’ 
*bout’n her all the time. Shucks, chile ; 
wait till ye git ez old ez I be, an’ ye ‘ll 


the man air an’ 


find out it air the wimmin ez hev ter 
do the thinkin’ an’ contrivin’ ter please 
the men, an’ then can’t keep up with 
’em more ’n half the time.” 

“T don’t want ter please ’em,” said 
Marcella, with a curve of her delicate 
lips, and lifting her head to its habitual 
airy pose. 

‘“ Kase ye feel so mighty sure ye air 
goin’ ter ‘thout tryin’,” retorted the dis- 
cerning grandmother. ‘ Let somebody 
tell ye now ez ye air up an’ down ugly, 
an’ ef they could make ye b’lieve it, 
ye’d a sight ruther hear ye hed los’ yer 
soul’s salvation !” 

She began to turn anew the papers in 
her hand. “*‘ Quit them yerb teas,’ ”’ she 
quoted with a cantankerous accent, as 
she fumbled with the tiny wrappers, 
mimicking the physician’s ill- judged 
scorn. She was letting the powders fly 
out in the wind. “ ‘Gin these powders, 
He lef’ his watch, sir. 
so ez ter tell the time o’ day; an’ it air 


one every hour.’ 


in yander now, a-goin’ on like suthin’ 
live, ez ef it hed chitlin’s in it. ‘Gin 
him these powders,’ — Ill gin him some 
yerb tea, an’ tell the doctor the powders 
done him 
kems agin. 


a power 0’ good, when he 
Ye Watch,” she called out 
to the dog, who when a few flakes of the 
medicine fell upon the floor sprang up 
with an expectant hunger and a glisten- 
ing greedy eye, as if he had not had a 
morsel of food for a week, “ef ye lap 
that up, it ll tangle yer liver an’ gizzard 
up so ye ‘ll never git ‘em straight agin.” 
Completing the destruction of the pow- 
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ders, she shook the bottle, looking at 
it intently. 
The seeming admission was as to the 


“ Mought be some use.” 


value of the glass vial, by no means the 
* lotium.” 

That afternoon she demonstrated her 
incontestable claim, however, to some 
knowledge of hygiene by a mandate that 
Marcella, and not Isabel, should go after 
the cows; and as the girl reluctantly left 
the invalid’s bedside, Mrs. Strobe fol- 
lowed her out with axioms and _ boasts, 
for she had grown exceedingly prideful 
and exalted anew in her own opinion 
since she had seen the methods of the 
regular practitioner. ‘“ Ye oughter git 
some air an’ light, Marcelly ; ye look like 
the las’ 0’ pea-time, — an’ old ! some sim- 
ilar ter Noah’s grandmother, ef the good 
“oman hed lasted this long. Ef ye keep 
on lookin’ like that, even Clem Sanders 
won't admire ye; an’ I think he air the 
kind o’ boy ez hey got mighty little ’scrim- 
ination in gal-folks, — all of ’em pritty 
ter Clem, Ill be bound. Ye go out an’ 
I don’t want Is’bel 
ter grow no taller till she makes out ter 
git a little wider. She looks now like 
she war a-travelin’ on stilts, bein’ so long- 
Naw, Is’bel hed better set still, 
an’ try ter fatten. 


git them cows hyar. 


legged. 
Our folks war al- 
ways knowed ter be a set 0’ well-favored 
wimmin, an’ I don’t want ye an’ Is’bel 
ter gin the lie ter that report. Ez ter 
the men o’ the fambly, they war ugly 
enough ter skeer the bars in the woods ; 
but, honey, they never knowed it, an’ ez 
they war so powerful pleased with thar 
own beauty, sech ez they hed, it holped 
ter keep ’em satisfied, — leastwise ez sat- 
isfied ez they war able ter be. Ye go 
‘long, an’ see ef ye can't find yer own 
looks somewhar out yander in the wind 
I'll be bound 
ye ll kem up with ’em tangled in the 
briers.”’ 

If it were the radiance of the splendid 
and perfect day that was Marcella’s in- 
alienable possession, the tint of the wild 
rose for her lips and her infrequent 


an’ ’mongst the rocks. 
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flush, the lucent shining of deep pure 
waters reproduced in her eyes, she 
seemed to have regained all these in- 
valuable gifts when she chanced to cross 
the little foot-bridge over the torrent 
that ran through Broomsedge Cove. 
The cows that she drove were fording 
the stream, standing flank-deep in the 
swirling current; the waters were a 
dark brownish-green tint, of a erystal- 
line clearness, and swift and songful ; 
the dense laurel leaned over the banks ; 
shadowy pines rose high above; here 
and there a cliff towered, and a great 
fir stood, with wide-spreading glooms in 
its branches, at one end of the frail lit- 
tle bridge. Above, one could see but a 
mere strip of the blue sky; farther up 
the stream, as the banks curved, the 
tumultuous rapids caught 
their flashing foam, and 


a sunbeam on 
a barren old 
crag on the opposite bank wore a tender 
roseate flush to see the 3ut 


precincts was nei- 


sun set. 
here in these shady 
‘adiance ; the red 
cardinal flower blooming by the water’s 
edge had but a sombre splendor, the 
ripples and the wide circles that the 
movement of the kine sent to the margin 
were dark lustrous lines, and the fret of 
foam dashing over the half-submerged 
brown rocks wore a more absolute and 
pallid white for the dark green and neu- 
tral tints of its vicinage. 


ther beam nor pink 


The girl had been leaning her crossed 
arms upon the hand-rail of the bridge, 
and looking absently down at the turmoils 
of the current. She could see her own 
image in the clearer space, her sunbon- 
net hanging upon the shoulders of her 
blue dress, her curling brown hair float- 
ing free; her fair face, with its brilliant 
eyes and definite dark brows and grave 
lips, seemed all the more distinct, some- 
how, for the red flare of a kerchief 
knotted about her throat, the ends hang- 
ing down almost to her slender waist. 
The chant of the river filled the air; 
the wind was sonorously astir in the 
trees ; now and again one of the cows, 
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drinking no longer, but standing still, en- 
joying the freshness of the dusky place, 
lowed, and the echoes responded. ‘Thus 
Marcella did not hear an approach ; she 
saw the reflection as Teck Jepson came 
along the little bridge where she stood, 
and the timbers elastically vibrated with 
each consecutive step. She scarcely 
eredited the testimony of the image in 
the water. She lifted her head with a 
sudden startled look, putting back with 
one hand her heavy hair, and staring 
frowningly at him. She did not speak ; 
she still leaned one arm upon the hand- 
vail. 

“ Howdy,” Jepson observed calmly. 
“ How ’s Eh?” 

If she could have escaped him she 
would not have deigned him a word, but 
she could not pass him upon the narrow 
space of the two hewn logs that served as 
bridge; below was the deep water, and 
she would not retreat. “I won’t take 
the back track fur nobody,” she said to 
herself, with her head high. 

He had evidently been hunting ; his 
mare, with a newly killed deer laid 
athwart the saddle, awaited him. on the 
bank; he had thrown the reins over a 
bough of a cucumber-tree. As Marcella 
glanced thither, she noted that the cones 
on the green branches were glowing red, 
and that the coat of the deer, whose 
antlers and ghastly cut throat were visi- 
ble as the creature lay on its side, had 
already changed from the fulvous tints 
of summer to the duller gray of autumn ; 
the season was surely waning. Her eyes 
came back reluctantly to Jepson. He 
was booted and spurred; he carried his 
rifle ; his hunting-knife was in his broad 
leather belt ; he wore his shot-pouch and 
powder-horn strapped over the shoulder 
of his brown jeans coat ; his broad wool 
hat was pushed far back from his face, 
and once more she noticed how calm and 
reposeful his expression was. Somehow 
it added rancor to her anger, for she felt 
it hard that he should be at ease while 
she was so racked with care. 
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“T dunno ez I hev enny call ter tell 
ye how he be. Ef it hed n’t been fur 
you-uns, he ’d be powerful hearty an’ 
well. Mighty few folks in the Cove ez 
survigrous ez he’d be, ef *t warn’t fur 
you-uns.” 

He looked reproachfully at her. Then 
with an effort to mollify her, “Ye air 
mighty hard on me, Marcelly.” 

She held her head up, relishing her 
cruelty. “Not half ez hard ez ye de- 
sarve,” she declared. 

He sighed heavily as he looked at her, 
and she smiled, with satire glancing in 
her eyes. 

“T ain’t half ez hard ez ye desarve, 
or ez I would like ter be,” she reiterated. 
“T dunno how ter be no harder, or I 
would.” 

** Marcelly !” he remonstrated. “’T 
warn’t my fault. Ye ‘low I would hev 
done sech a purpose? Even s’pose I 
war jes’ mean, look how it hev turned 
out fur me. I hed ‘lowed, ef it hed n’t 
happened, ez ye an’ me mought marry 
some day. 

“T never could!” she retorted. 

He flushed with a sudden sense of 
mortification, but his store of patience 
was very great in this emergency, — he, 
who could usually command so little. 


An’ now ye can’t abide me.” 


“Ye did n't useter show it so plain,” he 
argued. 

“Why,” she protested with a cavalier 
air, “I ain’t ondertakin’ ter drive off all 
the men folks ez kem constant round the 
eabin. I’d spen’ the rest o’ my days 
a-wieldin’ ahickory. How ’dI know ye 
warn’t komin’ ter see Js’bel, or — gran- 
ny?” 

This mocking fleer wounded him, — 
so sensitive he was where she was con- 
cerned, — and he was reminded afresh 
of the number of sturdy worshipers at 
that shrine, and his jealousy sprang up 
anew. He stood staring silently at her, 
noting again how beautiful she was, can- 
vassing secretly the claims of the others ; 
but however his hope might belittle their 
chances, they all were more fortunate 
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than he in having at least the toleration 
of the fair prize. She resented that 
long, reflective gaze, and broke forth sud- 
denly. 

“ Air ye obligated ennywise ter stan’ 
in the middle o’ this narrer bredge all 
evenin’ ?”’ she demanded, with a flushing 
cheek and a flashing eye. “ An’ why n’t 
ye stay up in the mounting an’ kem 
down no mo’, ez I bid ye?” 

There 
bounds of endurance in her patent scorn 
and the intensity of her anger. He re- 
alized the extent of her affliction, and 
his love, albeit quickly grown, was great. 
But his pride was an indomitable es- 
sence, and it showed in his manner as 
he drew himself tensely erect. “I don’t 
hold myself bound ter mind yer bid,” 
he said slowly. “I hev been in love 
with ye ever sence I fust set eyes on ye, 


was something passing all 


but I ain’t sech ez Samson or some 0’ 
the t’others, ez war fairly owned, body 
an’ soul, by some woman or other. I 
foller my own will, an’ it hev led me 
down ter my own house in Brumsaidge 
Cove, an’ I go up ter the mounting no 
mo’. I foller my own will, an’ it leads 
me whar the voice o’ the Sperit sum- 
mons.” 

His eyes dilated and his color flared ; 
his serious, half-frowning gaze was fixed 
upon her, but he hardly saw her as he 
made this valiant declaration of inde- 
pendence. There was dignity as well 
as strength in his pose and his manner, 
and the temerity of his resolution to be 
no slave to his love. 

His revolt, if so it might be interpret- 
ed, against the supreme power which she 
wielded overwhelmed her in some sort. 
She had lost her bearings, and this was 
chaos. She looked at him with a self- 
forgetfulness, a sort of impersonal inter- 
est, for a moment. 

“Yes, sir ; thar I mean ter live an’ die, 
An’ 
enny woman ez tells me ter go thar or 
kem hyar — ’thout it air ter do some 
favior — mought ez well save her breath. 


— in Brumsaidge,” he pursued. 
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I be man enough, I reckon, ter know my 
mind an’ do it, — leastwise I'll try.” 
Once more he paused. The mare was 
straining at the reins that hampered her 
freedom, and he heard the rustling of 
the bough to which she was hitched. He 
gave a hasty, mechanical glance over 
his shoulder to make sure that she and 
the burden, the killed buck, were where 
they should be. 
back and forth, touched the antlers 
once and again with a sharp sound; a 


The stirrups, swinging 


frog was croaking on an oozy green log 
by the bank; his old deerhound, an an- 
imal whose capacity for speed showed in 
every line of its supple body, had fol- 
lowed him deftly along the bridge and 
stood beside him, looking up with intelli- 
gent eyes, and once or twice furtively 
licking his boot. 
back, he 


As Jepson turned 
saw Marcella’s without 
that expression of special reference to 


face 


himself, of anger and reproach ; she was 
for the moment absolved from her inten- 
tion of hatred. He noted the lurking 
sadness, the haunting fear, the wistful- 
ness that is always the and 
attestation of some predominant emotion. 


sequence 


She looked so tender, so young, so griev- 
ously wounded. 

“Oh, Marcelly,” he cried, “I never 
meant ter harm Eli! 
hurt him fur nuthin’. 


[I would n’t hev 
I would n’t keer 
what the law would do ter me fur it, ef 


only ye ’d b’lieve I never done it a pur- 


pose. Ef only ye’d say that, I’d go ter 
jail fur the rest o’ my life rejoicin’.” 

The moment he recurred to the sup- 
pliant tone her sense of power returned. 
The implacable, imperative look was 
again in her face, coming with a rush of 
color, as if the blood-red glow were the 
inherent tint of pride. 

“Ye air about ez fur from jail ez 
enny man on this yearth, an’ ye air goin’ 
ter stay so, ef ye kin hev yer way. I 
don’t keer what ye meant or did n’t 
mean ter do. I keer fur what ye done! 
An’ ef ye foller yer will an’ the voice o’ 
the Sperit, ez ye ‘lows leads ye, ye ’ll be 
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mighty clar from gittin’ punished, whe- 
ther ye live in Brumsaidge or the moun- 
ting. I don’t keer whar ye live ’n what 
ye do now.” She had ceased to lean on 
the hand-rail, and her image had van- 
ished from the glad water; she stood 
erect and slender before him, the red 
kerchief carelessly knotted about her 
throat, her bonnet hanging on her shoul- 
ders, her long, half-curling, and thickly 
waving hair almost hiding it. “I’d be 
obleeged ter ye ef ye’d git out’n my 
road. I don’t wanter drown myself in 
that water, an’ it seems I ll hev ter ef I 
try ter pass ye.” 

He said no more and slowly withdrew, 
busying himself about his mare’s girth. 
He glanced, wounded and reproachful, 
at Marcella as she went by, following the 
cows, but she gave him no word, and 
was presently lost in the woods. 

After she had reached home, she saw 
him going down the road to the Settle- 
ment. ‘ Bold ez brass,” 
ed, looking at him from the porch. 


she comment- 
“c I 
wisht he ’d git arrested, somehows.” 

She marveled as to his mission, but it 
excited scant attention in the Cove, where 
his frequent presence since his return 
from the mountains had become familiar. 
He took his way toward the store, which 
combined commercial and postal func- 
tions, — a little frame building without 
a porch, and with only one room. In 
some seizure of unprecedented energy, 
the storekeeper had undertaken to white- 
wash it; his industry had compassed the 
surface of its front, and then collapsed 
finally, and thus it had subsequently 
stood, its dark, weather-stained sides and 
back in sharp contrast with the white 
front of the building. His proceedings 
had been characteristically considered 
by the mountaineers to be in fault in 
the first instance, for the effort to fur- 
bish up the appearance of the store was 
esteemed a reprehensible aping of town 
ways and views. No one animadverted 
upon his indolence in failing to carry 
out his design. A mountaineer, whose 
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name is lost to tradition, one day ob- 
served that the white-fronted building, 
as it sat on the slope of the hill, always 
looked to him like a white-faced bull ; 
and thereafter the owner went by the 
name of *“ White-Face Hobbs.” He was 
upon the doorstep now, —a long, lank 
fellow, whose lowly posture accented the 
extreme length of his legs; and as he 
sat with his knees as high as his chin, 
the attitude was vaguely suggestive of 
He 


face, the color of parchment, and he en- 


a grasshopper. had a cadaverous 
tertained pessimistic views of the inten- 
tions, morals, and manners of all the 
young men in the Cove. 

“A pack o’ fresky cusses kem in 
hyar an’ play thar jokes off, an’ dust 
one ’nother with flour, an’ turn over the 
sorghum or the sugar, an’ folks tell me 
they war funnin’. Ill git ter funnin’, 
fust thing they know! I don’t think 
nuthin’ in this world air ez funny-ez a 
big hickory stick, an’ I kin use it so ez 
ter make me laugh mightily, though 
some folks mought be too sober-sided, 
time I war done with it.”’ 

On a rickety chair, tilted against the 
white-faced wall, sat a young man, wear- 
ing a suit of exceedingly cheap and 
shabby store-clothes. He had a broad, 
freckled face and sandy hair, and a big 
plated watch-chain which supported no 
watch. He was a visitor here, White- 
Face Hobbs being his uncle, and Jep- 
son’s intention to address him was so 
evident, as he came up the slope lead- 
ing his mare, who looked reluctant and 
long-necked, still burdened with the deer, 
that the storekeeper, fearing a commer- 
cial opportunity might elude him while 
the young men talked, struck in, fore- 
stalling Jepson’s remark. 

“Wanter sell yer meat?” he de- 
manded. 

“Take it, or leave it; I don’t keer,” 
said Jepson. He handed the reins to 
the storekeeper, who had risen, and he 
walked toward the 
paused before him. 


young man, and 
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“‘ Neal,” he said, looking down and 
putting one hand into his belt, “ I want 
ye ter arrest me.” 

The storekeeper dropped the reins, 
and stood staring speechlessly, while the 
mare moved off afew steps and began 
to crop the grass. 

Neal Wright, who was the deputy 
sheriff of the county, and whose ac- 
quaintance Jepson had made while a 
witness for the State in Baintree’s trial, 
dropped the forelegs of his chair to the 
ground, and asked, dismayed, ‘ What 
ye done?” 

“That thar racin’ an’ runnin’ down 
Eli Strobe.” 

“ Eli Strobe ain’t dead.” 

“ Naw,” said Jepson in a melancholy 
tone, “ but I wanter be arrested now.” 

The deputy meditated for a moment. 

“ Oh, g’long, Teck,” he said, in offi- 
cial perplexity, “I dunno what ter ar- 
rest ye fur. 
accident.” 


°T warn’t nuthin’ but a 
“ Racin’ air unlawful,” said Jepson, 
moodily, — “a unlawful act.” 
‘‘Shucks!” retorted the officer. ‘Las’ 
week I raced a gray horse o’ mine — 
a good un — with a horse o’ Jedge 
Grimm’s, 0’ the Circuit Court. Both of 
us happened ter be goin’ out o’ town 
same time. He hearn me a-clippin’ be- 
hind him, an’ he whipped up an’ spurred, 
Don’t 
he know hoss-flesh, though, an’ don’t he 
love it! 


an’ I whipped up an’ spurred. 


He hed the dead-wood on me, 
— oughter jes’ see that bay git down ter 
his work! An’ when he war a-gittin’ 
away from me, Jedge Grimm jes’ turned 
his big red face round wunst, an’ it war 
all one wink an’ grin. 
air out o’ jail yit.” 


Me an’ the jedge 


“Waal, I gin myself up,’ persisted 
Jepson. 

“ Oh, g’long, Teck.” The officer was 
standing now, and he gave his friend’s 
shoulder an admonitory push. “I don’t 
want ye. I don’t wanter kerry ye all 
the way ter Colb’ry an’ cut my visit off. 
An’ I don’t b’lieve I could git ye e’mit- 
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ted ter stan’ yer trial noways. The old 
man” — it was the high sheriff thus an- 
tiquated — ‘air powerful partic’lar ‘bout 
makin’ false an’ foolish arrests, an’ he’s 
responsible fur me.” He shook his head 
in a manner that intimated his sense of 
the weight of this. “ Folks can’t git 
arrested fur fun. Naw, sir, | don’t want 
ye. 
ennything happens ter Eli. 
*fear’d.” 

“T want ter be arrested now,” 
erated Jepson. 
arrested.” 

The deputy looked puzzled. “ I don’t 
b’lieve ye, Teck. Ef they did, they ’d 
make a complaint agin ye, an’ git out a 


I'll kem arter ye mighty quick ef 
Don’t ye be 


reit- 
“His fambly want me 


warrant.” 
“They air all wimmin ; 
how.” 


they dunno 
Then, urgently, ‘When ye go 
back ter town, tell the * old man’ ez the 
crim’nal wanted ter be arrested, and the 
fambly wanted him ter be jailed, too, an’ 
ye would n’t.” 

“Teck, ye air out’n yer head!” ex- 
claimed Wright. 

“Go up ter the house an’ ax ’em,” 
said the would-be prisoner. 

The deputy, thus summoned from the 
unofficial ease and pleasure of his visit 
to the perplexity and caution requisite 
in handling a case new to his short ex- 
perience, hesitated for a moment, and 
then, putting his hands in his pockets, 
set forth, silent, saturnine, circumspect, 
a very different person from the smart 
young idler before the white-faced store. 
He earried the wonder of it with him 
all adown the turn-row between the ranks 
of corn and to the doorstep of the house 
itself. ‘A body would ‘low ez a smart, 
strong, rampagious feller like Teck would 
be jes’ the one ter gin the sher’ff a tur- 
rible race through them mountings.” 
He nodded toward the wooded heights, 
with a realizing sense of their value to 
the ill-doer as an impenetrable covert. 
Then he lifted his voice in a stentorian 
“ Hello!” for knocking on the door is 
here little in 


vogue. The sound sum- 
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moned little Mrs. Strobe, valiant as a 
far larger woman might be, and trim, 
light, and dapper, with a reproachful 
lifted forefinger, and a gibe upon her 
lips, although her curiosity as to his mis- 
sion quivered through every fibre. 
“Waal, stranger, ye could n’t holler 
louder ef ye war a peeg an’ ’t war killin’- 
time. Yell never go off in a lung com- 
plaint. 
sick man in the house ? 
Isabel had boldly followed her grand- 
mother, and stood ready to participate in 
the conversation, should it prove of in- 
terest. 


Don’t ye know we hev got a 


9 


Marcella came only to the door, 
but lingered there, leaning against the 
frame. 

“That ’s jes’ what I kem ter speak 
ter ye “bout, ma’am,”’ said the officer. 
“T’m the dep’ty sher’ff 0’ the county.” 

* Laws-a-massy!”’ exclaimed the old 
woman, by way of compliment and 
obeisance to the dignity of his authority. 

‘“ An’ it hev been tole ter me ez the 
fambly want Teck Jepson arrested fur 
unlawfully ridin’ a race, an’ ridin’ down 
an’ injurin’ Eli Strobe whilst doin’ this 
unlawful act.” 

They were all silent, revolving this 
succinet statement, and adjusting the cir- 
cumstances thus set forth to their own 
consciousness of the facts. 

“ Now,” continued Wright, “ef ye ‘ll 
complain agin him, I'll arrest Jepson 
an’ git him e’mitted, an’ land him in jail 
ter await the event.” 

“* Me want ter jail Teck Jepson fur 
runnin’ a horse along a plain road?” 
cried the old woman. “Ef ye warn’t 
a stranger, sir, I’d tell ye ez ye air a 
erazy buzzard.” 

“Yes ’m,” said the deputy, sanely 
agreeing in her view. 

“Eli got hurt by accident, through 
bein’ too sharp-set ter arrest folks fur 
nuthin’, an’ Teek war his bes’ friend in 
the ‘lection. He could n’t pull up his 
Naw, sir; wait till Eli gits bet- 
ter or wuss.” 


horse. 


“ That ’s yer conclusion, ma’am ?”’ said 
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the officer, visibly relieved. Then he 


glanced at Marcella. She stood silent, 
intent, pondering. The young man’s 
“Do darter want 
Jepson arrested ?”’ he asked, seeking an 
added respect in using the third person. 

Mareella_ did answer. That 
brooding dubitation was on her face, 


eyes lingered. his 


not 


and her eyes were full of untranslated 
meanings. 

“* Speak, chile,” 
mother, tartly. 


The man’s inquiring eyes still lin- 


urged her grand- 


gered; she suddenly raised her own. 
She looked at him for a moment, and 
slowly shook her head. A deep flush 
overspread her face, and she turned has- 
tily within. 

That night a wind arose; a great, so- 
norous, declamatory voice it had. Some 
rude iconoclastic spirit was rife in its 
midst, and threatened alike roof-tree and 
hearth-stone. The shutters were closed ; 
the door was barred; but its heavy 
touch was on the walls, and every tim- 
ber shook. The sense of it pervaded 
the deep unconsciousness that had hith- 
erto enwrapped Eli Strobe. The know- 
ledge of the continuity of cause and ef- 
fect was broken ; he did not realize why 
he was awake, what turmoil affected his 
perceptions ; he only knew again him- 
self for himself, and talked and raged 
incoherently. Fever was in his blood, 
and the strength of delirium was in his 
muscles. The little dame and the two 
frightened girls were alone to experi- 
ence these undreamed-of terrors; for 
since the invalid had been so quiescent, 
and all had been done that was needful, 
the helping neighbors had felt their ser- 
vices superfluous, and had betaken them- 
selves home. His mind had gone back 
to the scene of the disaster. As the 
thunder rolled he would lift himself in 
bed, ghastly with his bloody, bandaged 
head, his wild, unreasoning eye, his 
strong right hand upheld warningly as 
he listened. ‘ Hear! hear!” he would 
ery. ‘“ Hear ’em gallopin’ thar horses ! 
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Down the very throat o’ the law!” 
And when a new peal sounded louder 
and deeper than before, he would spring 
up, catching at an imaginary bridle, de- 
claring that he had unhorsed Teck Jep- 
son and had broken his neck. And there 
was Teck now, in hell! — so surprised to 
be there, and so taken aback to see the 
devil, that Eli Strobe, who had sent him 
thither, could not refrain from laughing. 
He held his sides while his wild shrieks 
of frenzied mirth filled the small pre- 
cincts of the than the 
wind, more turbulent than the thunder, 
as persistent as the rain that came down 
in torrents upon the roof. 


eabin, shriller 


The three 
women clung together in terror, and 
with trembling lips devised futile expe- 
But the vaunted 
failed; and although at 
first some vague recognition of Marcella, 


dients to quiet him. 
“verb tea ” 


or Isabel, or his mother would prevail, 
and after a wild sidelong stare and a 
doubtful mutter he would consent to lie 
back upon the pillow and have the quilts 
drawn close about his shoulders again, 
he would soon forget them, and. would 
spring up anew; and presently he recog- 
nized them Marcella could 
scarcely unclinch his grip as he declared 
that this was Teck Jepson, and he should 
be arrested on the spot. 


no more. 


And as a 
ghastly flash of lightning made a mock- 
ery of the gleam of the little tallow dip 
and the smouldering fire, and filled the 
room with a quivering blue flame of a 
blinding intensity, he began to ery out 
that he was dead, — he was a dead man ; 
that Teck Jepson had killed him, and 
nobody cared to avenge him. But he 
would walk, he protested with a terri- 
ble fury; as a ghost he would walk this 
earth. He would the gallows 
seem a kind fate to the man who had 
cheated it, and who had torn him from 
life that was so fair and full, and had 
cast him into some outer darkness where 
there was gnashing of teeth; and he 
ground his own, with a frightful look on 
his face. He would meet the man who 


make 
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had slain him, in lonely places, and re- 
veal hideous spiritual terrors to him, and 
some day would fall upon him and throt- 
tle him ; and those who might find him 
would never know why Teck Jepson had 
died. He would walk, — he would walk ! 
And he began to gather the sheet about 
him. 

* Oh, Marcelly !” 


Mrs. Strobe, “ I hev done wrong. 


cried the cowering 
The 
yerb tea ain’t no good, sure enough, 
this time, an’ mebbe thar war some heal- 
in’ in the old doctor’s powders. He 
"lowed they’d keep Eli quiet. Oh, I 
wish I hed n’t flung ’em away! He said 
the lotium air ter go on the outside, else 
I’d gin Eli a mouthful o’ that. Oh, 
Marcelly, ef the doctor war jes’ hyar 
agin!” 

“Tl go arter him!” cried the girl, 
springing up with renewed hope. 

“ Ye sha’n’t! Ye sha’n’t!” The old 
woman clutched herarm. “ In this storm 
ez seems ter kem from perdition itself, 
an’ he livin’ miles an’ miles off! Ye 
dunno the way. Yell git los’.” 

“ Waal,” said Marcella, full of courage 
again, since there was something to do 
and to risk, “I'll rouse up the nighest 
neighbors, an’ git some o’ them ter go.” 

*T dunno whether they will!” cried 
Mrs. Strobe, wringing her hands. “I 
could n’t blame ’em ef they would n't. 
Listen at that wind ’mongst the trees ; 
it sounds ez ef the very mountings war 
groanin’ in mis’ry. An’ the thunder, 
an’ the lightnin’, an’ the rain! ” 

“Tll try ’em,” said Marcella, stur- 
dily. 

Her grandmother still clung to her, 
first remonstrating, then urging and char- 
ging her as she prepared to slip through 
the door. Marcella only stopped to 
put a red shawl over 
then she was 


her head, and 
out in the blackness of 
the night and the terrors of the storm. 
The wind caught the door with so vio- 
lent a wrench that her grandmother and 
Isabel had much ado to close it again, 
and ere they did they called wildly to 
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her to come back; she would be blown 
away, or a limb of a tree might fall upon 
her and kill her. There was no re- 
sponse from the darkness without, and 
as they barred up the door they knew 
that she was gone, and felt as forlorn as 
if many had been withdrawn instead of 
one. 

Despite her familiarity with every 
step of the way, Marcella thought her- 
self inconceivably long in reaching the 
gate, so buffeted and beaten she was by 
the wind, so thong-like was the lash- 
ing rain, so turbulent was the elemental 
commotion. A vivid flash of lightning 
seemed to meet her there, followed so 
closely by others, less brilliant, that the 
effect for a few moments was uninter- 
mittent, while the simultaneous thunder 
rolled. The sinister glare revealed the 
sky with its myriads of lines of rain; the 
tormented mountains with their groaning, 
swaying forests; and close at hand the 
broad cornfield, the stalks tossed and bent 
and writhen, here and there flinging up 
their long blades in a gesture that sug- 
gested an appreciated agony. And then 
all was dark again, and her progress 
down the turn-row was beset with unex- 
pected difficulty, since the stalks, broken 
and bent across it, furnished continually 
recurring barriers. She was glad to 
emerge into the open road at last, and 
she paused, breathless for a moment. 
The difficulties of the way had so ab- 
sorbed her that she was now canvassing 
for the first time whom she might best 
rouse. The storm, since she was in its 
midst, seemed ralid obstacle 
than when her grandmother had sug- 
gested it. 


a more 


One neighbor she dismissed 
from consideration as too old to grant 
so onerous a favor. Another had a wife 
and child very ill. A third was afflicted 
with “lung complaint.” As she stood 
doubtful a certain sound caught her ears 
in a lull in the wind, — the sound of a 
hammer and a sledge upon an anvil. 
How strange, she thought, that Clem 
Sanders should be at the forge at this 
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hour of the night, — how providential ! 
She had heard none of the rumors sub- 
sequent to the parson’s vision, and it was 
out of her mind for the nonce. She 
only reflected, as she turned her swift 
steps thither, that Clem Sanders would 
gladly ride thrice as many miles on an 
errand for her, indifferent to the fury of 
any mountain storm. ‘ He be powerful 
skeered o’ gal-folks, an’ say ‘ Yes ’m’ 
an’ ‘ Naw’m’ even ter Is’bel, perliter ’n 
a pig in a poke, an’ he ain’t got no con- 
versation ’mongst gals, but he ain’t ’feard 
o’ nuthin’ else. Ill be bound he ain’t 
*feard o’ the weather.” 

Her heart was once more light and 
warm again; she gathered the wet red 
shaw! closer about her head. What did 
she care how the rain beat in her face, 
how the thunder roared! She welcomed 
the fierce recurrent flare of the light- 
ning; kind it was to show her the rocky 
ways, that the red clay mire might not 
cling to her feet and impede her flying 
steps. The short cut she made took her 
up the slope of the hill, and she presently 
found herself nearing the forge on the 
reverse from the door. She had 
hardly heard again the sound of ham- 
mer and sledge in the clamors without, 
but more than once she saw the gleam 


side 
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of the light through the ill-chinked walls, 
as the fire flared. As she came close 
she heard the bellows sighing, and the 
light from the walls hard by flickered 
out anew. She was close to the little 
shutter, and she laid her hand upon it. 
It opened readily under her touch, and 
she stood looking in. 

The interior was flooded with white 
light, as the bellows fostered the flaring 
fire. She saw the anvil glitter. A man 
— Jake Baintree it was— with lifted arm 
worked at the another, 
whose face was averted, held with the 
smith’s tongs a piece of metal in the hot- 
test of the flames: it was red-hot now ; 
it glowed a lighter tint; it glistened at 
a white heat, and he turned suddenly 
and whisked it on the anvil. He lifted 
his eyes as he moved, and saw before 
him the square of the open window, the 


bellows, while 


gitl’s fair, ethereal face framed within it 
upon the black background of the stormy 
night, and with the red shawl falling 
about her head, from the folds of which 
her curling hair half escaped. He start- 
ed back, with the hammer in his hand, 
salling aloud in startled accents, “ Look! 
Look ! ” 

Jake Baintree turned abruptly, 
his eyes met hers. 


Charles Egbert Craddock. 


and 





REFORM IN THE CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGE. 


OF all the institutions of society, mar- 
riage is the most fundamental, most far- 
reaching, and most vital. It preceded 
society ; it made society possible ; it 
binds society together. It is the basis 
of social order and improvement, and 
the chief support of morality, religion, 
and law. 


“ We may justly place to the 
credit of the institution of marriage,” 
says Chancellor Kent, “a great share of 
the blessings which flow from refinement 
of manners, the education of children, 


the sense of justice, and the cultivation 
of the liberal arts.” 

Marriage being thus the source and 
main-stay of society, in its legal incep- 
tion the State — the legal representative 
of society —is most deeply concerned, 
and should be first considered. This is a 
fundamental principle in public policy, 
and it has been universally applied. In 
early Rome, for example, as the com- 
mon welfare was believed to require the 
exclusive maintenance of the clans or 
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families of which the body politic was 
composed, to all persons outside of these 
clans the right of legal marriage was 
denied. So at present, in several of the 
United States, a marriage between a 
white person and a negro or mulatto is 
forbidden on grounds of public policy. 
While thus of foremost concern to the 
State, the celebration of marriage has 
for the contracting parties an importance 
equaled in no other event of their lives. 
It binds them together into a lifelong 
union, involving their whole material 
and spiritual welfare. The agreement 
to marry, which has arisen of their own 
motion and has been largely under their 
control, gives place, by the celebration, to 
a permanent legal status, the rights and 
duties of which are fixed and regulated 
in no degree by themselves, but wholly 
by law. Each acquires rights to the 
other’s property and the right to the oth- 
er’s fidelity and society. ‘Thus arises 
the home, for them fraught with the 
most sacred associations, the highest 
hopes, and the most enduring happiness. 
If the contracting parties be minors, 
there is yet a third class immediately in- 
terested in the celebration of marriage. 
Upon parents and legal guardians the 
law has imposed the duty of providing 
the support, regulating the conduct, and 
guarding the interests of 
wards. 


children and 
Hence arises a correlative right 
to be informed and consulted concerning 
a matter so deeply affecting that duty. 
This right is the more clear since the 
event may involve not merely the hopes 
and affections of parents, but also the 
prosperity of the family estate and the 
honor of the ancestral name. 

That in the constitution of matrimony 
there are these three classes of rights to 
which protection is due is now generally 
conceded ; and it is also admitted that 
such protection must come ultimately 
from the State as distinguished from the 
Church, — from municipal law rather 
than from 
But, having such protection in view, with 


ecclesiastical regulations. 
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what immediate aims, by what formali- 
ties, and through what agents should 
the State act,— these are the questions 
about which there exists much variance 
in custom and in law between different 
communities. 

It should be borne in mind that in the 
eye of the law the celebration of mar- 
riage is in one aspect the execution of a 
contract, — the agreement to marry, — 
and as such is subject to certain legal 
the any 
contract, it is necessary, for the protec- 
tion of the parties interested, that the 
fact of their consent be fixed beyond a 
doubt. How urgent is this necessity in 
“the most important of all human trans- 
actions”! 


principles. In execution of 


Again, in the execution of 
a commercial contract, the expedition of 
business demands that the expression of 
the parties’ consent shall not be clogged 
by excessive formality. So, in the con- 
stitution of matrimony, the primary im- 
portance of fixing the status requires 
that the forms prescribed be as simple 
as possible with safety to all concerned. 

It is certainty and simplicity, then, at 
which, first of all, the State should aim 
in dealing with this subject. In the 
words of Mr. Boyd Kinnear, an eminent 
English barrister, the law of the mar- 
riage celebration should “embrace the 
maximum of simplicity and the maxi- 
mum of certainty: of simplicity, be- 
sause it affects every class, and almost 
every person, the most humble and illit- 
erate as well most exalted or 
learned, and because it has to be known 


as the 


and acted on in the absence not only of 
legal advice, but often in the absence of 
even ordinary common-sense counsel ; of 
certainty, because it affects a contract 
and social reldtion the most important 
that can arise between human beings, — 
because it affects the foundations of so- 
ciety itself, and influences the fate, it 
may be the eternal fate, of innumerable 
individuals.” 

Such being the aims of the State, 
what formalities should it prescribe for 
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their attainment? It is characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon race to conform 
their institutions to the progress of soci- 
ety more by the modification of existing 
forms than by the introduction of new 
ones. Such has been the course pursued 
in England in the treatment of this sub- 
ject. Is a similar method expedient in 
the United States? Our predominant 
common law, as set forth in the pre- 
ceeding number of The Atlantic, does 
For 


what form of celebrating marriage is 


contain the element of simplicity. 


simpler than the private agreement of 
the parties? At the same time, what 
form is more repugnant to the certainty 
of the fact of the parties’ consent, and 
hence is more objectionable for the prac- 
In short, 
certainty is not to be obtained without 


tice of a civilized community ? 


publicity, and hence the common law 
must be repealed. The primary princi- 
ple of the colonial system must be enact- 
ed; that is to say, the interposition of a 
third person, duly authorized, must be 
made indispensable to constitute matri- 
mony. 

About twenty years ago, a similar 
course was recommended to Parliament 
to meet the case of Scotland, where, as 
in the United States, the medieval canon 
law exists. In 1865, a Royal Commis- 
sion, composed of Baron Chelmsford, 
Sir William Page Wood, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, Mr. Travers Twiss, and others, 
was appointed “ to inquire into and re- 
port upon the state and operation of the 
various laws now in force in the differ- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with respect 
to the constitution and proof of the con- 
tract of marriage, and the registration 
and other means of preserving evidence 
thereof.’ Their investigation consumed 
several years, and included the examina- 
tion of eminent men from all sections of 
society and from all parts of the king- 
dom. 
was that “‘ the interchange or declaration 
of matrimonial consent necessary to con- 


Their foremost recommendation 
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stitute a legal marriage should for the 
future take place, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, in the presence of a 
duly authorized official celebrant or wit- 
ness ; and that no other mode of consti- 
tuting marriage should be recognized by 
law.” 

But on this point we need not seek in 
England a model for the amendment of 
our law. The example of Kentucky is 
well worthy of general imitation. In 
1852, the legislature of that state ex- 
pressly repealed the common law by en- 
acting that “ marriage is prohibited and 
declared void when not solemnized or 
contracted in the presence of an author- 
ized person or society.” This course is 
the more to be commended because the 
formality thus made essential is identical 
with that at present existing by popular 
usage and favored by public sentiment. 

The fundamental principle being ac- 
cepted, that in the constitution of mar- 
riage the State for the sake of certainty 
must secure publicity, and to this end 
must make indispensable the presence of 
an official celebrant, the question arises, 
How should this celebrant be selected ? 
Should this function be restricted either 
to civil officers or to clergymen, or 
should it be given to both? In The At- 
lantie for February last it was shown 
that on the Continent, from the middle 
of the sixteenth century to the close of 
the eighteenth, custom and law general- 
ly restricted to clergymen the office of 
celebrating marriage; that during the 
present century, however, mainly through 
the influence of the Code Napoléon, this 
power has been gradually transferred 
from the Church to the State, and the 
tendency is to make the constitution of 
marriage depend solely upon the interpo- 
sition of the civil officer, leaving subse- 
quent religious rites to the option of the 
parties. It was also shown that in the 
British Isles, on the contrary, the legal 
development being more conservative, 
the civil solemnization, though equally 
effective to create the legal bond, did 
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not meet the popular favor accorded to 
religious rites. In the succeeding num- 
ber of this magazine, it appeared that 
in the American colonies the statutory 
system anticipated in this respect the re- 
cent development in the mother country. 
Except in New England at the earliest 
period, the power of clergymen to sol- 
emnize marriage was distinctly recog- 
nized and maintained by the law; and 
resort to religious rites, as in England, 
became the favored usage, and was iden- 
tified largely with the religious convic- 
tions of the people. At the present time, 
also, probably a large proportion of mar- 
riages are solemnized by clergymen. 
But the common law, as interpreted by 
the courts, permits the parties, with 
equal legal effect, to marry themselves ; 
and hence, practically, the presence of 
the minister is made superfluous, and the 
influence of religion is correspondingly 
weakened. 
emphasizing the sanctity and 


Religious associations, by 
gravity of 
the marriage rite, exercise a wholesome 
restraint upon the parties and conduce to 
publicsecurity. In themselves they seem 
not inconsistent with the attainment of 
certainty in the legal proceeding. The 
minister should, therefore, be expressly 
declared an agent of the State in con- 
stituting marriage. It is “ both the wis- 
dom and duty of the State,” said the 
Royal Commission, above named, “to 
associate its legislation on this subject 
with the religious habits and sentiments 
of the people, and to obtain as far as 
possible the religious sanctions for the 
marriage contract. . . . The objects for 
which civil legislation ought to provide 
may be equally well attained when the 
contract is entered into with the forms 
of religious solemnization as when these 
forms are absent, provided the contract 
itself is in both cases properly guarded 
and authenticated.” 

There is, however, in the community 
a considerable sentiment that the reli- 
gious aspect of marriage is by far the 
most important, and hence that the 
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State should not merely recognize and 
authorize, but should make indispensa- 
ble, the agency of the Church in the 
constitution of marriage. In one state, 
Maryland, such agency has thus been 
But is 
such a statute consistent with the enjoy- 
ment of freedom of conscience? It is 
not generally approved by public policy 
either in Europe or in the United States. 
On the contrary, in both the spread of 


required by law since 1777. 


toleration in religion has been accom- 
panied by the adoption of civil forms. 
On the Continent, only civil forms are 
recognized by the more important states. 
But among English-speaking nations, 
solemnization by the civil officer is made 
optional. The Royal Commission, in- 
dorsing the English rather than the 
French principle, recommended “ that 
the official celebrant, or witness of mar- 
riage, should henceforth, in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, be either an au- 
thorized minister of religion or an 
thorized civil officer.” 

In the United States, the privilege of 
resorting to a civil officer for the consti- 
tution of matrimony has existed from 
the first settlements. 


au- 


In early times, 
outside of New England, it was permit- 
ted partly because of the scarcity of 
ministers. Now it should be allowed in 
some localities for the same reason, and 
everywhere to insure liberty of con- 
science. However desirable religious 
rites may be for their influence, it would 
hardly be expedient to impede in the 
least the formation of so important a 
civil relation by indissolubly connecting 
it with religion. Let the good custom 
of our forefathers be put upon a sure 
legal basis ; and let the official celebrant 
(whose presence is to be made neces- 
sary) be still a minister or civil officer, 
duly qualified and authorized according 
to law. 

But it is the qualification and respon- 
sibility, rather than the class or rank, of 
the official celebrant upon which chiefly 
depend both certainty in the legal pro- 
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ceeding and protection to the interests 
involved ; and here, unfortunately, is one 
of the greatest deficiencies of the stat- 
utes. To be legally qualified for this 
office, a minister is very properly re- 
quired in most states, as formerly in the 
colonies, to be ordained according to the 
usage of his denomination ; but only in 
a few states does he need to present to 
the civil authorities any proof of such or- 
dination, or to fulfill any other civil pre- 
requisite. Of course, in the constitution 
of marriage, a clergyman acts under the 
authority and as the agent of the State. 
Is there any reason why he should not 
submit, like other civil officers, to close 
scrutiny and proper obligation? It was 
the opinion of the Royal Commission 
upon a similar question in England, that 
“such ministers of religion as are in the 
active exercise of official duties in their 
several churches and denominations, and 
occupy positions which make them amen- 
able to public responsibility and to the 
censure and discipline of their own re- 
ligious communities, . . . when duly 
certified and registered, may safely be 
trusted with the solemnization of mar- 
By the Virginia Act of 1780, 
“any ordained minister of the gospel” 


riage.” 


was authorized to solemnize marriage, 
provided he produced before the county 
court credentials of his ordination and 
of his good standing in his denomina- 
tion, took the oath of allegiance to the 
Commonwealth, and gave bond with two 
or more sureties “for the true and law- 
ful performance of his trust.’”’ A simi- 
lar statute exists at present in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Virginia; and the 
principle, at least, is worthy of general 
acceptance. 

Upon this subject of qualification and 
responsibility the statutes are fully as 
lax with the civil officer as with the min- 
ister. In colonial New England, on the 
contrary, the control of the State over 
the civil celebration was comparatively 
direct and 


effective. Generally, mar- 


riages were celebrated by the magistrate, 
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functions of 
wide extent and of great dignity. La- 
ter, with the spread of population and 
the development of society, this duty 
was naturally assigned to the justice of 
the peace, who, as the arbiter of neigh- 
borhood disputes and the chief local 
representative of the law, held a posi- 
tion of peculiar responsibility in the 
town. His exercise of this office was 
usually restricted to his town or county, 
and was open to public inspection. 
During the present century, however, 


— the person possessing 


a great change has gradually come over 
this office. The increase of litigation, 
consequent upon the growth of popula- 
tion and of wealth, has necessitated a 
constant modification of the judicial sys- 
tem. and in the 
cities, most of the functions and dignity 
formerly attached to the office of justice 
of the 


In the larger towns 


transferred to 
courts of more definite powers and juris- 
diction. At the same time, the fact that 
from the earliest period the power of sol- 
emnizing marriage has been associated, 
in the justice or local magistrate, with 
his judicial capacity seems to have war- 
ranted, in the opinion of legislators, the 
extension of that power to almost any 
person bearing the title of judge, how- 
ever slight his duties and importance. 
Not to mention other examples, in at 


peace has been 


least seven states this power is given to 
any court of record, and in nine to “ any 
judge” whatever. But, not content with 
this, in several states the legislatures 
seem to have deemed even the holding 
of some public offices, though not usual- 
ly of judicial trust, a qualification for 
solemnizing marriage. five 
states this privilege falls to any mayor, 
and in New York to any alderman. 
Meanwhile, this legal development 
has in some states brought about a curi- 
In Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, the justice of 
the peace, so called, has been gradually 
deprived of his colonial dignity and im- 
portance, and now possesses barely more 


Thus in 


ous though pernicious result. 
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than the shadow of judicial capacity. 
But the legislature has not yet divested 
him of the power to administer oaths 
and to take acknowledgments, — for- 
malities common and often essential in 
legal and mercantile transactions. For 
this reason, — as a matter of conve- 
nience, — the office is eagerly sought by 
men practicing law or engaged in busi- 
ness, and they seldom fail to obtain it. 
The appointments are not limited in 
number, and are made upon no other 
qualification or condition than the rec- 
ommendation of creditable persons. 

It happens, however, that besides the 
relics of colonial dignity above men- 
tioned, there is still another attached to 
the office of justice of the peace, namely, 
To 


be sure, a large proportion of justices of 


the power of solemnizing marriage. 


the peace are never called upon to exercise 
this power ; and if they were, it is likely 
that they would be ignorant of the prop- 
er method of procedure. They did not 
seek, nor do they wish to use, the office 
for that purpose. Indeed, one might 
venture the assertion that many of them 
are not aware that such a power is inci- 
dental to their office, and, if informed 
of it, would be greatly amused at the 
absurdity. Nevertheless, there remains 
the surprising and disgraceful fact that 
there are in the city of Boston alone 
over two thousand justices of the peace 
with absolutely no special qualifications 
and hardly any responsibility, but with 
full authority to represent society in the 
constitution of the most important civil 
relation, in which both the contracting 
parties and the State are supremely in- 
terested. 

But the case of Boston is similar to 
that of the other cities in the Common- 
wealth, and this law of Massachusetts 
is found other States of the 
Union. The development just traced 
goes far to show that the legislature, 
while amending the judicial system as 
required by the growth of wealth and of 
population, either has greatly neglected 


also in 
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or has improperly treated the law of the 
marriage celebration. In reality and in 
practice, the law of New York (or rather 
the common law of the United States) 
is not much worse in this respect than is 
the law of Massachusetts; for while by 
the former parties may marry them- 
selves, by the latter they need do no 
more than resort to an almost irresponsi- 
ble third person. 

Of course public convenience or pub- 
lic economy may require that the civil 
celebrant shall be chosen from the ranks 
of the regular judicial or administrative 
officers ; but a man is no more qualified 
to celebrate marriage solely because he 
is a judge or other officer than because 
he is a minister. In both cases, theoret- 
ically, the station lends a beneficial in- 
fluence ; but it cannot insure certainty 
or security in the legal procedure. To 
this end it is necessary that the celebra- 
tion of marriage should be recognized 
as an office of a primary, not secondary 
or incidental, nature, and hence should 
be performed only by persons specially 
qualified and strictly accountable. 

But a strict responsibility in the offi- 
cial celebrant, whether minister or civil 
officer, is hardly possible unless the ex- 
ercise of his office is confined to reason- 
able territorial limits. In the ease of 
the minister, the law widely prevalent 
in the colonies permitted him to solem- 
nize nuptials, as in the Massachusetts 
Act of 1695, “ only in the Town where 
he is settled in the Work of the Minis- 
try.” At present, this law seems to 
In ten 
states marriage may be solemnized by 
such ministers only as reside within the 
state, and in two by such only as labor 
regularly in the state as a minister or 
missionary. 


exist nowhere in this country. 


With these exceptions, as 
far as the law is concerned, a minister 
resident or settled in Maine may solém- 
nize marriage in Texas, —a degree of 
confidence reposed by the civil power in 
no other of its agents. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find another instance of 
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such complete renunciation, or rather 
neglect, of all control. 

The case is nearly as bad with refer- 
ence to the civil officer. By the Massa- 
chusetts Act of 1695, just referred to, 
the justice of the peace was authorized 
to solemnize marriage * within his own 
county only.” In Virginia, a century 
later, the same limits were fixed for civil 
clothed 


Some such restriction seems to have ex- 


officers with this authority. 


isted generally in the colonies. At pre- 
sent, in France, the mayor — the regular 
celebrant — may act only within his 
commune. Likewise in England, the 
registrar may officiate only within his 
district. But in this country only four- 
teen the this 
power in the justice of the peace to the 


states limit exercise of 


county or district of his appointment or 


election. Each of the two thousand jus- 


tices of the peace of Boston may sol- 


emnize marriage anywhere within the 
Commonwealth. Similar 


regarding other 


laxity exists 
magistrates and publie 
An alder- 


man of the city of New York may sol- 


officers having this power. 


emnize marriage anywhere within the 
state. 

While thus the presence, at the final 
ceremony, of an official celebrant, duly 
qualified and responsible, is required to 
insure certainty in the legal procedure, 
this alone is not sufficient properly to 
protect either the parties themselves, 
For 


the latter there is also necessary some 


their respective parents, or society. 


preliminary proceeding, including public 
notice of the intended event, in a man- 
ner both simple and effective. “It is 
the duty of the State,” said the Royal 
Commission, “to discourage and place 
obstacles in the way of sudden and clan- 
destine marriages, both for the sake of 
inducing forethought deliberation 
generally in the formation of indissolu- 


and 


ble relations, upon which the happiness, 
usefulness, and morality of life depends; 
and also for the special purposes” of 
preventing illegal and irregular relations, 
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and “ of enabling parents and guardians 
to protect minors from improvident and 
unsuitable connections.” 

On the continent of Europe, until 
within the present century, the usual 
means of publishing notice was the proc- 
lamation of banns by the minister from 
the pulpit. But Ze mariage civil obliga- 
toire substituted the publication of no- 
tices by the civil officer in the official 
bulletin ; and the latter mode is super- 
seding the former at a rate correspond- 
ing to the spread of the French system. 
In England, until 1836, publication by 
banns was the only mode. Since that 
time the parties are permitted to choose 
between banns and a publication by the 
A sim- 
ilar option has been recently extended 
to Scotland, and in some eases to Ire- 
land. 


registrar in the official bulletin. 


In the American colonies, the ex- 
istence from the beginning of the civil 
celebration necessitated corresponding 
provision for publication. In New Eng- 
land, intentions of marriage were pub- 
lished at ‘ publick Lecture, or Town 
meeting,” or upon “the meeting-house 
door.” In the Southern colonies, as in 
England at that time, marriages were 
not usually solemnized “ without license 
first had . . . or thrice publication of 
banns ;”’ and the same could in general 
be said of the Middle 


Since the Revolution the ancient practice 


colonies also. 
of proclaiming banns from the pulpit has 
decreased, and at present it seems to be 
recognized in the laws of only four 
states, — Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, 
and Ohio. Indeed, both in Europe and 
in the United States, the law is fast em- 
bodying as its settled policy the princi- 
ple stated by Professor Gneist in 1869, 
that “publicity is no longer secured by 
the reading in the pulpit of promises of 
The State alone, with the 
concurrence of the press, can secure it.” 

In the United States, the method in 
general use by which the State aims at 
this publicity is to require parties intend- 
ing to be married either to obtain a license 


marriage. 
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er to record their intention through a 
civil officer. This proceeding, to be 
efficacious and simple, should be con- 
ducted solely in the place or places of 
legal residence of the contracting parties, 
and by officers authorized also to act at 
the solemnization. Such is the rule in 
countries where the matter has received 
most consideration. But in the United 
States, regarding both place and officer, 
much diversity and complexity exist. 
Outside of New England, the officer is 
generally the clerk or judge of some 
county court, — in seven states, of the 
county in which the solemnization is to 
take place, and in twelve states, of the 
county in which the woman resides. 
But in New England he is the clerk of 
the city or town, generally where the 
parties dwell, or (if they do not dwell 
within the state) where the marriage is 
to be solemnized. However this may 
be, the formalities to be observed sub- 
sequent to the filing of the application, 
and prior to the issuing of the license, 
have been enacted by the various legis- 
latures with so little precision and sys- 
tem that they are quite inadequate to 
effect their object, —the careful public 
examination of the parties’ legal qualifi- 
cation for marriage. 

In France and in England, however, 
the provisions regarding these formali- 


> 


ties are both definite and systematic. 
They are worthy of careful considera- 
tion in the amendment of ourlaw. The 
application or notice must contain a full 
legal description of the parties and of 
their parents ; and between its filing and 
the issuing of the certificate a certain 
time must elapse, during which the notice 
must be posted in a public place. Thus 
ample opportunity is given, in the initia- 
tory steps of the proceeding, for public 
objections to its conclusion. If such ob- 
jections are made, they must be heard 
by a competent court before the regular 
course is resumed. But in most of the 
United States, not only does the notice 
contain an insufficient description of the 
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parties, but also the officer is allowed to 
issue his certificate directly upon the fil- 
ing of the notice, thus excluding any 
public objection at the very time when 
it can be fully and fairly considered. 
Hence any person having a legal objec- 
tion to the contemplated marriage must 
either, as in Maine, anticipate the filing 
of the notice, or, as in Rhode Island, in- 
terrupt the final ceremony. In no other 
states, save Louisiana, — which is, for- 
tunately, influenced by the French law, 
— does there appear to be any statu- 
tory provision upon this important par- 
ticular. 

The legislation upon the subject of 
parental consent is equally insufficient. 
To be sure, there are but few states 
in which, when the parties are minors, 
the issuing of the certificate or license 
is not made dependent upon the per- 
sonal or written application or consent 
of parent, relative, master, or guardian. 
But there is insufficient provision against 
a misrepresentation of age or a forgery 
of written consent. In several states, it 
is at the option of the officer to require 
of the applicants for a certificate an affi- 
davit or other legal evidence of age; 
but in only a few is such requirement 
made obligatory. In but few states 
must the written consent be attested or 
otherwise verified. Quite in contrast is 
the French rule, that before the final 
ceremony each party must present to the 
officer either a certificate of birth or an 
attested re- 
member the birth, and also an affidavit 
of the consent of the proper persons. 


declaration of those who 


The inefficiency and inadequacy of the 
statutes regarding these particulars is 
the more conspicuous because of an un- 
necessary and impolitice distribution by 
the State of its delezated powers. The 
certificate or license issued by one officer 
authorizes a solemnization which is gen- 
erally performed by an officer of a dif- 
ferent class. It is, in general, the policy 
of our law to require the parties to pub- 
lish their intentions, and to establish 
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their legal qualifications for matrimony, 
solely through the medium of a civil of- 
ficer ; and when a religious solemniza- 
tion is preferred, evidently such officer 
But 


solemnization is chosen, 


cannot complete the celebration. 
when a civil 
both public convenience and public policy 
demand that this final ceremony be per- 
formed by an official of the same class 
as the one by whom the certificate is is- 
sued. The present separation of func- 
tions not only militates with the primary 
requisites of simplicity and certainty, 
but also is inconsistent with economy 
and responsibility in administration. All 
formalities that precede either a reli- 
gious or a civil solemnization, and the 
civil solemnization itself, should be su- 
pervised or conducted by one class of 
officials. For this purpose, each county 
in the state should be divided into dis- 
tricts, and over each district there should 
be placed an officer of the civil power. 
His duties should be carefully defined, 
and for the proper and faithful perform- 
ance thereof he should be made subject 
Of course 
this plan requires that all other civil of- 
ficers now authorized to issue license or 


to severe statutory penalties. 


to solemnize marriage — justices of the 
peace and others — shall be wholly de- 
prived of these powers. 

Moreover, to such regular officer 
would belong also the duty of registra- 
tion of all facts and proceedings inci- 
dental to the celebration. To him the 
minister, immediately after solemnizing 
a marriage, should make return thereof 
in a certain form to be inscribed upon 
the civil registry, together with the prior 
facts concerning publication; and a cer- 
tified copy of this record should be made 
prima facie evidence of the fact and 
time of the constitution of the status. 
This officer should also be required reg- 
ularly to transmit to the Secretary of 
State or to a central bureau a copy of 
the whole, or of a suitable portion, of 
the record. Thus there would be a con- 
venient place of resort for public infor- 
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mation concerning any 
brated in the state. 
At present, if any particulars of the 


marriage cele- 


celebration could be selected about which 
the statutory system (if such it may be 
called) is especially deficient, one would 
be that of registration ; and yet there are 
few parts of the proceeding that more 
involve the welfare of the parties and of 
society. Of what avail would it be, if 
the State by its interposition should se- 
cure a proper constitution of marriage, 
if it should not also guarantee the best 
possible evidence by which such status 
could thereafter be established ? In the 
ownership of an acre of land, a man is 
fully protected by law, because his pur- 
chase of it is evidenced by a written in- 
strument of a prescribed form, recorded 
according to definite rules by a respon- 
sible civil officer. But in the lifelong, 
all-important relation of marriage, prop- 
erty, happiness, honor itself, are often 
left, by the inefficiency of the law, to 
depend solely upon oral or circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

Nevertheless, a record, though full and 
authentic, would hardly be sufficient, — 
especially to identify the parties, — un- 
less it be attested by witnesses present 
with the official celebrant at the solem- 
nization. In former times, witnesses 
were required to be present more for 
the purpose of securing publicity and 
regularity in the ceremony, — objects 
for which they are desirable at present 
By the Trent two 
witnesses are required ; by the Code 
Napoléon, four; and by English statutes, 
In the United States the last num- 
ber is prescribed in ten states; but in 


also. Decrees of 


two. 


many states, apparently, there is no pro- 
vision whatever on the subject. 
Notwithstanding all this inadequacy 
and complexity, our law of the marriage 
celebration would still 
able protection, were it not for the prey- 
alent laxity in its execution. 


afford consider- 


In every 
community there is some officer charged 
with the prosecution of any offense against 
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public morality or order, and a penalty 
is imposed for such offense proportional 
to its heinousness. But as a rule, if 
only a marriage be celebrated by an au- 
thorized person, a failure to conform to 
the other statutory provisions is not usu- 
ally regarded by the public as a serious 
offense ; and even where it is so regard- 
ed, there is too little responsibility for 
its prosecution; and if it were prose- 
cuted, the penalty imposed would be too 
small to check the recurrence of the of- 
fense. 

The first step toward a proper execu- 
tion of the law would seem to be to fix 
responsibility for prosecution of such of- 
fenses and to enact proper penalties for 
them. But, ultimately, the enforcement 
of this law, like that of any other, must 
depend on an enlightened and vigor- 
ous public sentiment. For a long time 
there has been upon this whole subject 
a strange ignorance and apathy in the 
community ; and this spirit has been re- 
flected in the acts of the legislature. The 
statute-books do, indeed, contain many 
and various provisions concerning the 
celebration of marriage. But as a rule, 
they have not arisen from an apprecia- 
tion of the subject, nor have they been 
based upon an investigation of the facts. 
Hence they are without concert or sys- 
tem; and whatever excellence they may 
individually contain is largely lost in the 
general conflict and confusion of the 
law, and in the separation of powers and 
lack of responsibility in its administra- 
tion. Such a condition of the law can 
hardly be paralleled in our jurispru- 
dence, and that upon the very subject 
where it may be most mischievous. It 
certainly does not exist among other 
leading nations. 

Abroad, the civil celebration as a 
whole — publication, solemnization, and 
registration — is usually under the su- 
pervision or control of a single official, 
appointed by and held responsible to 
the general government. His powers 
and the method of their exercise are 
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clearly defined either by express enact- 
ment or by instructions from his supe- 
riors. In France, this officer is the 
mayor, “ whose functions consist in rep- 
resenting the commune in all acts which 
concern it: in managing its finances, in 
guarding its interests, and in providing 
for the local police.” He has also pow- 
ers belonging to the general administra- 
tion, and is the local agent of the gen- 
eral government. He therefore possesses 
great dignity and extensive powers. His 
duties in the celebration of marriage are 
set forth in the Code with definiteness 
and particularity, and for any infringe- 
ment thereof he may be fined by the 
court at the suit of the public prosecu- 
tor, and at the same time may be sued 
for damages by any party aggrieved. 
In England, the official celebrants are 
the superintendent registrars of the 
unions, parishes, or districts into which 
the country is divided. They are ap- 
pointed under the supervision, and hold 
their offices at the pleasure, of the regis- 
trar-general at London; and they per- 
form their duties under strict rules is- 
sued by the registrar-general with the 
concurrence of one of her Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state. 

Although, owing to a difference of so- 
cial, legal, and political condition, this 
centralized administration, as well as 
other foreign principles and forms be- 
fore recited, may not be wholly accepted 
in the United States, they all, neverthe- 
less, serve to reveal the deficiencies of 
our law, and to afford suggestion for its 
improvement. A complete presentation 
of such deficiencies has not been attempt- 
ed in these pages. That belongs not to 
the essayist, but to the statistician, and 
doubtless will be contained in the forth- 
coming report to Congress upon this sub- 
ject by the National Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. But of the remedies recom- 
mended above, the following is given as 
a partial summary. For the celebra- 
tion — the publication, registration, and 
civil solemnization— of marriage, each 
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county in the state shall be divided into 
proper districts; and over each district 
there shall be a civil officer, solely re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the office. 
Every person intending to be married 
shall file in such office for the district of 
his or her legal residence an application 
for a license. The application shall 
state the name and official residence of 
the authorized civil officer or minister, 
within the state, desired by the parties 
to act at the solemnization, and shall set 
forth a full legal description of the par- 
ties and of their respective parents or 
guardians ; and it shall be published by 
the officer in due form for a certain time. 
Meanwhile, each party shall file in such 
office a certificate of birth, and, if he or 
she be a minor, an affidavit of the con- 
sent of the proper person. If legal ob- 
jections to the intended marriage are 
filed, a hearing upon notice shall at once 
be given to them by the district officer. 
At the expiration of the time fixed for 
publication, if objections have not been 
filed, or have been withdrawn, or have 
been disallowed, the district officer shall 
issue a license for the solemnization of 
marriage between the persons, and by 
the civil officer or clergyman, named in 
the application. 
solemnized 


If the marriage be not 
the li- 
cense within a certain time, the license 
shall be ipso facto void. Every solem- 
nization shall take place in the pre- 


in accordance with 


sence of at least two witnesses besides 
the official celebrant, and a record there- 
of in regular form, made at the same 
time, shall be signed by the parties, the 
celebrant, and the witnesses. If the 
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person solemnizing the marriage be oth- 
er than the one or ones who issued the 
licenses, the former shall at once trans- 
mit to the latter a certified copy of this 
record, to be annexed to the prior records 
of publication. 

To secure the execution of such a law, 
severe penalties should be imposed for 
its violation by any of the persons con- 
cerned ; and it should be a part of the 
official duty of each representative of 
the state participating in the celebration 
to make complaint to the district at- 
torney or other public prosecutor of any 
such violation occurring within his own 
Above all, let it be enacted 
in unequivocal terms that no marriage 
shall be valid unless it shall have been 
solemnized by a third person, or a soci- 
ety acting, or 


knowledge. 


believed by either of the 
parties to be acting, as the authorized 
representative of the state. 

This plan, as well as the other recom- 
mendations in this article, are presented 
mainly as an embodiment of desirable 
principles. The ultimate forms which 
those principles should take in legisla- 
tion must be devised by the legislator in 
the course of a detailed consideration of 
the subject. The law in its present con- 
dition is a disgrace to a civilized com- 
munity; nay, more, it is a 
Its radical 
tematic amendment should at 


constant 
and sys- 
once be 
undertaken by the legislature; and in 
this work, the country that is teaching 


menace to society. 


Europe how to realize a government of 
the people may learn somewhat from 
Europe how to preserve the integrity of 
the family. 

Frank Gaylord Cook. 
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TuHE death of this venerable prince, 
the first Emperor of the new Germany, 
removes one of the most stately, most 
impressive, and in some respects most 
agreeable figures of the present gener- 
ation. With the possible exception of 
Lincoln, no man since Napoleon has 
been prominently associated as a ruler 
of men with events of such magnitude, 
with revolutions of such transcendent 
importance, with transactions which have 
so completely overthrown the traditions 
and relations of the past, and given 
On the 
hasty student the full significance of 
these events is perhaps sometimes lost. 
They are still recent ;_ they were bewil- 
dering in their rapidity ; they lack per- 
spective. Wars were fought, and battles 
The Austrians were crushed 


name to a new era in history. 


were won. 
at Sadowa. The French were crushed 
at Sedan. The victor took the spoils, 
and among these was the crown of Ger- 
many, now for the first time placed on 
the brow of a conquering Hohenzollern, 
the lucky leader in a movement which 
a slight change of fortune, at any one 
of several points in an audacious game, 
might have ruined. Such is perhaps the 
popular view of a series of events to 
which only a deeper acquaintance with 
the earlier facts of history, with the an- 
tecedents of the great German problem, 
can give their true proportions and mean- 
ing. But the person of William himself 
and the part which he played appeal to 
the most sluggish imagination. At an 
age greater by several years than that 
at which by law American generals are 
placed on the retired list as unfit for ac- 
tive command, the late King of Prussia 
led his hosts into Bohemia; and four years 
afterwards, still vigorous and undaunted, 
he conducted campaigns in the country of 
another enemy, and received the crown 
of reunited Germany in the palace of 
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the Bourbons. These wars, but more 
especially the last, made the name, the 
person, and the services of William fa- 
miliar to every household in the civilized 
world. Even those who were ignorant 
of the merits of the great struggles could 
not fail to be impressed by the spectacle 
of the aged king, defying fatigue, defy- 
ing exposure, defying ever his own years, 
in the accomplishment of what he con- 
ceived to be his duty ; and then, after the 
campaigns were over, returning, not to 
enjoy a well-earned repose, but only to a 
different kind of labor, performed with 
the same patient and scrupulous exacti- 
tude. He was felt to be a large man, — 
large in his sense of duty, large in his 
aims and ends, large in the associates 
with whom he surrounded himself, large 
in the physical proportions, which 
natural and not unworthy objects of 
miration. It is 


are 
ad- 
say 
that, among the contemporary princes of 
Christendom, he was the one who filled 
the greatest place in the estimation of 
mankind. 


not too much to 


In all the outward, and in many of 
the inward, qualities which seem to be- 
long to wearers of the purple, William 
was an ideal Carlyle says 
that Frederic the Great was every inch 
a king. By that he means that Fred- 
eric had a royal will, and the power to 
carry it into effect ; and in that sense he 
is correct. But the outward dignity 
and decorum of the royal office the 
greatest of Prussian kings often and 
even purposely neglected : he was slov- 
enly in dress, undignified in manner, 


monarch. 


vareless in the choice of companions ; a 
rationalist on the throne, he despised its 
pomp, and forms, and ceremonials. But 
William, while equally jealous of the 
power of his office, never lost sight of 
its proprieties. Even if royalty is mea- 
sured by inches, he stood above his great 
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predecessor. His stalwart, massive form, 
his stately carriage, his portly demeanor, 
suggested the heroes of the Niebelungen- 
lied. He could be affable, courteous, 
condescending, but 


never undignified, 
never coarse, flippant, or familiar. He 
never forgot that much was due to the 
elevation of his office, and he suffered 
nobody else to forget it in his presence. 
In matters of state and ceremony he al- 
ways sacrificed his personal tastes, which 
were extremely simple and plain, to the 
necessity of ayoiding any vulgarization 
of his rank and station, of checking any 
tendency to believe that the king was a 
mere clerk of Parliament or the minis- 
ters, of enforcing the principle that the 
chief personage in the state was bound 
to set an example of decorum and dig- 


nity. Undoubtedly, this conscientious- 


ness often descended to the trivial and 
the foolish boast of 
his majesty that he alone knew the uni- 


the puerile. It was 
form of every grade, in every branch of 
the military service ; that he alone knew 
how to place every decoration that any 
German entitled to wear. 
These were foibles, of course, but they 


officer was 


were foibles which, though revealing a 
rather petty side of the Emperor’s na- 
ture, were, nevertheless, characteristic of 
his minute sense of duty, and of his de- 
sire to neglect nothing which seemed 
the 

ness and discipline. 


necessary to lesson of thorough- 
In a larger sense, 
his appearance on public occasions — at 
banquets, parades, reviews, at the recep- 
tion of foreign sovereigns and as the 
guest of friendly courts — was always 
noble, stately, and imposing ; such as 
became his name, rank, and character ; 
such as relieved the office of king from 
the contempt of the cynical or the fa- 
miliarity of the vulgar. This is no small 
part of government. Mere pomp with- 
out power is indeed ludicrous, especially 
when it is used to conceal weakness, as 
it often is, or to furnish a vain substi- 
tute for force ; and Germany has illus- 
trations of this kind, as well as of the 
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The Spanish etiquette of Dres- 
den is notorious. The smaller and poor- 


other. 


er the prince in Germany, the greater his 
love of display, the keener his solicitude 
about forms, the more sumptuous and 
elaborate the ceremonies of his court; 
and this has increased, relatively at least, 
since imperial unity has stripped these 
princes of some of their real power 
and dignity. But if it be true that the 
Emperor William, having the substance 
of power, could afford to dispense with 
some of its tinselry, and was personally 
of simple tastes, it is still true only in a 
sense which it is important to remember. 
Burke says of Henry IV. of France, 
that though he 
in detail to his 


not to let them encroach on the general 


made some concessions 
subjects, he was careful 
stock of the prerogative. It was so in 
regard to the late Emperor. He was 
careful not to relax anything from the 
essential dignity of his rank, and punc- 
tiliously exacted the most solemn state 
and ceremony on all occasions where 
their omission would have been noticed. 
The grandeur of royalty was as clear to 
him as its usefulness. In this respect, in 
the massive, stately, splendid form which 
he gave to that institution, he has no 
rival since Louis XIV. 


figure or type, he filled a large place in 


Thus, as a mere 


the horizon, and every one is sensible of 
the vacancy that is left. 

It is not for these things, however, 
that William will live in history, but for 
the prominent part which he had in a 
momentous historical drama. The very 
length of that drama, if Jena and Se- 
dan be taken as the first and the last 
acts, is impressive, and the late Emperor 
may be called an actor through the 
whole of it. In this respect he stands 
alone. Opinions may differ about. the 
proper assignment of credit to the king 
on the one hand, and to 
Moltke on the other, for the 
achievement; but neither the great 
statesman nor the great soldier had, like 
their master, walked the stage during 


3ismarek and 
final 
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Bismarck 
was unborn when Jena was fought and 
lost. Moltke was 
birth, and is a Prussian to-day only by 
acquired allegiance, as Prince 
Marshal 
3ut William was a youth 
of nine when the old Prussian system 
went down under the blows of Napo- 
leon ; and though too young to under- 
stand the folly which brought on the ca- 


the whole course of the play. 
not a Prussian by 


Eugene 


was an Austrian, or Saxe a 


Frenchman. 


tastrophe, or its crushing significance, 
he followed his parents into their cruel 
exile, learned to feel the afflictions of his 
country, and entered the army before 
the hand of the tyrant was lifted. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why the 
war of 1870 had for him an import 
deeper than any felt by his two chief lieu- 
tenants. For Moltke it was scarcely 
more than a game of chess, — played, 
indeed, with great bodies of mortal men 
as pieces, yet played by him, at least, 
with little feeling beyond the desire to 
win. Even with Bismarck it was only 
the means to an end. The end was Ger- 
man unity, and the defeat of France be- 
ing necessary to that, he felt a profound 
interest in the victory; but the retribu- 
tive side of it appealed to him only as a 
student of history, who had not person- 
ally felt the iron hand of the first Napo- 
leon. It was, however, this side or as- 
pect of the great contest which pubtic 
opinion made most prominent in the 
view of the Emperor, and some of his 
own expressions support such a theory. 
If his object had been unity alone, it is 
by no means certain that he would have 
felt that unity dependent on a previous 
victory over the French. There were 
able men, strong men, men trained to 
habits of political thought, who believed 
that the South German states could be 
taken into the larger confederation by 
a mere treaty in time of peace, and kept 
in without the cementing principle of a 
common victory over France ; and there 
was much in the king’s tone or temper 
of mind to incline him to such a solution 
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of the problem. Everybody now sees 
that Bismarck was right. The victories 
in France and the overthrow of Napo- 
leon gave Prussia two great elements of 
strength in the negotiations for imperial 
unity, and reduced the terms on which 
the southern states might 
have been disposed to insist. 


otherwise 
The one 
was the fierce enthusiasm and the thor- 
oughly national spirit aroused by the vie- 
The 


prostration of the power which would 


tories themselves. other was the 
have aided them to drive a hard bargain 
with Prussia. But to a man like King 
William these considerations might have 
seemed, as they seemed to deeper think- 
ers than himself, not a little strained, 
and hardly worth the experiment of a 
bloody and doubtful war ; while the mo- 
tive from personal, dynastic, and na- 
tional revenge was concrete, simple, easy 
For 


though a humane man, the Emperor was 


to understand, and easy to obey. 


not a forgiving man, but cherished resent- 
This was 
the case even with personal injuries, or 
It isa 
part of the secret history of Berlin pol- 


ments with great tenacity. 
what he conceived to be such. 


ities that no career was open, with his 
consent, to any man who in the conflict 
period from 1862 to 1866 had made 
himself personally obnoxious to the pal- 
ace; and common rumor specified cer- 
tain eminent politicians, whom Bismarck 
himself had long since forgiven, who 
afterwards joined the government ranks, 
but who were prevented from taking 
seats in the cabinet by the absolute veto 
of the Emperor. If he were thus severe 
toward personal enemies, it was natural 
that he should take even greater pleasure 
in punishing the enemies of his house 
and country.” In France he saw the en- 
emy of both. He saw the government 
of France in the hands of a ruler whose 
only hereditary title to distinction was 
that he bore the name of the oppressor 
of Prussia, the oppressor who had driven 
his father into exile, had insulted his 
mother, and hurried her into an early 
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grave ; and even a prince with a shorter 
memory than William’s, or a weaker 
historical sense, or a more forgiving spi- 
rit, would have longed for the hour of 
retribution, and have grasped it eagerly 
when it came. In this vivid sense, then, 
of wrongs to be redressed and injuries 
to be avenged is to be found one secret 
of the king’s personal interest in the war 
with France. 

The 1866 had a 
somewhat different color or complexion. 
It was mainly political, in its origin and 
in its ends; 


Austrian war of 


and the force of historic 
vengeance, the impulse of national ani- 
mosities, hardly entered into it. A long 
course of political rivalry had indeed 
preceded it, so that it was the outcome 
of organic causes. It was as inevitable 
as the struggle between Athens and 
Sparta for the hegemony in Greece. But 
though the ultimate product of historical 
sauses, the war when it came was one of 
the most deliberate, most artificial, and 
in its moral aspects most causeless that 
have ever been undertaken. The means 
for the war were obtained by the gov- 
ernment of Prussia through a long and 
systematic defiance of the national con- 
stitution. It involved a breach of the 
federal compact. Regarded throughout 
the confederation as a wanton scheme of 
aggression, it was bitterly opposed by 
the people of Prussia, alike by those 
who feared defeat and those who feared 
victory : defeat, that would 
mean the loss of Prussian independence 


because 


under the imperial supremacy of the 
Hapsburgs ; victory, because that would 
mean the loss of Prussian liberty under 
the dynastic absolutism of the Hohen- 
zollerns. Either result mena- 
cing to the cause of constitutional free- 
dom in the several 


seemed 


states, and to the 
cause of German unity and liberal insti- 
tutions. The people did not look upon 
Austria as a national enemy; for the 
arrogance of her tone, the haughty in- 
solence of her diplomacy, and her jea- 
lous intolerance of Prussian equality 
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were rather 
men 


fitted to exasperate states- 
than to 
arouse the mass of a nation. 


embitter, and 
The alter- 
native, so far as it presented any volun- 


anger, 


tary choice to the King of Prussia, was 
thus a trying one. He might live at 
peace with his own people and with oth- 
er princes, endure the insults of Austrian 
policy, tolerate the anarchy of Germany, 
and expose Prussia to deeper and deep- 
er degradation; or he might face the 
issue of power bravely, trample on the 
laws in order to get ready for war, and, 
choosing his own time for battle, take 
the chances of failure and success. Only 
a man of could 
choose the latter course, and since Fred- 


great determination 
eric the Great no such man had sat on 
the throne of Prussia. It to the 
credit of the new king that he made his 
choice with gravity, indeed, but without 
fear and without hesitation. 


was 


This concession may appear inconsist- 
ent with what has just been said of the 
artificial and aggressive character of the 
war of 1866. 
only its immediate, outward, and super- 
ficial appearance, all that many foreign 


But these terms describe 


observers have even yet been able to see, 
and not the deeper substance which 
made it seem a virtual necessity to the 
In that 
character, as an act performed under 
the law of political necessity, the attack 
upon Austria 


king. For such, in fact, it was. 


found its justification 
among the leading Prussian statesmen, 
was afterwards ratified by the Prussian 
people, and will be approved by future 
historians. them- 
selves have learned to view the matter 
in this light. 


Even the Austrians 


Yet to rest here would leave a way 
y 
There 


two kinds of political necessity. 


open for misapprehension. are 
One is 
absolute, the other relative ; one is im- 
mediate and peremptory, the other is ulti- 
mate and contingent; one commands, 
the other exhorts; one is obeyed per- 
haps most abjectly by the timid, the oth- 
er is obeyed most promptly by the bold 
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and strong. Burke has a description of 
the former. “It is the first and supreme 
necessity only,” he says; “a necessity 
that is not chosen but chooses ; a neces- 
sity paramount to deliberation, that ad- 
mits no discussion and demands no evi- 
dence, which alone can justify a resort to 
anarchy,” — or, he might have added, 
a resort to many other extreme and vio- 
lent measures in political life. Webster 
expressed the very sentiment, if indeed 
he did not have this same passage in his 
mind, when, in the ease of the Caroline, 
he wrote of a necessity “ instant, over- 
whelming, having no choice of means 
and no moment of deliberation.” Such 
a necessity arises in case of any sud- 
den invasion, a formidable outbreak, or 
any immediate and unexpected peril, 
which compels instant and justifies arbi- 
trary measures. Of course no crisis of 
this kind confronted William I. when 
he came to the throne. If such a crisis 
had existed, the policy which he adopted 
would have found an easier justification ; 
but the ease of the justification would 
have been purchased at the price of his 
reputation for political insight and po- 
litical courage, — in a word, for states- 
The fool- 
ish man knows when a murderer has his 
hands on his throat. The timid will 
fight when no quarter is offered, and it 
is impossible to run away. 

It follows that the political necessity 
which William obeyed. was of the other 
kind. It was a necessity which did not 
overrule judgment, but invited and even 
needed it; which did not appeal to the 
desperation of cowardice, but to the calm 
reason of courage ; which imposed, not 
released, responsibility ; which did not 
choose, but was chosen. 


manship in the larger sense. 


The difference 
may be illustrated by many examples 
from history. There was a_ political 
necessity imposed on the United States 
to put down the rebellion, and there was 
a political necessity recognized by them 
to expel the French from Mexico ; but it 
is evident that the two duties were not 
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the same in urgency and peremptoriness. 
The responsibility of Russia in oppos- 
ing invasion by Napoleon was different 
from the responsibility of securing inter- 
nal and external security by attacking 
Turkey in 1877. The same distinction 
may be extended for the benefit of Wil- 
liam. no immediate 
danger, and her existence would not 
have been threatened if the old system 
had continued. It would have been 
possible to accept the existing state of 
things; to endure the weakness of Ger- 
many, the arrogance of Austria, the rel- 
ative inferiority of Prussia; and in a 
material sense the near future would 
have been full of ease, indolence, and 
comfort. But the moral or political 
degradation would have been always pre- 
Even physical danger, though 
remote, was not improbable nor invisi- 
ble; and the question was whether that 
danger should be awaited with a blind 
trust in fortune, or anticipated by a 
bold, audacious, and therefore hazardous 
policy. It was inevitable that the rival- 
ry between Austria and Prussia in the 
German confederation must end in the 
supremacy of one or the other. The 
supremacy of Austria would mean the 
reduction of Prussia to the 


Prussia was in 


sent. 


‘rank of a 
power of the second class, and this 
could be averted only by a successful 
war. Thus we return to the dilemma 
already described. Austria would not 
yield without fighting, —so much was 
certain. Prussia could escape fighting 
only by renouncing all claims to leader- 
ship or even equality ; and if she de- 
cided to fight, there remained the fur- 
ther question whether she would fight at 
a time chosen by Austria, and only as a 
desperate struggle for existence, or would 
choose her own time, and prepare for 
the struggle in her own way. This was 
the problem of political necessity as it 
presented itself to William. He saw 
the alternative. He felt the responsi- 
bility which rested upon him, and he 
was equal to it. The necessity which 
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he obeyed was chosen, but he obeyed 
The 
result was equally creditable to his fore- 
sight and his courage. 


it, and took all the consequences. 


It is not alone, however, from the cen- 
sures of those who condemn the entire 
policy of Prussia in the first ten years 
of his reign that William has suffered. 
Even the friends of that policy have 
perhaps done injustice to the king by 
exalting the relative merits of his great 
minister. In cases of this kind it is dif- 
ficult to decide. ‘The language of court- 
iers often gives to princes the credit for 
measures to which they have only as- 
sented; while, on the other hand, the 
panegyrists of statesmen have not in- 
frequently overlooked, or underrated, 
the part taken by those who stood above 
the statesmen, and anticipated rather 
than sanctioned their plans. Between 
Bismarck and William no dispute over 
the division of merit could indeed arise. 
Bismarck was always careful to give the 
king full credit for all that had been 
done, and the king, with his theories of 
divine right the 
royalty, could only acquiesce in such a 
method. 
acteristic of the two men, of their rela- 


and omniscience of 


Nothing, indeed, is more char- 


tions, and of their theories of govern- 
ment than the attitude which each as- 
sumed toward the triumphs of the past. 
But there was glory enough for both. 
It is trite to say that without the aid of 
Bismarck’s unrivaled sagacity, coolness, 
and the great plan would 
probably have 
through ; whether it would never have 
been formed without Bismarck, whether 
in fact it was not formed in the head of 
William years before he saw him, is a 
different question. It is related that 
when William, then Prince of Prussia, 
met the future chancellor he exclaimed 
that he had at last found a man to do 
his work. 


resolution 


never been carried 


To know such a man when 
he found him was wisdom. To have the 
work planned, and only awaiting the 
opportunity, at that early date, when he 
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was only heir presumptive to the throne, 
shows that the brain of the prince had 
been busy, and that he could form his 
own ideas. 

The period from the fall of Napoleon 
to the middle of the century was indeed 
a great school for the formation of po- 
litical character. Its beginning saw the 
restoration of the old dynasty in France 
and the universal triumph of reaction ; 
it ended with new outbursts of popular 
impatience, seeking, often wildly, rashly, 
and blindly, to throw off the shackles of 
tyranny. The interval was Metternich. 
Rarely could it be more correct and 
more suggestive to give the name of a 
great man to the age in which he fig- 
ured than to eall this period after the 
subtle, courtly, and splendid high priest 
of reaction, who for a whole generation 


made the princes of Germany slavishly 


repeat after him the articles of his polit- 
ical creed, and enforce the same beliefs 
upon all who obtained or desired their 
favor. This was the era of repression. 
The French Revolution had planted its 
seeds in Germany ;_ those had 
sprouted ; and all through this period 
the tiny blades and shoots of liberalism 


seeds 


were pushing their way to the surface, 
modestly and unobtrusively searching 
for air and light in which to grow, but 
only to be cut down and trodden back 
in the earth from which they came. No 
matter in what form the popular aspira- 
tions presented themselves, it was Met- 
ternich’s maxim that they must be sum- 
marily crushed before they attained any 
dangerous vigor. No freedom of speech, 
or of the press, or of public meeting ; 
no parliaments worth the name ; no free 
thought in the universities or in the pul- 
pits, — such was the command of Met- 
ternich, and the little govern- 
ments of Germany obeyed. The Carls- 
bad decrees, the Congress of Laybach, 
the suppression of gymnastic societies, 


servile 


the imprisonment of Jahn, and a long 
series of repressive acts and edicts, of 
police persecutions and military confisca- 
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tions, make up the history of the period, 
over which, as if it were not already 
dark enough, the stern and gloomy 
Nicholas of Russia cast the shadow of 
his example and authority. This was 
not, however, the end. The German 
people are patient and docile beyond 
almost any other in the world, but even 
the worm will sometimes turn when trod- 
den on. In 1848 and 1849, again in- 
spired by French example, the Germans, 
with their hands, demanded 
their enfranchisement ; and all over the 
Fatherland princes and princelets trem- 
bled in the corners of their palaces, 
while angry mobs howled and stormed 
beneath their windows. While Metter- 
nich was rubbing his eyes with amaze- 


arms in 


ment at this ill-bred insubordination, he 
himself was swept away by the tempest, 
and left return. 
The very air itself was full of revolu- 
tion. 


office, never more to 
The movements were ill organ- 
ized, however, and, wanting concert, were 
arly put down by the well-trained regu- 
lar troops. But the old era was never 
fully restored. One prince after an- 
other issued a constitution; parliaments 
were summoned ; and the people were 
admitted to a small share in the man- 
agement of their And 
then this new system, born of fear and 


own affairs. 
viewed with distrust, was put into oper- 
ation. 

It is important to recall this history, 
because William of Prussia lived through 
it, made part of it, and was educated by 
it. When it was finished, it left men 
divided as before into two groups, but 
with a completed experience to justify 


their respective places. One class said 


that the revolutionary uprisings were 
the natural outcome of Metternich’s poli- 
ey, and that the lesson of events pointed 
to a further and franker development of 
the constitutional system, with larger 
concessions to the rights of the people 
and greater modifications of the royal 


prerogative. But the other set drew 
from the events preeisely the opposite 
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conclusion. They borrowed a phrase 
from Strafford, and insisted that the one 
defect of the old policy was its inade- 
quate enforcement; that thoroughness 
and determination would have awed dis- 
content; that the rebellious outbreaks 
should have been put down with merci- 
less severity ; and that altar and throne 
should be fortified with irresistible bayo- 
nets. To this class it was well under- 


stood that the Prince of Prussia be- 


longed. He probably had little sympa- 
thy with the Metternichean system of 
decrees, proclamations, and congresses, 
for he abhorred phrases, and was a man 
He had more faith in soldiers 
But he believed 


old Frederician 


of deeds. 
than in diplomatists. 
in the rules of gov- 
ernment, with the principle of divine 
right added ; and he found little respect 
for these in the manner in which his 
brother, the king, had met the crisis 
of 1848. Undoubtedly, the conduct of 
Frederic William IV. was open to cen- 
sure, and to censure from every side. 
It satisfied neither those who were for 
sterner measures, nor those who were 
It was timid, 
weak, fitful, and vacillating ; 
ered the prestige of the crown without 
meeting the wishes of the people; it 
made 


for larger concessions. 


it low- 


radical, and 
tionists more reactionary ; and, as not 
the least of its evils, it confirmed the 
heir presumptive to the throne in his ex- 
For 
William the most satisfactory moment 


‘adicals more reac- 


treme theories of the prerogative. 


in the protracted Berlin crisis was, doubt- 
less, when old Marshal Wrangel led his 
corps of soldiers into the city, and 
turned the national assembly out - of- 
doors at the point of the bayonet. 

A mind originally autocratic was thus 
intensified by the stern, narrow life of a 
Prussian soldier, by the democratic vol- 
»ano rumbling for so many years be- 
neath the crust of German society, by the 
unctuous beatitude of the Holy Alliance, 
by the angry outbreaks of 1848, and by 
the spectacle of his royal brother’s piti- 
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As he waited for the 
day when he should ascend the throne, 
he seemed the finest living representa- 
tive of the old theories of absolute gov- 
ernment. 


able weakness. 


A strong man himself, he 
liked strength in all who held places of 
command ; and kings, as holders of the 
most exalted places of command, ought 
especially to be worthy of their office. 
But he would not admitted that 
fitness itself was a title to royalty, whe- 
ther the fit man seized the throne as a 
usurper, or was called to it by a people. 
Such a view might suit a pagan, or a 
rationalist, or a Cesar, but not the de- 
scendant of so many generations of Ho- 
henzollerns. 


have 


The power to rule might 
come from men, but the authority could 
only come from above. Among all mod- 
ern princes, he probably held in the 
purest form, more literally and absolute- 
ly, and with the simplest sincerity, the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
This in the nineteenth century, and in a 
man with so many strong qualities of 
mind, — the influence of priests and con- 
fessors, of a mystical nature, or of a mor- 
bid religious spirit being out of the ques- 
tion, — is a bewildering paradox. If the 
matter were taken seriously, doubtless 
much edifying speculation might be pro- 
duced. But this would only lead, though 
from the opposite direction, into the 
Emperor’s own error, and pass by un- 
perceived a principal explanation of the 
paradox. Negatively, at least, his quaint 
and solemn adherence to a grotesque su- 
perstition was largely due to his deficient 
sense of humor. This appears in many 
ways. Itruns through his whole conduct 
of life, and often gives a tinge of the 
comical to the most excellent virtues and 
dispositions ; but it is specially conspicu- 
ous in the intense gravity with which he 
applied himself to affairs, or the frequent 
disproportion between the gravity and 
the subject. Not even Mr. Gladstone is 
so averse to trifling, or so unconscious of 
He 


used to go out to his hunting-seats, and 


the humor of excessive earnestness. 
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shoot hares, pheasants, and other game 
by the hundreds as the beaters drove 
them by, and then have the record of 
his execution carefully made out, without 
the slightest apparent suspicion that it 
was all rather childish and silly. No 
sense of the humorous side of his military 
devotion ever seems to have crossed his 
mind. The profession of arms is of 
course a useful one, and, like all others, 
should be pursued faithfully and earnest- 
ly. Great armies may be necessary to 
the safety of a state. But with William 
the army was an end in itself; and he 
was accustomed to parade his fine regi- 
ments before visiting sovereigns with 
as much solemn pride as if he were a 
Michael Angelo showing The Last Judg- 
ment in the Sistine Chapel, or some bene- 
factor of the race explaining a new de- 
vice for alleviating human misery ; as if 
it were a noble achievement, indepen- 
dently of other objects, to construct big, 
showy marching machines out of masses 
of men torn as it were from the ranks 
of honest industry to make a German 
holiday. Other princes held reviews, 
it is true, but hardly without sometimes 
reflecting that there was one side of it 
all just a little incongruous and absurd. 
Everybody remembers the pious bulle- 
tins which the Emperor used to send 
home to the Empress during the French 
war, —the fervor with which he 
to thank God after 
slaughter. 


used 
ach new day of 
The French saw the humor 
at once, in spite of its cruel meaning for 
them, and parodied the bulletins. One 
of these parodies, in verse, and supposed 
to be addressed by the Emperor to 
Augusta, may be translated roughly by 
this couplet : — 


‘Ten thousand Frenchmen more laid low: 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow! ” 


Bismarck would have laughed heartily 


over this. But it may be doubted if 
William, had it been shown to him, 
would have seen the point of the fun, 


or felt the edge of the satire; indeed, a 
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man who could appreciate the parody 
would hardly have sent the original dis- 
patches. 

These illustrations will perhaps suf- 
fice to explain one feature or one defect 
of the Emperor’s mind which made it 
possible for him to accept the doctrine 
of divine right. The folly of an error 
is fatal to its suecess with persons who 
have a sense of the ridiculous. But 
William grew up with a belief in divine 
right, and without the sense of humor 
which in maturer years might have 
shown him the absurdity of the doe- 
trine; so that, for all the world knows, 
he died in the firm conviction that Prov- 
idence ordained the Hohenzollerns to 
rule, and all other Prussians to obey. 
This theory of the origin of royal au- 
thority naturally suggested a sympa- 
thetic theory of its extent. What God 
granted only God could limit; and as 
it could not be discovered that any lim- 
itations had been made by divine power, 
it followed that it must be illimitable. 
This is of course the old Stuart theory 
of the prerogative. It is strange enough 
to find the preposterous metaphysics 
of the most pedantic of English kings 
gravely adopted more than two centuries 
afterwards by a busy, active, practical 
man of affairs, but there is plenty of 
evidence in William’s own words that 
this is not an exaggerated statement of 
his views. And these views had, unfor- 
tunately, a direct bearing on the actual 
course of Prussian politics. In Prussia 
there had been since the year 1850 a 
written constitution. That constitution 
limited the powers of the crown, if only 
by definition ; and in a legal sense the 
royal authority was derived from, or at 
least founded on, the irrevocable instru- 
ment which described it. In this sense 
the charter was in plain conflict with the 
doctrine of divine right, and presented 
a serious difficulty to William on his ac- 
cession. It is to his credit for courage 
and honesty that he met it boldly, with- 


out sophistry or evasion. It was possi- 
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ble for him to explain that while he did 
not admit ,any right on the part of the 
nation to limit the prerogative, he rec- 
ognized the right of his brother while 
king freely to introduce limitations, and 
his own duty, as his brother’s heir, to 
accept with the inheritance its burdens 
and conditions. It is possible to find in 
his public utterances some traces of such 
a mental compromise. But these are 
not conclusive, and the evidence of his 
conduct is strongly in favor of the the- 
ory that he looked on the charter as lit- 
tle more than a set of practical rules, 
which ought to be observed in normal 
circumstanées, and might be disregarded 
in serious crises. From this first propo- 
sition it was an easy step to the further 
one, that a serious crisis was present 
whenever the constitution interfered with 
a scheme which he considered essential 
to the state. This too might have been 
drawn from the creed of the Stuarts, 
and William applied it with a rather fine 
logical discrimination. There was, for 
example, a marked difference between 
his policy during the period of his re- 
gency and his policy after his accession 
While he acted as substitute 
for and in the name of his incapaci- 
tated brother, he was faithful to both 
the letter and the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, introduced a liberal ministry, and 
rejoiced the hearts of the people. He 
reasoned, apparently, that as Frederic 
William IV. had voluntarily invited the 
nation to share the power of govern- 


as king. 


ment, it was his own duty, while repre- 
senting his brother, to give the most com- 
plete expression to generosity. But when 
he became king his conduct changed. 
At his announced. the 
principle of divine right in terms which 
warned the people of impending dan- 
Then followed Bismarck, and 
four years of open, deliberate violation 
of the charter. The charter stood in 
the king’s way, and he brushed it aside. 
If during the later years of his life he 
lived at peace with his parliaments, 


coronation he 


gers. 
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and kept within the constitution, it is a 
sufficient explanation to say that his 
parliaments no longer opposed his plans ; 
and that as he had been supported and 
encouraged by Bismarck during the con- 
flict period, so now, after the victory 
was won, he accepted the advice of the 
same great minister, who knew better 
than himself the temper of the age, and 
the point at which illegality became un- 
wise even in Prussia. But his princi- 
ples he refused to abandon. He sternly 
insisted, on every occasion, that the min- 
isters of the crown were the choice of 
the crown, and could not be turned out 
of office by adverse votes of the Diet. 
He refused to go to the hall of the dep- 
uties, either in person or by proxy, to 
the The Diet 
come to the pro- 
gramme of his government; and in the 
great hall of the old castle the speech 
from the throne was always read. 


open annual sessions. 


must him to hear 


In regard to the measures of recent 
years, it is, of course, impossible to say 
how much was the Emperor’s and how 
the His majesty 
certainly relaxed none of his belief, as 


much chancellor’s. 
he grew old, that he was truly the fons 
et origo of everything good in Prussian 
or German policy ; and the more he be- 
came incapacitated by years and infir- 
mity for directing affairs, the more care- 
ful his ministers and attendants were 
to magnify his part. In the course of 
twenty-five years many disagreements 
must have arisen between Bismarck and 
himself. and 
how they were all composed, cannot even 
be conjectured ; but two lines of policy 
which the chancellor succeeded in adopt- 


How many there were, 


ing are known to have caused grave 
misgivings to the Emperor. In foreign 
politics, the gradual alienation from Rus- 
sia was not at all agreeable to William’s 
views. He was strongly attached, by 
training and inclination, to the Russian 
alliance, which he regarded as the chief 
support of Prussia’s interests in Euro- 
pean diplomacy; and the example of 
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Austria’s magnificent ingratitude was one 
which he felt it peculiarly important 
not to follow. Ties of blood connecting 
him with the Romanofs, and a certain 
sentiment not wanting to his nature, 
strengthened this conviction. But Bis- 
marck knew Russia better than he, and 
knew how far Germany could afford to 
link her policy with that of the Tsars on 
the Neva. The rupture began, too, at the 
Congress of Berlin, while William lay 
prostrate from Nobiling’s shots. When 
he recovered, the new path had been 
taken, and for better or worse it had to 
be followed. The chancellor’s war upon 
the Church of Rome, and indirectly upon 
ecclesiastical pretensions of every kind, 
aroused even stronger apprehensions. 
The party of the throne in Prussia 
was also the party of the altar. The 
Emperor had a deeply religious nature, 
which often found expression, indeed, 
as in the war bulletins, in rather too 
complacent assumptions of divine favor, 
but still was warm and genuine; and 
his reluctance to interfere with the cler- 
ical prerogatives was artfully encour- 
aged by many within and without the 
Church, to whom he lent a sympathetic 
ear. But notwithstanding his doubts, he 
behaved with great loyalty when once 
the policy of repression was adopted. 
The public knew that the Falk laws were 
not after his heart, that the palace had 
much sympathy with the clergy, and this 
was all. No official discord appeared. 
The department in which William 
made his own individuality most strongly 
felt was of course that of military affairs. 
Here he rendered undoubted 
His character and tastes evidently in- 
clined him to this line of work ; and _ his 
practical experience, aided by prolonged 
and ardent study, gave him an almost 
unrivaled knowledge of the details and 
principles of army organization. He 
had, indeed, an admirable lieutenant in 
the minister of war, Count von Roon, a 
man whose share in the great events of 
the time is now perhaps not sufficiently 


service. 
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appreciated. But Roon certainly owed 
more to William than did either Bis- 
marck or Moltke. In fact, the Emperor 
himself would have made an excellent 
war minister, if he had been a subject 
instead of a sovereign, and it is as an 
a commander 
that his name deserves a great place in 


organizer rather than as 


the annals of the Prussian army. Among 
his predecessors, he recalls not Frederic 
the Great, but Frederic William I. If 
Bismarck worked up the diplomacy of 
Prussia, and Moltke planned its cam- 
paigns, the king himself, aided faithfully 
by Roon, re-formed the army, and made 
it the tremendous machine which it is. 
This is an undoubted title to fame. 
To have been, besides, the discoverer of 
Bismarck and Moltke ; to have led the 
armies of Prussia in two great and suc- 
cessful wars; to have overthrown an em- 
pire in France and founded one in Ger- 
many ; to have set all his subjects an 
example of courage, conscientiousness, 
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and industry, as those qualities are rarely 
exemplified in kings; to have reigned for 
a whole generation after the age at which 
most men retire from active life, over the 
mightiest military empire that the world 
has ever seen ; and perhaps most remark- 
able of all, to have been escorted ten- 
derly and mournfuily to his grave by a 
nation which once regarded him as the 
very incarnation of evil,— to be, and 
achieve, and experience all of this is the 
assurance of a permanent place among 
the great men of earth. “I have no 
time to be tired,” he said, even on his 
dying couch, and the words should be 
engraved on his monument as the inter- 
pretation of his life. This life of inde- 
fatigable and unconquerable industry, an 
industry often misdirected, often unne- 
cessary, often unfortunate, yet always 
conscientious and sincere, is one which 
the present generation and the genera- 
tions to come will study with great and 
ever-increasing admiration. 


Herbert Tuttle. 





A DISCORD IN 


OneE whole year I entertained and 
cherished a tramp. It is hard to believe 
that a bird can deserve that unpleasant 
name, yet, after twelve months’ study, 
I am obliged to confess that a certain or- 
chard oriole was fully entitled to it, and 
there did not appear in his character a re- 
deeming quality. I wished to study the 
habits of this oriole, and puta pair into a 
big cage, hoping they would live happily, 
as did other couples in the room at the 
same time. The pretty little yellow and 
olive dame was amiable enough, — she 
could live in peace with any bird in the 
room ; but her comrade rebelled against 
the decrees of man. He was an auto- 
crat; he intended to have his house to 
himself, and, more, he purposed to ap- 
propriate any other residence he chose 


FEATHERS. 


to select, whoever might claim it. Hos- 
tilities began the moment the door was 
shut upon them : he drove her away from 
the food-cup, he fought her over the 
bathing-dish, he answered her sweet call 
with a harsh “chack” or an insulting 
“huff,” he twitched her feathers if she 
came near him, and gave her a peck if 
she seemed to be having too easy a time. 
Withal, such was his villainous temper 
that he desired a victim to abuse, and 
never let her get out of his sight for two 
minutes, lest she should enjoy something 
he could deprive her of. She was of a 
happy temperament; she contented her- 
self with what was given her. If she 
could not have pear, she cheerfully ate 
bread and milk, while if my lord could 
not have pear he would starve. She 
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had large dark eyes, and wore soft, deli- 
cate colors, with legs and feet the tint 
of light blue kid; but her liege lord was 
in the immature plumage of the second 
year, with black mask covering his small 
eyes. Hardly were the two orioles let 
out into the room when they began to 
investigate the wonders about them: one 
flew to the fringe of a window-shade, 
and hung head down while trying with 
sharp beak to pry open the cords; the 
other devoted itself to unraveling the 
mysteries of books and boxes, very soon 
learning to open both with the same pry- 
ing instrument; this one pushed up the 
plaits of a shirt in the basket, while that 
one labored to enlarge button-holes. The 
slats of the blinds were appropriated as 
ladders to run up and down, and every 
few moments one disappeared in some 
hole, never hesitating to creep through 
the smallest opening. Madam went up 
out of sight among the springs of a 
stuffed chair, while her mate set himself 
the task of pulling out, with perfect suc- 
cess, the stitches of embroidery on a 
toilet cushion. 
amusement, he 


Having exhausted this 
looked about for 
worlds to conquer, and soon found sun- 


new 


dry holes in the wall-paper, where I sup- 
pose nails had been driven, though they 
were so hidden by the confused pattern 
that I could not see them. Before the 
walls he hovered slowly, and the discoy- 
ery of an opening was the signal for 
work. One inserted under the 
broken edge of the paper was perch 
enough, and the first intimation of the 
mischief was the falling of bits of plas- 
ter and fluttering fragments of paper. 
Of thus amusing himself he could never 
be cured, and many unsightly places re- 
main to tell the tale. While the head 
of the family disfigured the wall, his lit- 
tle spouse found occupation in working 


claw 


at a paper covering the cage of a gen- 
tle bird who specially disliked intrusive 
neighbors. First she pulled out the pin 
that held it in place, took it under a toe, 
and tried to wrench the head off; fail- 
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ing in this, she passed it through her 
beak back and forth as she did a worm, 
evidently to reduce it to a softer condi- 
tion. Finding the pin intractable, she 
dropped it, and turned her attention to 
the paper ; tearing off bits, peeping under 
it, and constantly worrying the peace- 
loving owner, until a roof of enameled 
cloth, securely fastened by sewing, was 
provided for him. 

The only one in the room whom the 
unlovely bird found it impossible to an- 
noy was the oriole he saw in the looking- 
glass, and he never 
reduce even him to 


gave up trying to 
a proper state of 
meekness. Whenever he caught sight of 
his reflection he was furious: he strode 
across the lower support, bowing and 
posturing ; then flew up against the glass, 
touching it with breast and claws, and 
beating his wings against it. Failing, of 
course, to seize the enemy, he peered 
eagerly behind the mirror, then returned 
with fresh rage to the charge in front. 
After a while I placed the glass at such 
an angle that he could not see himself 
from below. Instantly he alighted on a 
basket that hung conveniently near, ran 
to the end where he could stretch around 
and see his face, then to the other end 
from which he could look behind, utter- 
ing at the same time aloud cry. This 
also he kept up till I removed the bas- 
ket. A day or two later, the discovery 
of a hand-glass standing on a table gave 
opportunity for a repetition of the per- 
formance. He attitudinized, drooped his 
wings, beat against it, hopped quite over 
it, touched the glass many times with 
his beak, and at last circled round and 
round, going into a rage whenever he 
reached the front, and springing sudden- 
ly around, as if to seize the elusive ene- 
my behind. It was a strange exhibition 
of passion, very droll if it had not been 
painful to see. After that the glasses 
were covered. 

Repose of manner was unknown to the 
orchard oriole; he could never wait a 
moment for anything. If he wanted to 
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bathe, he plumped into the dish, whether 
it were empty or not; thus he often sur- 
prised a more dignified bird by bouncing 
in beside him and splashing as though 
no one else were in sight. In fact, the 
bath was a constant subject of dispute ; 
he was very fond of it, and the sound 
of dashing water was always irresistibly 
tempting to him. If he were shut into 
his cage with no other amusement, he 
indulged in gymnastics on the roof, run- 
ning about, head down, on the wires, as 
readily as a fly on the ceiling, and often 
hanging by one claw, swinging back and 
forth, as if to enjoy the upside-down 
view of the world. If he stood still two 
minutes on a perch he was usually asleep; 
and both of these birds indulged in day- 
time naps, in which they buried their 
heads in their feathers, exactly as they 
did at night. 

The lord and master of this household 
was extremely fastidious in his fare. 
Mocking-bird food he despised, bread 
and milk he left to his cage mate, apples 
were too hard to please him; nothing 
appealed to his taste except the tender- 
est of Bartlett pears, and of these he 
condescended to eat one aday. After 
a while, in his trampish fashion of prowl- 
ing about in other birds’ houses, he dis- 
covered that mocking-bird food was not 
so bad; and although he scorned it at 
home, he soon spent half his time in 
going from cage to cage, pulling over 
the food-supply, and selecting dainty bits 
for his own delectation. Naturally, he 
had many encounters with insulted pro- 
prietors, and some narrow escapes from 
a pecking; but he accepted these little 
episodes in the spirit of the tramp, reg- 
ularly poached upon his neighbors, and 
nothing would keep him out of others’ 
cages, or convince him that his own 
dish was as well supplied as any. The 
truth is, he seemed to be devoured by a 
fear that some one was better provisioned 
than he; and this feeling went so far 
that in the cage of a seed-eater he ate 
seeds, though since he did not take off 
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the shells he was obliged to throw them 
up in a ball somewhat later. Like.many 
other birds, the orioles were fond of 
huckleberries, which they ate daintily, 
driving their sharp beaks into a berry, 
and holding it under one toe while they 
neatly extracted the pulp, thrusting far 
out their long white tongues in the op- 
eration. 

Meal-worms — the choice morsels of 
the bird-room — came near driving the 
oriole wild. It was natural for him to 
take one under his toe, and pull off 
small bits till all was eaten, but his greed 
made this way very distasteful. How 
could he be satisfied with a slow man- 
ner, while thrushes and bluebirds took 
one at a gulp, and were ready for more ? 
He could not; he put himself in train- 
ing, and in a few days could bolt a worm 
as quickly as anybody. Now it became 
the object of his life to secure them all 
for himself. He was so quick in move- 
ment that he had no difficulty in swooping 
down upon every one that was put out, 
before more leisurely birds had stirred a 
feather. When he was absolutely inca- 
pable of swallowing another, he contin- 
ued to seize them, kill them by a bite, 
and drop them on the floor. Nobody 
cared for dead worms, and thus the self- 
ish fellow managed, as long as he was 
allowed, to deprive every bird in the 
room of his share. The remedy was 
simple: his door was closed till the other 
birds had eaten, and he pranced back 
and forth before it, actually squealing 
with rage, while they disposed of the 
dainties in their own natural way. 

The dearest delight of this bird, how- 
ever, was one which no other in the 
room shared, — catching flies. Observ- 
ing that he tried to get one on the out- 
side of the window-frame, I thought I 
would indulge him; so the next morn- 
ing, before the cages were opened, I 
raised the windows. As I anticipated, 
two or three flies came in. The oriole 
saw them in an instant, and was frantic 


to get out. When his door was un- 
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closed he at once gave chase, and never 
rested till every fly was caught and 
eaten. He hunted them up and down 
the windows with great eagerness, but 
never followed them back into the room, 
though of course, as they could not keep 
away from the light themselves, they all 
fell victims sooner or later. After that 
allowed to come in 
every morning, and no sportsman, of 


several flies were 


whatever size, was ever keener after his 
prey, whether fish, fox, or tiger from 
the jungle. 

The little dame liked flies, too, and if 
one came near her did not hesitate to 
appropriate it, although it brought her 
mate upon her “ like a wolf on the fold.” 
The two had once a funny time with a 
very large fly which fell into the hands 
madam. The victim 
did not submit with meekness ; in fact, 
he protested in a loud voice. This at 
once attracted the attention of the mas- 
ter, who flung himself furiously at his 
usually amiable spouse, to snatch it from 
her. She did not give it up, but flew 
away, he following closely, and the fly 
buzzing madly all the while. Round and 
round the room they went for some time, 


—or beak — of 


till he was tired and gave up, when she 
alighted and tried to dispose of her 
prize, which was, after all, rather em- 
barrassing to her. The insect was large, 
and she seemed afraid to put it under 
one toe, as usual, lest she should be at- 
tacked and have to fly suddenly, and so 
lose it. When she did make the attempt 
at last, her movements or his strength 
caused a slip somewhere, and away he 
went, buzzing louder than ever in tri- 
umph. This sound again roused the 
hunter’s instinct, and both orioles flew 
wildly after that noisy creature, which 
took one turn around the room, then 
alighted on the top of the lower sash of 
a window, and passed quickly down the 
hole made for the window-cord ; where, 
by the way, I can tell careful house- 
keepers, who vainly try to bar out these 
gentry with wire gauze, many a fly comes 
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The orioles in 
chase of this slippery fellow, seeing him 


in as well as goes out. 


outside, came bang against the glass, and 
then dropped to a perch, looking rather 
foolish. 

Very soon after these birds were at 
home in the room, the female began to 
sing a low and sweet song, of considera- 
ble variety. The male confined his ut- 
terances to scolding and “ huffing,” and 
he tried to silence her with a peck, or 
by making ostentatious preparations for 
a nap, in which curious way many birds 

3ut she did not often 
She preferred a perch 


show contempt. 


sing at home. 
the other side of the room, where she 
sat down, her breast feathers covering 
her toes, threw her head up and turned 
it from side to side (perhaps looking 
for the enemy always ready to pounce 
upon her), as she poured out the pleas- 
ing melody. Not a note of song came 
out of his throat till weeks afterwards, 
when her presence no longer disturbed 
him, and spring came to stir even his 
hard heart. 

Matters culminated, in this ill-assort- 
ed union, with a tragedy. He began 
a bully and a scold, and so far from 
being mollified by her gentleness, his 
bad temper increased by indulgence, un- 
til he absolutely prevented her from eat- 
ing, bathing, or entering the cage when 
he was about. At this point providence 
— in the shape of the mistress — inter- 
fered, bought a new cage as big as the 
old one, and, in the summary way in 
which we of the human family dispose 
of the lives and happiness of those we 
call the lower animals, declared a di- 
vorce. This was agreeable to the fe- 
male, at least. She entered her solitary 
cage with joy, and ate to her satisfaction, 
but not so well pleased was the tyrant ; 
he wanted an object on which to vent 
his ill-humor, and it grieved his selfish 
soul to see her happy, out of his reach, 
with table spread as bountifully as his 
own. He usurped the new cage; she 
retired contentedly to the old. Still he 
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was not suited, for the old one was near- 
er the window; so he tried to occupy 
both, and drive her away altogether. 
So outrageous did he become that final- 
ly he had to be shut into one cage be- 
fore she could enter the other. It was 
curious, on these occasions, to see the care 
with which she examined the door of his 
cage, to be sure that he really could not 
get out, and the satisfied air with which 
she finally went home; even then she ate 
at the point of the bayonet, as it were, 
he raging from side to side of his cage, 
as near to her as he could get, and scoid- 
ing furiously. This could 
forever, and the most watchful care was 
not able always to protect her, with- 
out making prisoner of one. It was the 
middle of winter, and she could not be 
set free, but if I had suspected how far 


not go on 


his tyranny would go, I should have re- 
moved one of them to another room. 
To my deep sorrow, I found her dead 
one morning, and her body so thin I was 
sure she had been worried to death. 
Naturally, I did not love the brutal 
bird who had teased another out of her 
life, but I certainly looked for an im- 
provement in his temper now that he 
had no one to vex his sight. I looked 
He was more savage, more of 
a tramp and poacher, more of a scold, 
than ever. 


in vain. 


He even went so far as to 
huff at the sparrows outside the window. 
He never entered into the feelings of his 
neighbors in any way ; when every other 
bird in the room was excited, alarmed, 
or disturbed, he alone remained perfect- 
ly unconcerned, exactly as if he did not 
see them. 

During the latter part of this winter, 
I was interested to see a curious provi- 
sion of nature for an emergency. The 
oriole had a serious affection of one hind 
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toe, which swelled, turned white, and 
was evidently so painful to use that he 
alighted on the other foot, holding this 
one up. After a few days I noticed 
him using his foot again; there was a 
hind toe all well, and the disabled one 
above the new one, quite out of harm’s 
way. It looked as if it were going to 
fall off, and I did not know but the 
universal Mother had provided a new 
toe; but on close examination I found 
that one of the three front toes had 
turned back to take the place of the 
useless member. Thus relieved, it be- 
came well, the front toe returned to its 
proper place, and the bird was all right 
again. 

Now spring came on, and the oriole be- 
gan to sing, strange, half-choking sounds 
at first, interspersed with his harshest 
notes, as if he were forced to sing by the 
season, but was resolved that no one 
should enjoy it as music, and so spoiled 
it by these interpolations. I found after- 
wards, however, on studying his wild rel- 


atives, that this is their customary way 


of singing. Now, too, queer little spots 
began to appear in his plumage, dots of 
bright reddish-chestnut, first on one side 
of the breast, then about the tail coverts, 
till after 2 month he looked like patch- 
work of the “crazy” sort. All this 
time his song was gaining in strength 
and volume, till by the first of May he 
could outsing any bird in the room. 

To outdo in some way was his de- 
light, and he regularly discomfited the 
singers, and silenced the gentle ripple of 
thrush music in the house by his loud 
carol. Later, the weather became set- 
tled, the well and perfect birds were 
given their liberty, and he had the bird- 
room to himself, the only utterly unlove- 
ly bird I ever knew. 

Olive Thorne Miller. 
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An interesting article might be writ- 
ten upon the influence of the novel upon 
modern autobiography. The novel has, 
indeed, affected literature in many ways, 
and been felt in both history and poetry ; 
but the taste which it has bred in the 
incidents and characters of ordinary life 
has given a great extension to the scope 
of a man’s account of his own career. 
It would hardly have occurred to our 
elder authors to delineate their parents 
in the way that Carlyle drew his father 
and mother, or to introduce into their 
reminiscences finished portraits of any 
persons who had not won some distine- 
tion. Gibbon’s autobiography is a capi- 
tal instance of a life told without the 
setting which has now become usual; it 
has no such background. 
which 


In the papers 
written about his 
early years, and which are collected in 


Ruskin has 
these volumes,! there is no like reserve. 
He includes in them his family and all 
the 
and business partners, the 
firm and the servants of 


his relatives, home acquaintances 
clerks of the 
the house, his 
companions and valets; the work, in 
other words, is conceived in the new 
spirit of autobiography, and though he 
is the hero, there are a host of minor 
characters and a crowd of trivial inci- 
dents which in other days would not 


It 


appeals often, like the novel, to our in- 


have been thought worthy of record. 


terest in general life as much as to our 
curiosity about Ruskin in his distinct 
personality. 

In these pages, too, Ruskin is an un- 
grown youth; his account hardly touches 
on his active career, and nowhere reaches 
his maturity. The formative years of 
life are, in a sense, very important, but 
they are at best only the preface ; what 
the man at last became and accomplished 

1 Preterita. Outlines of Scenes and 
Thoughts perhaps worthy of Memory in my 


Early Years. 
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is the real matter that is worth knowing, 
unless one is specially concerned with 
education; the question how he was 
And for this 
reason we must acknowledge some dis- 
appointment in the narrative, which is 
much taken up with childish and futile 
things, and does not, to our thinking, 


developed is subsidiary. 


show the sources of Ruskin’s genius, but 
the conditions under which he grew ; and 
these were such as to account more for 
his defects than his excellences. A great 
part of what is told is indeed entirely 
irrelevant, and would have been as in- 
One 
or two leading topics, however, may be 


teresting in any other man’s life. 


chosen, which have most bearing on his 
qualities, and either illustrate his tem- 
perament, or seem to have been deter- 
mining factors in his character ; and the 
principal of these is his religious train- 
ing. Ruskin himself lays great stress 
on the fact that his mother made him 
early acquainted with the Bible; she 
read it with him for years, and went 
through it in course several times, be- 
sides obliging him to commit chapters of 
it, and the Scotch versions of the psalms 
in addition. He was, as one would say, 
piously trained; the exercise was stren- 
uous while it lasted, and it ended only 
He thinks it 
confirmed a taste for the 
noble element in style, and that it was 
also morally of great effect. 


with his fourteenth year. 
formed and 
He was 
an only child, and a solitary one; this, 
no doubt, had an influence in lending 
solemnity to his religious associations, 
and his beliefs were not early disturbed. 
When he went to Oxford, the steady 
Bible-reading had ended, and in its 
place, he says, ‘ was substituted my own 
private reading of a chapter morning 
and evening, and of course saying the 
Past Life. By Joun Ruskin, LL. D. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
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Lord’s Prayer after it, and asking for 
everything that was nice for myself and 
my family ; after which I waked or 
slept, without much thought of anything 
but my earthly affairs, whether by night 
or day. It had never entered into my 
head to doubt a word of the Bible, 
though I saw well enough already that 
its words were to be understood other- 
wise than I had been taught; but the 
more I believed it, the less it did me 
any good. It was all very well for 
Abraham to do what angels bid him, — 
so would I, if any angels bid me; but 
none had ever appeared to me that I 
knew of, not even Adele, who could n’t 
be an angel because she was a Roman 
Catholic. . . . On the whole, it seemed 
to me all that was required of me was to 
say my prayers, go to church, learn my 
lessons, obey my parents, and enjoy my 
dinner.” His religious training had ac- 
complished no more than to put him in 
possession of the Protestant tradition. 
It was some years after, when he was 
twenty-six, that he was first “‘ put to any 
serious trial of prayer.” He had been 
ill, and was now going home from Italy. 
“ Between the Campo Santo and Santa 
Maria Novella I had been brought into 
some knowledge of the relations that 
might truly exist between God an his 
creatures ; and thinking what my father 
and mother would feel if I did not get 
home to them through those poplar 
avenues, I fell gradually into the tem- 
per, and more or less tacit offering of 
very real prayer, which lasted patiently 
through two long days and what I knew 
On the 
third day, as I was about coming in 


of the nights on the road home. 


sight of Paris, what people who are in 
the habit of praying know as the con- 
sciousness of answer came to me, and 
a certainty that the illness, which had 
all this while increased, if anything, 
would be taken away.” Two days after, 
he found himself “ in the inn at Beauvais, 
entirely well, with a thrill of conscious 
happiness altogether new.” This is the 
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solitary instance of personal religious 
feeling in the volume, and if we under- 
stand Ruskin’s comment upon the inci- 

To 


what extent his religious training forti- 


dent, it was one never repeated. 


fied his moral fervor, besides enabling 
him to enter into the medizval feeling 
in sacred art, is another matter ; but the 
tone of the passages cited show that he 
holds mentally an attitude of superiority 
toward common Christian belief and de- 
votions. 

A second main characteristic of his 
education was his separation from healthy 
association with those of his own age, the 
care with which he was kept from youth- 


ful exercises, and, in general, the making 


He was not at all 
indulged ; most playthings were denied 
him; he was taught to be proper, his 
faults were followed by the usual penal- 


a home-boy of him. 


ties, and he seems to have been reduced 
to an extremely angelic docility, so that 
he sat for years in a quiet manner in his 
own niche in the drawing-room, listen- 
ing every evening to his father reading 
romance and poetry to his mother, and 
no more thinking of doing anything dis- 
agreeable than a star of falling from 
heaven. But, more than this, the par- 
ents had plans for him as a child of 
promise, for which the sherry trade 
would not offer sufficient scope. Their 
of his genius was formed 
early and grew with portentous rapidity, 
and his father’s ideal for his future was 
“that I should enter college into the 
best society; take all the prizes every 
year, and a double first to finish with ; 
marry Lady Clara Vere de Vere; write 
poetry as good as Byron’s, only pious ; 
preach sermons as good as Bossuet’s, 
only Protestant; be made at forty Bish- 
op of Winchester, and at fifty Primate 
of England.” The ideal was not so 
defined as this until he was ready for 
Oxford, but the vision of the future 
bishop seems to have loomed up while 
the child was of very tender years, and 
it was reluctantly let go after the Mod- 


conviction 
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ern Painters time. 


Mr. Ruskin’s 


There is one rem- 
iniscence of the disappointment here, 
on occasion of a conversation between 
his father and an artist, who were la- 
menting “what an amiable clergyman 
was lost in me. ‘ Yes,’ said my father, 
with tears in his eyes (true and tender 
tears as ever father shed), ‘he would 
have been a bishop.’” Between this 
idea that the child was to be a great 
foolish isolation of him 
from natural playmates, a remarkable 
conceit was developed, which Ruskin is 
only too frank in acknowledging; he 
heaps terms of ridicule upon his childish 
self, and the reader is not disposed to 
say him nay, but rather to find it a great 
misfortune of his life that his vanity was 
coddied in a safe seclusion from the dis- 
But it is 
curious, side by side with these comic 
anathemas on his boyish “ High-Mighti- 
ness,” to come upon the mature judg- 
ments he has formed of 


man and the 


illusions of a public school. 


himself, and 
does not hesitate to proclaim ; he never 


1 
learned the lesson of modesty, nor did 
perception of his childish faults enlighten 
him in respect to weaknesses of his man- 
hood. 


We find him, for example, quot- 
ing Mazzini as having said of him, “in 
conversation authentically reported a 
year or two before his death, that I had 
‘the most analytic mind in Europe ;’ an 
opinion in which,” he adds, “so far as 
I am acquainted with Europe, I am my- 
Else- 


where he deplores the loss in him of “a 


self entirely disposed to concur.” 


fine landscape or figure-outline engray- 
er,” but this loss he mourns less than 
“the incalculable one to geology ; ” for, 
he says, if, in Wales, his father and 
mother “had given me but a shaggy 
scrap of a Welsh pony, and left me in 
charge of a good Welsh guide and of 
his wife, if I needed any coddling, they 
of me then 
and there, and afterwards the comfort 
of their own hearts, and probably the 
first geologist of my time in Europe.” 
It was lucky that they did not try to 


would have made a man 


Early Years. [ May, 


make him an ichthyologist, at any rate. 
When he got the Poissons Fossiles, he 
saw that “ Agassiz was a mere block- 
head to have paid for all that good 
drawing of the nasty, ugly things, and 
that it didn’t matter a stale herring to 
any mortal whether they had any names 
or not, . . . and that the book ought to 
have been called after the lithographer, 
his fishes, only with their scales counted 
and called bad names by subservient 
Monsieur Agassiz.” This is a mere ex- 
plosion of bad temper, but it helps us to 
guess what sort of “ 
Europe ” 


a first geologist of 
been, and to 
reckon how he would have fared pitted 
against Lyell. It may be doubted, too, 
whether he would have kept very long 
to the management of that wished-for 
Welsh pony: the parents did try to 
have him tanght riding, both by a 


he would have 


groom 
and at a riding-school, but he had too 
much facility in slipping off, and was 
evidently entirely disinclined to learn. 
The of childhood no 
doubt threw him back upon himself and 


induced his precocity. 


isolation his 

Mr. Stevenson 
has lately remarked upon one virtue of 
the Scotch Sabbath, in that it made a 
boy who could not employ himself in his 
usual play think out of mere idleness, 
and ,the time being a solemn one his 
thoughts were touched by it. Mr. 
kin’s every-day life was such a Scotch 
Sabbath. 
interests, 


2us- 


It was empty of most young 
affections, and amusements. 
Listening to his father’s readings from 
Scott, and Cervantes, and Byron, the boy 
naturally took.to literature in imitative 
verse and prose, just as he wrote ab- 
that he had heard 
preached ; and he also took to drawing 
in a similarly obvious way. 


stracts of sermons 
Whatever 
literary or artistic talent was possible in 
him was bound to come out under such 
circumstances, and power of expression 
would grow with practice ; and so those 
first signs of promise put forth which 
confirmed his parents’ ambition for him 


as a piously Byronic bishop. This was 
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the compensation for what he lost, but 
what he lost was never to be recovered, 
for all that; and the worst of his loss, 
besides practical faculty and habits of 
manliness, was the exercise of his affec- 
tions. He has cared throughout his life, 
he says, —and this is certainly true of his 


earlier career, —for inanimate things, 


mountains and clouds chiefly ; and one 
reason of this is, that he, to use his own 
words, “had nothing to love” in his 
childhood and youth, and indeed did not 
love anything ; for his affection for his 
parents was not of the intimate kind, 
and he looked on them as a part of the 
beneficent universe, like the sun and the 
moon. This is his own account of the 
matter; and he regrets the circum- 
stance, curiously enough, not because of 
such results as we have indicated, but 
because, when he fell in love with that 
Adele who “could n’t be an angel be- 
cause she was a Roman Catholic,” he 
did not know how to manage himself. 
His confession of this first fit of amo- 
roushess is one of the oddest things in 
the volumes, and indeed all his refer- 
ences to the various maidens who attract- 
ed his roving fancy, or his parents’ more 
Adele 


was a bright Spanish girl, the daughter 


prudent eyes, are astonishing. 


of his father’s partner in sherry, and 
knew a great deal more than her adorer, 
who fell in love with her while she was 
visiting the Ruskins, and found the 
course of his malady rapid and severe. 
He wooed her by displaying his powers 
in Protestant argument and romantic 
narrative, and by his bad French; but 
she was only amused, and the lover, who 
was still young in his teens, was discon- 
solate in the old fashion. It was some 
years before he recovered from the dis- 
ease ; and reminiscences of the time 
seem to be disagreeable enough, for he 
rivals his contempt for his childish con- 
ceit by his ridicule of himself as a love- 
sick youth. There is nothing in the 
story, however, that excites the reader’s 
pity ; in this, as well as the other cases, 
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one has a pleased sense of listening to 
much youthful confession in which there 
is not the least seriousness. The feeling 
was real enough, but it was “ fancy,” as 
we say, and not passion, with all the un- 
reality of sentimentalism in the tradi- 
tional spring. 


Early Years. 


Oxford apparently cured 
him, — change of scene and something 
to think about. 

3ut Ruskin is only a small part of the 
story ; and one is not sorry that this is 
the case, for he was not an interesting 
child, and his boyhood was without the 
qualities that make boyhood attractive. 
The scenes in which he lived, however, 
and the people with whom he dwelt are 
drawn by the hand of the grown man, 
and have more of himself in them than 
has the he then was. The 
banks of the Tay and the humble rela- 
tives at Croydon help his narrative very 
much, not to mention the view of the 
Alps from Schaffhausen, where he thinks 
his destiny was determined for him at 
fourteen, or the days in the Campo San- 
to, or the revelation of the infernal in 


manikin 


life that the voleanic Neapolitan country 
was to him, in his own' belief, at first 
sight. The journeys with his parents 
exhibit their character very pleasantly, 
and they were excellent persons ; their 
devotion to their son was entire, and he 
The 
first acquaintance with Turner, and the 
gradually increasing interest of the fam- 
ily, not only in his work, but in artists 
generally, furnish agreeable passages ; 
the fortunes of the servants and other 
connections of the family, and the 
sketches of the acquaintance of the 
household who used occasionally to visit 
them, are interesting in the way of epi- 
sode, though the manner is somewhat 
Carlylean, too grim, too indifferent, too 
consciously superior. Oxford yields one 
good chapter, and, as was to be antici- 
pated in the case of a youth such as we 
have intimated Ruskin was, it is not 
without humor. 


was at times a trying young man. 


He entered as a gen- 
tleman commoner, that being the safest 
. e 
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mode of entrance for one with his weak 
scholarship, and one attractive to him 
and his parents because he would wear 
a velvet cap and silk sleeves, incredible 
as it seems to us that this should have 
been, as we are assured it was, a “ tell- 
ing consideration,” even to the largest 
importer of sherry and his scriptural 
wife and heir. His aristocratic mates 
took his measure and received him very 
well; and his mother coming down to 
live in the city, to be near in case he 
should be ill, he spent his evenings with 
her, and apparently did not annoy any 
one with 
where. 


his frequent presence else- 
He was fortunate enough, too, 
to be taken up by Henry Acland, his 
senior by a year and a half, whose rooms 
“became to 


me,” he says, “the only 


place where I was happy. He quietly 


showed me the manner of life of Eng- 


lish youth of good sense, good family, 


and enlarged education; we both of us 
already lived in elements far external to 
And he later 
on completes the picture of Acland’s man- 


liness, in whom he saw “a noble young 


the college quadrangle.” 


English life in its purity, sagacity, honor, 
reckless daring, and happy piety,” by 
contrasting him with himself in his own 
less hardy fibre, and showing at the 
same time the point of sympathy: “ In 
all this playful and proud heroism of his 
youth, Henry Acland delighted me as 


Charles Brockden Brown. 


[ May, 


a leopard or a falcon would, without in 
the least affecting my own character by 
his example. I had been too often ad- 
jured and commanded to take care of 
myself ever to think of following him 
over slippery weirs, or accompanying 
him in pilot-boats through white-topped 
shoal water ; but both in art and science 
he would pull me on, being years ahead 
of me, yet glad of my sympathy, for, till 
I came, he was literally alone in the 
Such 
glimpses of open, honest life on entirely 
natural and wise terms are not frequent 


university in caring for either.” 


in these pages, but some there are, and 
they help the interest amazingly. There 
is a considerable proportion, too, of Tur- 
nerian rhetoric about the Alps and Italy, 
of which the novelty has passed away 
and only the diffuseness remains; and 
there is something of interest in the his- 
tory of Ruskin’s artistic taste through 
Prout, rejecting Raphael by the way, to 
the Campo Santo and the Santa Maria 
Novella, but this record is already writ- 
ten in his earlier books. 

The object of the papers is to tell 
what sort of a youth Ruskin was, and 
we have tried to give our impression of 
that. It is not an agreeable one, but it 
is to be said that he has shown himself 
no favor in the narrative, and judg- 
ment may be modified by what others 
may have to tell of him. 





CHARLES BROCKDEN 


THE novels of Charles Brockden Brown 
possess only an historical interest. He 
was the first to write American fiction, 
and his works had the good fortune to 
please in London before the time of Jane 
Austen and Sir Walter Scott ; he came, 
too, in the period after Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Monk Lewis, and had his genius 
been stronger he might have hadethe 


BROWN. 


distinction of being remembered as the 
representative of the change of the novel 
from the wildly romantic into a more 
natural type. He stands just at that point 
of development, but he had not force or 
character enough to rise to a position in 
literature which should command atten- 
tion beyond his own generation. He 
was born in Philadelphia. With an origi- 
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nal taste for letters, a vigorous imagina- 
tion, and a wide curiosity for knowledge 
of all kinds, a literary profession was in- 
evitable. He tried his hand at law, but 
abandoned the study after a brief ex- 
perience of it, and gave his mind to the 
moral and political speculation then rife, 
to the manners and customs of nations, 
to history, and to the individuals whom 
he created in imagination, and sent on 
their travels. He wrote several novels, 
and left fragments of others, which have 
been collected in the edition! before us, 
and are well known to students. His 
political pamphlets, and the European 
and American Annals which he wrote 
for the American Register from 1806 
to 1809, are of solid worth, but are not 
included in his works. He died in 1810, 
at the age of thirty-nine. 

This short biography is all the preface 
needed by one who reads his writings, 
and it might easily be dispensed with. 
It is not his life, which was not remark- 
able, but his position, that throws the 
light upon his novels which is necessary 
for their being understood. He was in 
his time a reforming novelist. For one 
thing, he thought it was the part of 
an American to use those “sources of 
amusement to the fancy and instruction 
to the heart that are peculiar to our- 
selves,” “ are 
inexhaustible.” 


and which he declares 


equally numerous and 


He announced his purpose “ to profit by 


some of these sources,” and in Edgar 
Huntly he tried to “ exhibit a series of 
adventures growing out of the condition 
of our country, and connected with one of 
the most common and wonderful diseases 
or affections of the human frame.” Here 
we have the two characteristics which 
are aimed at now by every tyro, truth in 
local color and in the facts of science. 
That he understood himself to be an 
innovator may be easily gathered from 
his frank assertion of his “one merit, 

1 Charles Brockden Brown’s Novels. 
Philadelphia: David MeKay. 1887. 
limited to 500 copies. 


6 vols. 
Edition 
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— that of calling forth the passion and 
engaging the sympathy of the reader 
by means hitherto unemployed by pre- 
ceding authors. Puerile superstition 
and exploded manners, Gothic castles 
and chimeras, are the materials usually 
employed for this end.” 
the quotation too long, since Brown was 


Not to continue 


not an adept at condensed invective, he 
for his part was going to deal with facts. 
He was, in a word, a realist. But who 
would have guessed it, if he had not 
published the notice in his preface? To 
what “facts” did he have recourse to 
exterminate and supplant those “ Gothic 
castles and chimeras 
Radcliffe and Monk Lewis, in the van 
of good Sir Walter, had occupied the 
To what. field of 
the conflict, to what stage of the comedy, 
would he direct attention, that his readers 
might no more be cheated and fooled 
with entertainment afforded by “ puerile 
superstition and exploded manners ” ? 
Why, ventriloquism, and sleep-walking, 
and the wild red Indian! There is 
something humorous in this issue of the 
first realistic reformer, for one cannot 
doubt that he took himself seriously ; and 
then, there is a familiar tone, as of some- 
thing heard yesterday, in thai “ puerile 
superstition ” and “ chimeras.” 


” with which Mrs. 


grounds of romance ? 


To a 
later generation, Brown’s heroes and 
heroines are very far from any human- 
ity that rides in our street-cars; they 
seem little more credible than the Nun 
and the Gallant they were to do away 
with; his tales are wildly improbable, 
more impossible than ghosts by as much 
as one lays aside incredulity in reading 
of “ Gothic castles.”” The realist of to- 
day must peruse these novels with much 
mirth, if he judges them by the style of 
to-day in men, and things, and fiction. 
If this should go on, and the world re- 
volves, why may not Silas Lapham come, 
in the changeful process of human life, 
to be no better than a “ knight-in- 
armor ” ? 

It is hardly possible to give a true 


ry 
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impression of the general character of 
Brown’s six novels to one who has 
not read one or two of them, at least. 
They are without unity of design; there 
are several stories which interweave with 
one another in the same tale, but they 
are not correlated among themselves ; the 
main narrative is not so much broken by 
episodes, but rather is itself a succession 
of slightly connected events and different 
family histories; the method, generally 
speaking, is like that of the novel of ad- 
venture, in which it is not the dramatic 
plot, but the exciting stages of a much- 
checkered that holds the at- 
tention. The better ones of the series, 
Wieland, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Huntly, have some special feature, it is 


career, 


true. In one the mystery of the story is 
in ventriloquism, in another somnambu- 


lism ; and the idea of supplanting super- 


natural by physical and quasi-scientific 
mystery was an original and useful one, 
fruitful still in our own days. In others 
the scenes of the yellow-fever epidemic 
in New York and Philadelphia, of which 
Brown had himself been a witness, af- 
ford the realistic element, and these are 
much the best done of anything from 
his pen ; but here, too, it is to be observed 
that he discarded the supernatural only 
to hold fast to the exceptional. In the 
sphere of character and action he was 
still under the shadow of the old castle ; 
the spectacular has given place to the sen- 
sational, but in the bosoms of Constan- 
tia and Jane, of Wieland and Ormond 
and Sarsefield, reigns the very breath of 
romantic passion, and adventure is the 
As for the lan- 
guage in which they address one another, 
it was never heard off the stage of 
melodrama: they enter and strike atti- 
tudes and have their say ; one would as 
soon think of interrupting a set piece of 
fireworks as their speeches. The style, 
too, is, beyond concealment, tedious. 
The truth is, these novels are as much 
gone by as the Algerian pirates, with 
whom they were contemporary; even 


genius of their careers. 


Charles Brockden Brown. 


[ May, 


Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis have 
kept better pace with the modern reader 
than has Brown. 

Yet, historically, he is curiously inter- 
esting. His pages reflect both a state 
of mind and a mood of imagination in 
which he shared only as a member of 
a larger world of men, some of whom 
were destined to a better fortune. It is 
not only the literary reformer who is 
found in the gallery of forgotten things; 
the portrait of the social innovator is as 
commonly to be met with there; and in 
Brown we find the stamp and impress 
of one of the most noted in his day and 
most obscure in ours, — the philosopher 
William Godwin. Brown was familiar 
with his writings, as not long ago young 
men were with John Stuart Mill’s. One 
reads between the lines in these tales the 
theory and maxims and speculation to 
In Jane 
Talbot, the hero of the story is the typical 
young man with dangerous ideas, — or 
he has that reputation in the ears of the 
world, and particularly of the mother of 
the young lady he would marry. We 
quote a passage, partly as a sketch of 
the abandoned youth of the first days of 
the century, and partly for an ulterior 
purpose : — 

“ A most fascinating book fell at length 
into his hands, which changed in a mo- 
ment the whole his ideas. 
What he had before regarded with re- 
luctance and terror, this book taught him 
to admire and love. 


which Godwin gave currency. 


course of 


The writer has the 
art of the grand deceiver, —the fatal 
art of carrying the worst poison under 
the name and appearance of wholesome 
food; of disguising all that is impious, 
or blasphemous, or licentious, under the 
guise and sanctions of virtue. Colden 
had lived before this without examina- 
tion or inquiry. His heart, his inclina- 
tion, was perhaps on the side of reli- 
gion and true virtue ; but this book ear- 
ried all his inclination, his zeal, and his 
enthusiasm over to the adversary ; and so 
strangely had he been perverted that he 
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held himself bound, he conceived it to 
be his duty, to vindicate in private and 
public, to preach with vehemence, his 
new faith. The 
verts seized him.” 
In this strain the mother writes to her 
daughter of Godwin’s Political Justice. 
The vigor of his influence must have 
been considerable in the community, his 
name must have been a standing target 
in society, when he was invoked by a 
novelist to create the character of such 
a man as Colden, even by rumor ; and 
the fact that Colden is a blameless per- 
son, quite in the style of the virtuous and 
rather colorless philanthropist, which 
was then one of the ideals set up for 
youth, ought perhaps to indicate that 
Brown himself, who had speculated on 
the forbidden topic of the marriage re- 
lation, was not unscathed by the malign 
influence, though his character remained 
unharmed. 


rage for making con- 


As reminiscences, in imag- 
inative literature, of the philosophizing 
temper of the year 1800, all such pas- 
sages are worth remark. 

There is, too, in the novels a pervad- 
ing conception of man as a creature of 
dark passions, which, had Brown written 
a score of years later, would have been 
salled Byronic. The fact is that Byron 
did not so much invent Byronism as 
clothe this type of passion with a power 
and lift it toa height that made it his 
own creation in literature; and it hap- 
pened fortunately for his fame that he 
in his own person embodied it for the 
But 
premonitions of Byronism, and even in- 
complete prototypes of it, are to be found 
before his day; and in Brown’s novels 
there are several passages that are, as 
we say, “very like.” 
terization : — 


imagination of his contemporaries. 


Take this charac- 


“A youth of eighteen, a volunteer in 
a Russian army encamped in Bessara- 
bia, made prey of a Tartar girl, found 
in the field of arecent battle. Conduct- 
ing her to his quarters, he met a friend, 
who, on some pretense, claimed the vic- 


Charles Brockden Brown. 
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tim. From angry words they betook 
themselves to swords. A combat en- 
sued, in which the first claimant ran his 
antagonist through the body. He then 
bore his prize unmolested away, and, 
having exercised brutality of one kind 
upon the helpless victim, stabbed her to 
the heart, as an offering to the manes of 
Sarsefield, the friend whom he had slain. 
Next morning, willing more signally to 
expiate his guilt, he rushed alone upon 
a troop of Turkish foragers, and brought 
away five heads, suspended by their 
gory locks to his horse’s mane. These 
he threw upon the grave of Sarsefield, 
and conceived himself fully to have ex- 
piated yesterday’s offense. In reward 
for his prowess, the general gave him a 
commission in the Cossack troops. This 
youth was Ormond.” 

Crude, brutal, coarsely laid on, it is; 
but Ormond — and we may say that his 
later career was all of a piece with this 
trifling anecdote of his teens — is essen- 
tially an earlier Lara. Nor is this in- 
stance alone and singular. The entire 
atmosphere of Ormond, which is a novel 
of violent passion and detestable wicked- 
ness, is pre-Byronic ; and Brown’s imagi- 
nation, or his note-book from historical 
reading, was inexhaustibly fertile of the 
sort of incident instanced by the quota- 
tion above. The despised masters and 
mistresses of “ puerile superstition” did 
not sup on horrors in more courses. 

It is not with Byron, however, but 
with Shelley, that Brown’s name is last- 
ingly associated. Shelley, whose own 
arly romances in the German style re- 
main to bear witness to his first taste in 
fiction, has left it in writing that Brown’s 
novels had a profound effect upon his 
mind. It is no wonder that they ab- 
sorbed him, when first met with; he 
was just at the right age and had just 
the right opinions and emotions to live 
in sympathizing imagination the lives of 
some of Brown’s heroes, for at some 
points they touched his own career near- 
ly. That passage which draws Col- 
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den’s character, already quoted, might 
have been actually written of Shelley 
by some of his family detractors; he 
might have sat for the portrait of Col- 
den as the latter is represented by his 
friends, also. More than once, in the 
other novels, one comes on sentiments, 
personal situations, and ideals of con- 
duct through which one feels at once, if 
he is on the watch, the pulse of Shelley 
beating as he read. For example, it is 
one of Brown’s distinctions that his pages 
are devoted, whenever they touch on fe- 
male character, to the advocacy of the 
right of woman to equal education, and 
to a position of equal dignity intellect- 
ually, with man. Brown appears to have 
been familiar with Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
writings on the subject, and to have 
adopted her views so far, at least, as the 
mental training of woman is concerned. 
The this doctrine, both 
openly in the author’s discourse, and indi- 
rectly in the conversation of the charac- 
ters, was enough of itself to win Shelley’s 
adherence. On the imaginative side, 
Brown touched him also in the marrow ; 


reiteration of 


for Shelley’s temperament, being extrava- 
gantly romantic in his nonage, was the 
local habitation in which Ormonds and 
Sarsefields and their tribe thrive. Ven- 
triloquism and somnambulism, in their 
turn, were the kind of science Shelley 
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studied ; he perhaps pursued chemistry 
as much with the hope of raising a 
ghost as from any other motive ; science 
to him was only another form of that 
marvel which he first found in the super- 
natural. Therefore, as a social philoso- 
pher, a romancer, and a dealer with cu- 
rious quasi-scientific phenomena, Brown 
had a threefold interest to his youthful 
admirer ; but Shelley’s assertion of the 
relative power of Brown’s influence over 
him is unfounded. He made a deep 
impression upon him, but it was not a 
fruitful one, such as were those made by 
the great writers. In the poet’s works, 
perhaps the name Constantia, in the lyric 
To Constantia Singing, was taken from 
the novel of Ormond ; but further than 
that nothing is traceable. 

These, it seems to us, are the principal 
points of Brown’s historical interest. As 
a precursor of Cooper, or Hawthorne, or 
Poe, a position that has been claimed 
for him, we cannot regard him at all; 
the analogy between their works and his 
is of the slightest. He was a romancer 
of the old kind, although he made efforts 
in the direction of realism; he has no 
art; he is awkward, long-winded, and 
melodramatic, interested almost wholly 
in adventure, and save for the accident 
of coming first and being a Philadel- 
phian would be without note. 
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THERE is a remarkable pas- 
sage in Fanny Kemble’s de- 
lightful Journal of her first visit to 
America, in which she writes gravely of 
the short-lived fame of actors. The poet, 


A Player’s 
Exit. 


the painter, the musician, she says, en- 


chant us through their works; a great 
actor ‘is himself his work.” ‘ There is 
scarcely to be conceived a popularity for 


the moment more intoxicating than that 


of a great actor in his day. So much of 
it becomes mixed up with the individ- 
ual. The poems, the sculptures, of the 
old Grecian time witness to these lat- 
ter ages the enduring life of truth and 
beauty ; the poets of Rome, surviving the 
trophies of her thousand victories, are 
yet familiar in our mouths as household 
words. Dante, Milton, and Shakespeare 
are yet shedding divinest influences.” 
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All this, written by the eloquent young 
actress doubtless in the reaction from 
one of her own triumphs, contrasts sadly 
with the climax a page beyond, where 
she recalls the pageants that, night after 
night, “riveted the gaze of thousands, 
and drew forth their acclamations. 
Gone like rosy sunset clouds, fair paint- 
ed vapors, lovely to the sight, but vanish- 
ing as dreams. Where are the labors 
of Garrick, of Macklin, of Cooke, of 
Kemble, of Mrs. Siddons?” she says. 
“Chronicled in the 
some few of their surviving spectators, 
who speak of them with an enthusiasm 
which we, who never saw them, fancy 
the offspring of that feeling which makes 
the old look back to the time of their 
youth as the only days when the sun 
knew how to shine.” 


dim memories of 


I lingered just now over these pas- 
sages, touching enough when one remem- 
bers that they were written by a beauti- 
ful young creature in the very morning 
brightness of her fame ; most touching 


oD 
as an evidence of human desire for an 
immortality that can be comprehended 
by this world’s vision, and also of that 
giited nature which, consecrating all its 
powers to a certain art, sees that the 
best success is but temporary, and soon 
to exist only in vague tradition and by 
the help of its sister art of letters. We 
do know Garrick yet, and Mrs. Siddons ; 
to many Fanny Kemble is often playing 
still in the theatre of memory ; but what 
a long procession of painstaking, delight- 
ful men and women the world has for- 
gotten, — those whose fame was only of 
their own time, or for an occasional stu- 
dent of stagecraft or lover of old books, 
a student who is lucky enough to bring 
them again to life in his eager and sym- 
pathetic imagination. 


I have been wishing that somebody 
would write about one actress who left 
us not long ago, regretted by everybody 
who was familiar with the stage of the 
Boston Museum. 
could keep our hands still when Mrs. 


Those of us who never 
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Vincent’s kindly face and short, comfort- 
able figure appeared at the wing in fa- 
miliar guise of big London cap and Lady 
Blessington brocade; those of us who 
had seen her in her little parlor, and lis- 
tened with delight as she called her law- 
less old green parrot an impudent bag- 
gage in fine stage tones; who knew her 
self-denial, her generosity, her capital 
acting, which, good as it was, must after 
all come last as we try to praise her, — 
we cannot bear to think that our Mrs. 
Vincent may be forgotten. There are 
certain parts in the old English com- 
edies, in the charming Irish plays of 
3oucicault, where it will always go hard 
with us to applaud any one else, with 
the vision of her delicious impersona- 
tions in our minds. Perhaps, after all, 
I must bring with an apology this copy 
of verses from a seldom-visited portfolio, 
where they were left unthought of until 
Fanny Kemble’s Journal called them 
back to me. Mrs. Vincent died in sum- 
mer, when many of her friends were out 
of town, and one, at least, ignorantly 
thought that there might be few within 
reach who could pay a last tribute of 
respect to the dear old woman. But 
going into the hot town from the sea- 
shore, and imagining, though much be- 
fore the hour, that St. Paul’s Church 
would be a cool and empty place in 
which to wait for the beginning of the 
funeral services, it was found crowded 
with people already ; a sorrowing crowd 
indeed, not curious and idly come to- 
gether for the hour, but reverent and 
regretful. It was only after watching 
the great number of actors, the tiredness 
and patient alertness of even the least 
expressive faces; after gratefully remem- 
bering how much we owe to those who 
give their lives for other people’s plea- 
sure, who play strange parts until they 
feel astray in every-day life, that I un- 
derstood the blessing of such a life as 
Mrs. Vincent’s in the tempted and half- 
appreciated shifting and bedazzled world 
of the theatre. 
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AT MRS. VINCENT’S FUNERAL. 


Borne by church wardens down the aisle, 
A sombre burden now she goes, 

Who made the saddest of us smile, 
And tired hearts forget their woes. 


Here, see your audience sad for once, 
You who in all your player years 
Have made us laugh so many times; 

We only greet you now with tears. 


For some of us are thriftless folk, 
Who thin with giving made your purse; 
And some of us, God knows how weak! 
But for your Christian words were worse. 


Ah, none knew better of the flight 
Of hopes and joys that cannot stay, 
That faces wreathed in smiles by night 
Are often sad and pale by day! 


Now, for your well-learned playcraft take 
Of honest praise your rightful share ; 
Sincere upon the mimic stage 

Unsullied in the footli; 


? 

it’s glare ! 

Good soul, we bless you as we part; 
What silent plaudits can we send 

By cords that reach from heart to heart 
To you who ever played the friend! 


What is Pes) —- We have heard of com- 
acl darkening with 
many words the subject they set out to 
illumine. 


mentators 


I trust that no such misfor- 
tune is to result from the labors of the 
Browning societies in this country and 
in England, but a reference to the poet 
in a recent article in The Atlantic shows 
so singular a misconception about him 
that I am led to think the author of the 
above-mentioned paper may have missed 
the poet’s plain meaning through too lit- 
tle attention to the verse itself, and too 
much to the superabundance of comment 
upon it. To class the keen-sighted, but 
large-minded and genial-hearted Brown- 
ing among the pessimists seems a mis- 
take hard to account for to one who has 


found in his hopeful philosophy a great- 
er encouragement than almost any other 
single writer, teacher, or preacher of to- 
day has to give. I confess to being skep- 
tical as to the genuineness of much that 
calls itself pessimism, or, rather, as to the 


existence of many thorough-going pessi- 
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mists. I question the propriety of class- 
ing Pascal among pessimists called “ re- 
ligious,” for to my mind the ideas of 
religion and pessimism are incompatible, 
— even religion as Pascal understood it. 
It were truer to say of him that, in the 
struggle of his intellect between faith 
and undermining doubt, his mind at 
times lost hold on religion, and then, for 
him, the universe was darkened, and 
chaos came again. 

If to “recognize that in this world 
sorrow outbalances joy” be pessimism, 
then I take it that the majority of per- 
sons past their youth, who have minds to 
think with and hearts to feel with, are 
pessimists. But such recognition of the 
fact of life does not setile the question 
whether it is worth living. Browning 
says, in the person of the pagan poet 
Cleon, “ Life ’s inadequate to joy, as the 
soul sees it,” — that is, in unalloyed full- 
ness of perfection ; yet the pagan could 
imagine a state of being above the pre- 
sent in which the “ joy-hunger” should 
be satisfied, if Zeus the All-Wise were 
the All-Loving too. 

It seems to me that the true pessi- 
mist, like the true skeptic, is nothing if 
not thorough-going, and that to be one 
requires a greater hardness of head and 
coldness of heart than belong, thank 
Heaven! to many. A genuine pessimist 
should go out and drown himself, as the 
practical outcome of his belief; if he 
does not, it is because, in spite of theory, 
he econtrives to find life tolerable,— and 
if for him, why may it not be for his 
fellows? The formula of pessimism is, 
or ought to be, that this is the worst of 
all possible worlds, and therefore let us 
each and all get out of it. 
sometimes manage to hold a creed with- 


But men 


out realizing its consequences in their 
The Calvinists did so with 
regard to their cruel doctrine. In pro- 
portion as it was vividly real to them, 
individual lives 


imagination. 


were burdened with 
heavy sadness; yet there was a loop- 
hole for hope to shine through upon the 
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soul of the conscientious Calvinist, for 
he might be assured of his own election 
to salvation, and for those of his fellow- 
creatures who were not visibly in a state 
of grace there were always 
covenanted ”” mercies of the 
trust to. 

Schopenhauer, the “ great apostle of 
pessimism,” so far as he was sincere and 
consistent, was so in virtue of his cold- 


the “ un- 
Lord to 


ness of heart, the “ luminous selfishness 
which guided him through life.” He 
was never guilty of really associating 
with anybody, we are told. But grant- 
ing the existence of a few convinced 
and more or less consequent contemners 
of the world and mankind, I think it re- 
mains true that pessimism is mostly a 
theory in the air, as unsubstantial and 
harmless as many other theories that 
men have manufactured in all ages of 
the world. To return to the point 
whence I started, — that Browning, of 
all men, should be called a pessimist 
seems wonderful, most wonderful, and 
yet again wonderful. To recognize the 
force of circumstance and the fatality of 
chance in the life of man, the irretrieva- 
bleness of his mistakes, his capacity for 
suffering, the possibility of his deepest 
joys transforming themselves into his 
most poignant griefs, the frustration of 
hope and the heartsickness of unfulfilled 
desire, “infinite passion and the pain 
of finite hearts that yearn,” — to see 
and feel all this does not make a man 
a pessimist. To put into a word the 
diametrically opposite view I take of 
Browning, it seems to me that, a few 
great names apart, no poet with so wide 
and deep a knowledge of human nature 
and life has so uniformly maintained a 
tone of steadfast and lofty hope. His 
world is not made up of saints and he- 
roes, but of struggling, sinning, sorrow- 
ing men and women; yet in his creed 
they have always the power to erect 
themselves above themselves. Many of 
them find victory even in defeat, joy in 
the midst of pain, and honor, faith, and 
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love worth, even in this life, more than 
easy-going comfort and the satisfaction 
of selfish passion. The confidence of 
Browning’s tone contrasts with the un- 
certain utterance of most of his brother 
poets since Wordsworth. Even the lat- 
ter spoke, as it were, from the lonely 
height of abstract contemplation, while 
3rowning’s voice comes up from amidst 
the throng of active human life. He 
says of it, — 

‘* This world, — it means intensely, and means 

good ; 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.”’ 
And the facts of existence which move 
the shallower thinker to lamentation and 
doubt, namely, the mutability of all 
things and the disappointment of hope, 
stir and stimulate Browning ; so that he 
cries, of this “old woe of the world, 
tune to whose rise and fall we live and 
die,” — 

‘* Rise with it, then! that 
hurled 

From change to change unceasingly, 

His soul’s wings never furled.”’ 


Rejoice man is 


One of the main articles of the poet’s 
creed is the divine nature and power of 
love, a present possession, which has 
also the capacity of infinite development. 


** Knowledge means 
Ever-renewed assurance by defeat 
That somehow victory is still to reach ; 
But love is victory, the prize itself.’’ 


The infinite nature of human spirit, 
Browning tells us again and again, is 
the source of man’s earthly sorrows and 
joys, his aspiration and progress, present 
imperfection and ultimate perfectibility. 


** Shall I doubt that Thy power can fill 
The heart that Thy power can expand ? ”’ 


he cries, and with the faith of an old 
Hebrew prophesies by the mouth of the 
musician, Abt Vogler, — 


‘* There shall never be one lost good; what 
was shall live as before ; 
The evil is naught, is null, is silence imply- 
ing sound, 
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All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed, of 
good shall exist ; 
Not its likeness, but itself; 


good, nor power, 


no beauty, nor 


Whose voice has gone forth, but each sur- 
vives for the melodist 

When eternity confirms the conception of an 
hour.”’ 


And over the corpse of a wretch whose 
life has been apparent failure, the poet 
muses thus : — 


‘ My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst.” 


He reasons from the love in the heart 


of man to the infinite Love, and upon 


that he bases his large and firm-fixed 
hope : — 
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** Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s 
ultimate gift, 
That I doubt His own love can compete with 
it ? —here the parts shift ? ’’ 
The whole stuff of Browning’s thou 
is indicated by these citations. 


ht 
The pes- 
simist, the man who despairs, looks 
around over the wide field of the world, 
but his view is limited by its horizon ; 
he sees no forces at work in it but those 
called natural, and does not know that 
it is being ploughed and tilled by the 
great Husbandman for the future har- 
vest; his eye observes all the obvious 


Cr 
ro] 


misery of human existence, and pierces 
low enough to discover the roots of bit- 
terness beneath surface of 
much that seems to be happiness, but he 


the smooth 


has not inquired deeply enough into the 
nature of man himself rightly to appre- 
hend or solve the problem of his destiny. 
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Travel. Under the Southern Cross, or 
Travels in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Samoa, and other Pacific Islands, by Maturin 
M. Ballou. (Ticknor.) Mr. Ballou has a 
fresher subject than in his previous books, and 
he seems a little less dull, in consequence, but 
it is hard to take up the book anywhere and 
feel drawn on by the form of presentation. — 
California of the South; its physical geogra- 
phy, climate, resources, routes of travel, 
health-resorts ; 


and 
being a complete guide-book 
to Southern California. By Walter Lindley 
and J. P. Widney. (Appleton.) The earlier 
portion of this book, devoted to climatology 
and physical aspects, is systematic, clear, and 
valuable; the second part, taking up localities 
and describing them and their prospects, is 
uneven, not very well digested, and approaches 
too nearly the mode of the real-estate agent. — 
Monarchs I Have Met, by W. Beatty-Kingston. 
(Harpers. ) 
that his acquaintance with monarchs was chief- 
ly on his own seeking, and he also admits that 
he chose the title of 
catch readers. 


Mr. Kingston says at the outset 


his book in order to 
He is, in short, a special cor- 
respondent, who uses his occupation as a pass- 
port. The narrative takes him over a good 
part of Europe and Asia, and gives him a place 


THE 


MONTH. 


as spectator at a good many pageants and 


shows. He uses his opportunities with clever- 
ness, but one must be tolerably enamored with 
royalty to take so much fuss and feathers with 
enjoyment. — The United States of Yesterday 
and of To-Morrow, by William 
(Roberts.) This book is rather the product of 
travel and reflection than the direct record of 
observation. Dr. Barrows is an enthusiast upon 
the future of the United States, but he fortifies 
his large statements by an array of facts and 
figures. 


Barrows. 


He makes a wise use also of history, 
and his book brings into convenient form a 
great variety of material for thought upon 
national growth. 

Fiction. Befere the Dawn, a story of Paris 
(Put- 
An historical romance, the scene being 
laid in France in the latter half of the four- 
teenth century. The author has taken pains, 
and has read Scott. — Queen Money, by the 
author of The Story of Margaret Kent. (Tick- 
nor.) — German Fantasies by French Firesides, 
Tales by Richard Leander; translated from 
the German by Pauline C. Lane. (Putnams.) 
The significance of the title lies in the fact 
that a surgeon of the German army wrote 
these fancies when quartered near Paris in the 


and the Jacquerie, by George Dulac. 
nams.) 
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Franco-Prussian war of 1870. They are pleas- 
ing little sketches, with the German sentiment 
held back from the jumping-off place. — 
Mahaly Sawyer, or ‘‘ Putting Yourself in her 
Place’? by S. E. D. (Cupples & Hurd.) A 
curious piece of work. The writer, who is un- 
skilled in telling a story, but with a faculty for 
making her people stick out in their conversa- 
tion and situations, attempts to illustrate the 
golden rule in its application to domestic ser- 
vice by telling a love story. There is much 
ingenuity expended upon it, and odds and ends 
of shrewd observation. The result is not very 
important, but one can scarcely help being in- 
terested in the book out of all proportion to 
its importance. — The Man Behind, by T.S. 
Denison. (T. 5. Denison, Chicago.) A sensa- 
tional novel, with a rude kind of force in the 
telling, but the author uses tragic situations 
without very clear perception of their value. 
The story is pretty near the earth, but not near 
enough to give it exceptional interest on that 
account. — The Nun’s Curse, by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell. (Appleton.) Mrs. Riddell has re- 
covered her strength in this book, and has writ- 
ten a novel worth reading. — For the Right, 
by Karl Emil Franzos; translated by Julie 
Sutter. (Harpers.) The work of a strong 
novelist, and perhaps more emphatically a mor- 
alist. The strangeness of the scenery and char- 
acters in the story — for the scene is laid in Po- 
land, and Polish Jews play an important part, 
— may deter some readers, but will be found 
serviceable in detaching the mind from acci- 
dents, and concentrating it on the essentials of 
the tale. — Roy’s Repentance, by Adeline Ser- 
geant. (Holt.) A volume of the Leisure Hour 
Series. A weak story bolstered up with con- 
ventional scenes. The writer has a moderate 
degree of ability, but is at an idle business. — 
How and Parson Whitney 
kept New Year’s, and other stories, by W. H. 
H. Murray. (Caledonia County Publishing 
Co., St. Johnsbury, Vermont.) Four stories, 
the first of which is a far-off echo of Dickens, 
and all are artificial and lack the touch of na- 
ture. — The Angel of the Village, by L. M. 
Ohorn; translated by Mrs. Matthews. (Cup- 
ples & Hurd.) A story of factory and village 
life in Germany, with a dash of sentimentalism. 
The story is stiff and conventional, and the 
melodramatic close fails to galvanize it into 
semblance of liveliness — Narka the Nihilist, 
by Kathleen O’Meara. (Harpers.) A novel 
which seems to depend for its subject on the 
current popularity of Russian themes. It has 
an unpleasant kind of power about it. — The 
(Maecmillan.) The 
work of a man of ability, who takes to fiction 
because that form of literature seems to be the 
most convenient vehicle for ideas, not because 


Deacon Tubman 


New Antigone, a romance. 
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he has a story to tell. He is a student of so- 
ciety and social problems, not a novelist. — 
The Deemster, a Romance of the Isle of Man, 
by Hall Caine. (Appleton.) Mr. Caine shows 
a strong grip of large and fundamental pas- 
sions and motives of human conduct, but has 
he yet learned to make his strong scenes strong 
also in their compact expression? ‘To dilate 
on passion and moving scenes is to weaken their 
foree.— An Unlaid Ghost, a study in metem- 
psychosis. (Appleton.) A somewhat ingenious 
conceit of repeating in modern life the story of 
Poppea and Nero. The ancient tale is first 
told, and then its modern parallel. The stories 
are rather melodramatic in their telling. — 
Black Ice, by Albion W. Tourgee. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) — Maximina, by Don Ar- 
mando Palacio Valdé’s; translated from the 
Spanish by Nathan Haskell Dole. (Crowell.) 
By means of this novel one may get a glimpse 
of contemporaneous political and social Spain. 
— The Story of Colette. (Appleton.) A trans- 
lation of La Neuvaine de Colette, which ap- 
peared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. It is 
told in the form of diary and letters, but the 
author has not been scrupulous about preserv- 
ing the spirit of this form. — David Poindex- 
ter’s Disappearance, and other Tales, by Julian 
Hawthorne. (Appleton.) — Recent numbers of 
Ticknor’s Paper Series are A Tallahassee Girl, 
by Maurice Thompson, and A Moonlight Boy, 
by E. W. Howe. — Only a Coral Girl, by Ger- 
trude Forde. (Harpers.) A handsome young 
Englishman falls in love with a fisher-girl of 
Capri, marries her, takes her to London, runs 
a gambling rig himself, and finally repents in 
dust and ashes after the untimely death of his 
wife. Conventionality in fiction changes in 
minor particulars, but remains essentially the 
same. The unhappy end is a conventional 
unhappy end. —A Magnificent Plebeian, by 
Julia Magruder. (Harpers.) Magnificent, and 
so of course he conquered the patrician, in spite 
of his vulgar surroundings. — Esther the Gen- 
tile, by Mrs. Mary-W. Hudson. (Geo. W. Crane 
& Co., Topeka, Kansas.) A tale of life among 
the Mormons, written apparently at first hand. 
The writer has not learned how to tell a story 
swiftly, nor how to leave out the unessential. 
— The Vagrant, and other Tales, by Vladimir 
Kerolénko ; translated from the Russian by 
Mrs. Aline Delano. (Crowell.) This collection 
of tales strikes one as less Russian in thought 
and sentiment than many of the novels from 
the and incidents are 
Russian, and the writer has had a Siberian ex- 
perience; he deals very directly with mate- 
rials drawn from his own life, and he writes 
like a thoughtful, courageous man who has no 
special fads of his own. — A Russian Proprietor, 
and other Stories, by Count Lyof N. Tolstoi; 


Russian. The scenes 
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translated from the Russian by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. (Crowell.) Of varying interest, but 
always marked by those grotesque touches of 
nature which give one the feeling that he is 
looking at life through beveled glass. — The 
Last Von Reckenburg, by Louise von Frangois ; 
translated by J. M. Percival. (Cupples & 
Hurd.) A piece of German fiction. 

Science. The New Astronomy, by Samuel 
(Ticknor.) A lovely book 
with lovely illustrations, written in an interest- 
ing style, and aimed distinctly at the lay, and 
not the professional, astronomical student and 
reader. 


Pierpont Langley. 


Any one who has been familiar with 
general astronomical treatises will be struck by 
the freshness and novelty of one which goes so 
much more to the photometer, the spectro- 
scope, and the photographic lens than to the 
telescope. When has a science in its compara- 
tive infancy, like the new astronomy, had so 
lucid, so animated, and so untechnical a pre- 
sentation to the general public ? The compli- 
ment is almost as great to readers as to author. 
— The fifty-ninth volume of the International 
Scientific Series (Appleton) is on Animal Mag- 
netism, by Alfred and Charles Féré. 
The authors leave the earlier history of this 
science to historical students, and begin at 


Binet 


once with Mesmer, bringing the survey to the 
present day. They then proceed to discuss 
hypnotism in its various phases, and illustrate 
the subject with a variety of interesting ex- 
periments, concluding with a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the responsibility attaching to in- 
vestigations in hypnotism. — The True and the 
False Theory of Evolution, by Rev. Chauncey 
Giles. (W. H. Alden, Philadelphia.) An 
examination of evolution in the light of the 
doctrines of Swedenbore. —The Advance of 
Science in the Last Half-Century, by T. H. 
Huxley. (Appleton.) This is a reprint from 
a larger book on the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
in which it formed a chapter. It is a rapid 
survey of generals, illustrated by particulars 
now and then.— The Asteroids, or Minor 
Planets between Mars and Jupiter, by Daniel 
Kirkwood. (Lippincott.) A brief statement 
of the historical facts and discussion of them. 
— Volume LXI. of the International Scientific 
Series (Appleton) is the Geological History of 
Plants, by Sir J. William Dawson. Its object 
is to give in a connected form a summary of 
the development of the vegetable kingdom in 
From the nature of the sub- 
ject, the book appeals both to geologists and to 
botanists. — Modern Ships of War, by Sir Ed- 
ward J. Reed and Edward Simpson, with sup- 
plementary chapters and notes by J. D. Jerrold 
Kelley. (Harpers.) This book 
articles originally contributed 


geological time. 


consists of 
to Harper’s 
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Monthly. It is well illustrated, and the treat- 
ment by experts makes it not only of general 
service, but of special value to those scientific 
students who wish to make a general survey of 
the subject. 

Books for Young People. Blue Jackets of 
1812, a History of the Naval Battles of the 
Second War with Great Britain, to which is 
prefixed an account of the French War of 1798, 
by Willis J. Abbot. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
We suppose, from the general appearance of 
this book, that the author expects his audience 
amongst boys; and he ought to find a first-rate 
audience, for he has told an interesting story, 
in an interesting manner, without recourse to 
the rather cheap frills with which juvenile 
literature is apt to be decorated. Mr. Abbot 
writes brightly, and occasionally allows him- 
self the use of imaginary dialogue ; but for the 
most part his work is narrative drawn from 
good sources. — Boys and Other Boys, by Lucy 
A. Seott. (Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Association, Chicago.) A small book of plain 
talk, by one who writes from strong religious 
motives, but does not neglect to use the ar- 
guments and illustrations which will be likely 
to arrest attention. It is easier, we suspect, 
for such a writer to feel a personal interest in 
her audience than for her audience to return 
the feeling. — Burnham Breaker, by Homer 
Greene. (Crowell.) A story of the Pennsyl- 
yania mines, a field already worked by this 
writer. The book is written with praiseworthy 
simplicity of language and directness of narra- 
tive. The plot is that of a book for mature 
readers, adapted to the uses of the young. — 
The Story of Keedon Bluffs, by Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock. Miss Murfree, 


when she has a young audience in view, does 
] g 


(Houghton. ) 


not feel obliged to change her style ; she sim- 


ply selects those scenes and movements likely 


to interest the young, and reduces the amount 
of her landscape drawing. In this she shows 
her good sense and her trust in art. —Sara 
Crewe, or What Happened at Miss Minchin’s, 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Scribners.) 
The story of an odd child, who was left at a 
fashionable school in London by her papa while 
he stayed behind in India. At first rich, she 
was petted and left to do as she pleased. Then 
of course, or there would have been no story, the 
papa lost his money and Sara became a drudge 
at Miss Minchin’s; and then of course again, 
the Indian gentleman who was the villain at 
first that robbed her papa turns up at the nick 
of time, makes things straight, and reinstates 
Sara in riches and happiness. The story in its 
outlines is rather conventional, but Mrs. Bur- 
neti is too good a story-teller not to invest it 
with animation and a sharp sort of spirit. 














